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The racing season opens and this committeeman prepares to fire the starting gun for the first class 
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YACHTING 


CALENDAR OF YACHTING EVENTS 


Sail 

June 3 — Heligoland and Maas Races, Royal Ocean Rac- 
ing Club, England. 

June 4-5— Shakedown Race, Marblehead-Cape Ann 
Whistler-Boston Lightship-Return, Boston Y. C., 
Boston, Mass. 

“— 10 — Duck Island Race, Norwalk Y. C., Norwalk, 

onn. 

June 11— Special Whaler’s Race, New Bedford Y. C., 
New Bedford, Mass. 

~~, 3 — Frostbite Sweepstakes, Toledo Y. C., 

oledo, O. 

June 18 — Eighth Annual Stratford Shoal Race, River- 
side Y. C., Riverside, Conn. 

June 18-25 — Kielwoch, Kiel, Germany. 

June 21 — Bermuda Race, Cruising Club of America, 
Newport, R. I. 

7 21-24 — Intercollegiate Y. R. A. Regatta, Wianno, 
ivLass. 

—— 22 — Annual New London Race, American Y. C., 

ye, N. Y. 

June 24— Long Distance Race, Gulfport, Miss.-St. 
Andrews Bay, Fla., Southern Y. C. 

June 24 — Yale-Harvard Boat Races, New London, Conn. 

June 25 — New London-Marblehead Ocean Race, Eastern 


z.. 
June 25 — Mills Trophy Race, Toledo Y. C., Toledo, O. 
June 26 — First Scotland Lightship Race, Raritan Bay 


¥. B.A. 
—_ bf — Intercollegiate Boat Races, Poughkeepsie, 


July 1 — Chicago-Milwaukee Race, George O. Clinch and 
ol. Robert E. Morse Trophies, Chicago Y. C. 

July 1-2— Gibson Island-Hampton Race, Hampton 
Y. C., Hampton, Va. 

July 2— Annual New Orleans-Gulfport Race, Southern 
Y. C., New Orleans, La. 

July 2-4 —e ‘Annual Regatta, Hampton Y. C., 
Hampton 

July 2-4 — a te Star Series, Santa Barbara Y. C., Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

July 3—Start of Eastern Y. C. Cruise: Marblehead- 
North Haven-Northeast Harbor-Blue Hill-Buck Har- 
bor-Isleboro. 

July 3 — Lake pratense Yachting Association Regatta, 
South Shore Y. C., Milwaukee, Wis 

July 4-6 — Annual Gulf Y. A. Ree A Gulfport Y. C., 
Gulfport, Miss. 

July 8-10 — Annual Gulf Y. A. Regatta, Biloxi Y. C., 
Biloxi, Miss. 

July 8-17 — Boat Show and Regatta, Onset, Mass. 

J ys — Annual Block Island Race, New York Athletic 

July 9-10 — Six-Metre Series, Gibson Island Y. &., 
Gibson Island, Md. 

July 9-16 — Annual Down East Cruise, Boston Y. C., 
Boston, Mass. 

7 - — Dover to Kristiansand, Royal Ocean Racing 

ub. 

July 15-16 — Annual Gulf Y. A. Regatta, Pass Christian 
Y. C., Pass Christian, Miss. 

July 15-16— Gulf Y. A. Regatta, Buccaneer Y. C., 
Mobile, Ala. 

July 16— Annual Pass Christian-New Orleans Race, 
Southern Y. C. 

July 16 — Port Huron-Mackinac Race, Bayview Y. C., 
Detroit, Mich. 

es 17 ri Second Scotland Lightship Race, Raritan Bay 


<a As 
July 19 — Kristiansand to Copenhagen, Royal Ocean 
Racing Club. 


July id — Annual Regatta, Carolina Y. C., Charleston, 


July 23— Falcon Cup Race, Mentor Harbor Y. C., 
Mentor, O. 

July 23 — Chicago to Mackinac Race, Chicago Y. C. 

July 23 — 1000th Regatta, Beverly Y. C., Marion, Mass. 

July 24— Copenhagen to Warnemunde, Royal Ocean 
Racing Club. 

July 26 — 350-Mile Long Distance Baltic Race; Warne- 
munde-Bornholm-Kiel, Deutscher Seglerverband. 

July 27-28 — Lindsay Cup Trials (Vineyard Sound Inter- 
clubs) at Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

J i 28-29 — Fifteenth Annual Regatta, Edgartown 

Y. C., Edgartown, Mass. 

July 29 — Channel Race, Royal Ocean Racing Club. 

July 30-31 — Atlantic Coast nee, Associated 
Canoe Clubs of Sheepshead Bay, L. I. 

July 30-31 — Eighth Annual Poplar Island Race, Gibson 
Island, Md. 

July 31— Metropolitan Championships, Associated 
Canoe Clubs of Sheepshead Bay, L. I. 

July 31-August 1— Lindsay Cup Finals (Vineyard 
Sound Interclubs) at Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

August 1-6 — Eighteenth Annual Regatta, Southern 
California Y. A., Los Angeles. 

August 3-6 — Town Regatta, Rockport, Me. 

August 4—6,— Miles River Y. C. Regatta, St. Michaels, 


August 4-8 — Annual Cruise to New London, American 


August 1 gaa Sound Interclub Regatta, Nan- 
tucket, Mas 

August ea Dinard Race, Royal Ocean Racing 
Club, England. 

August 6 — Eighth Annual Invitation Regatta, Nan- 
tucket Y. C., Nantucket, Mass. 

August 6— Gulf Y. A. Regatta, Southern Y. C., New 
Orleans, La. 

August 7 — St. Michaels-Baltimore Race, Maryland Y.C. 

August 7 — Lightship Race, Boston Y. C., Boston, Mass. 

August 7-15 — Race Week, Marblehead, Mass. 

— 8-11 — Inter-Lake Y. A. Regatta, Put-in-Bay, 

io 

August 9-17 — New York Y. C. Cruise — New Lon- 
don-Newport-Vineyard Haven-Marblehead-Cape Cod 
Canal-Newport. 


August 10 — Boston Y. C. Day, Marblehead Race Week. 

August 10-11 — Southern Massachusetts Junior Cham- 
pionship (Cumming Cup), Edgartown, Mass. 

— 11 — Astor Cup Race, New York Y. C., Newport, 


August 12-14 — Regatta, Chesapeake Bay Y. C. and 
Tred Avon Y. C., Oxford, Md. 

August 15 — King’s Cup Race and Annual Regatta, New 
York Y. C., Marblehead, Mass. 

August 15-18 — Selection Series for Beverly Y. C. (30- 
Square-Metres), Marion, Mass. 

— 15-19 — Regatta, Inland Lake Y. A., Neenah, 


Pied 16-18 — Race Week, New Bedford Y. C., Pa- 
danaram, Mass. 

August 20-27 — Special 30-Square-Metre International 
Challenge Series, Beverly Y..C., Marion, Mass. 

August 21-22 — Fifth Annual Cape Cod Knockabout 
Regatta, Bass River, Mass. 

— 23-28 — Race Week, Newport Harbor Y. C., 

alif. 

August 24-26 — ‘‘R”’ Boat Races for Richardson Trophy, 
Yacht Racing Union, Cleveland Y. C., Rocky River, O. 

August 25-26 — Elimination Races, Women’s Champion- 
ship, Southern Massachusetts Y. R. A., Vineyard 
Haven, Mass. : 

August 27 — Cornfield and Stratford Shoal Races, City 
Island Y. C., City Island, N. Y. 

August 27 — Start of Scandinavian Gold Cup Six-Metre 
Races, Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., Oyster Bay, wt é 

August 27 — Monhegan Island Race, Portland Y 
Portland, Maine. 

August 27-28 — Fourth Pocus Regatta, Yacht Club of 
Stone Harbor, Cape May, N. 

— 29 — Sears Bowl Races, Pequot Y. C., Southport, 

‘onn, 

August 29-31 — Roosevelt Bowl for 30-Square-Metres, 
Beverly Y. C., Marion, Mass. 

August 30-September 1 — Nimblet National Champion- 
ships, Douglaston, L. I. 

September 2— The Vineyard Race, Stamford Y. C., 
Stamford, Conn. 

September 3 — Annual Stratford Shoal Night Race, Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Y. C., Oyster Bay, L. I. 

September 3 — Annual Regatta, Raritan Bay Y. R. A., 
Keyport, N. J. 

September 3-5 — Sir Thomas Lipton Trophy, Fish Class 
Championships, Biloxi Y. C., Biloxi, Miss. 

September 3-5 — Tenth ‘Annual Cedar Point Race, 
Gibson Island Y. S., Gibson Island, Md. 

September 3-5 — Annual Commodore's Cruise at Isth- 
mus, Catalina Island Y. C., Calif. 

September 7 — Women’s Championships, Mrs. Charles 
Francis Adams Cup, Edgartown, Mas: 

September 9-11 — Annual Regatta, | Wok:, 
Baltimore, Md. 

September 17-18 — Six- and Eight-Metre Championships, 
Gibson Island Y. S., Gibson Island, Md. ; 

September 17-18— Potomac River Association, Presi- 
dent’s Cup Regatta. 

September 22-25 — President’s Cup Regatta, Washing- 
ton, D. 

October 7 — Stratford ag Bend Race, New 
Rochelle Y. C., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

October 8-9 — Treasure Chest Hunt, 45-Foot Class, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound 


June 4— Knickerbocker; 11 — Seawanhaka; 18 — New 
Rochelle; 25 — Manhasset Bay. 

July 1— Horseshoe Harbor; 2 — American; 4 — Larch- 
mont; 9 — Indian Harbor; 16-23 — Larchmont Race 
Week; 30 — Stamfor 

August 6— Horseshoe Harbor; 13 — Huguenot; 20 — 
New York A. C.; 27 — Port Washington. 

September 3 — Seawanhaka; 5 — Larchmont; 10 — In- 
dian Harbor; 17 — Manhasset Bay; 24 — American. 


Star Class 


June 4 — Opening Day, Maryland Y. C., Baltimore, Md. 
J win — — John Taylor Arms Trophy Series, N oroton, 


July 2-4 — Santa Barbara Lipton Series, Santa Barbara, 

alif. 

July 3-4 — Regatta, Ham eco Y. C., Hampton, Va. 

ee — Pacific Coast hampionship, Santa Barbara, 

ali 

July 15-17 — Betterton, Md., Regatta, Corinthian Y. C. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 15-21 — European Championships, Kiel. 

July 16-17 — Corinthian Yacht Club Invitation Series, 
Betterton, Md. 

July 16-17 — Barnegat Bay, Seaside Park, N. J. 

July 22-24 — J. Rulon Miller Memorial Series, Gibson 
Island Yacht Squadron, Chesapeake Bay. 

July 30-August 7— Holland Week, on Zuyderzee and 
Loosdrecht Lakes, Royal Netherlands Y. C. and Royal 
Loosdrecht Y. C. 

— 2-6 — Commodore Corry Series, Great South 

Picnn bt 5-6 — John Charles Thomas Trophy, Miles River 
Y. C., St. Michaels, Md. 

August "12-14 — Chesapeake Lipton Trophy and J. G. 
Johnson Memorial Trophy Series, Chesapeake Bay 
Y. C., Oxford, Md. 

August 22-27 — Atlantic Coast Championships, Western 
Long Island Sound. 

September 3-5 — Tenth Annual er Coast Challenge 
Series, Barnegat Bay, Seaside, N. 

September 4-5 — Regatta, Norfolk-Portsmouth Y. R. A:, 
Norfolk, Va. 

September 9-11 — Regatta, Maryland Y. C., Baltimore, 


September 12-18 — World Championship and Annual 
Meeting, San Diego, Calif. 


Power 


June 5 — Race, Boston Y. C., Boston, Mass. __ 
June 12 — New Jersey Outboard Championships, Carl- 
stadt, N. J. 


June 25-26 — Intercollegiate Championships, Coopers- 
town, N. 

July 3-4 — Virginia Gold Cup, Hampton, Va. 

July 4— Trenton Y. C. 

July 8-17 — Boat Show and Regatta, Onset, Mass. 

July 9 — N. Y. A. C. Block Island Cruiser Race. 

July 9-10 — New York State Outboard Championships, 
Geneva, N. 

July 17 — Captain We ° Race sc og Staten Island, 
Raritan Bay Y. R. A., Perth Amboy, N 

Jul 4 4 — Marine Parade, Gravesend Bay, Brooklyn, 


August 3-6 — Town Regatta, Rockport, Me. 

August 4-6 — Miles River Y. C., St. Michaels, Md. 

August 6-7 — Central New England Regatta Association, 
Boston, Mass. 

August 13-14 — re Sweepstakes, Red Bank, 

September 2-5 — Gold Cup, Detroit. 

er 4 — Mid-West Outboard “Association, Depue, 


September 9-10 — Eastern Outboard Championships, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


September 22-25 — President’s Cup, Washington, D. C. 


YACHTING ACTIVITIES 


No Rubber Spars for Eastchester 


Although the Western Long Island Sound 
Star Fleet decided recently by a narrow 
margin to tolerate rubber masts and booms, 
the skippers of Eastchester Bay are inflexible 
and have voted overwhelmingly to exclude 
the innovations from intra-fleet races in their 
bay. Through this prohibition the East- 
chester Bay Fleet hopes to keep the local 
Stars as nearly one-design as possible and 
hence to maintain them within the financial 
limits of the man of moderate means. At the 
meeting at which this rigid ruling was en- 
acted, a set of bylaws was approved and 
officers were elected for the coming season. 
They were: George Dvorak, president; 
George Corr, secretary-treasurer; Charles 
Ulmer, Mike Treat and Ed Conway, mem- 
bers of the Executive Board. 


+ + + 


Kohinoor Y. R. A. Formed 


A Kohinoor Yacht Racing Association has 
been formed on Keuka Lake, N. Y., with 
eighteen registrants from this one body of 
water. Fleets of the handy little 15-footers 
have been started on virtually all the Finger 
Lakes, and the class as a whole extends from 
Florida to Canada. 


+ + + 
Yachting Activity in Gravesend Bay 


At a recent meeting of Gravesend Bay 
yacht clubs plans were formulated for a 
marine parade and other yachting activities 
for boat-minded Brooklynites. The parade, 
which is scheduled for July 31st, will circle 
the bay, starting from the east and run- 
ning west to Fort Hamilton and return. 
Sailing enthusiasts were well represented at 
the meeting, and since many desirable 
trophies have been offered for scheduled 
sailing events in Stars, Comets, Snipes, and 
the open class under 16 feet, it is expected 
that Gravesend Bay will once more take its 
place as a major yachting center for residents 
of Greater New York. The clubs represented 
at the meeting were the Bay Ridge, the 
Excelsior, the Marine and Field, the Pilgrim, 
and the Gravesend Bay Star Class. 
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c\t0's DEFERRED PAYMENT PLAN 


makes owning an Elco easy 


I’ YOU’VE hesitated about seriously considering a 
boat for this summer because of the question of 


financing the purchase and of the cost of operation, 
here is important information for you. 

In addition to offering you the finest standardized 
cruisers and motor yachts built, Elco offers you a 
remarkably generous Deferred Payment Plan. You 
can enjoy your Elco as you pay for it—with pay- 
ments spread over a twelve-months period and a 


finance charge so low that it will surprise you. 

Maintenance and operation costs are also less than 
you’d expect. Elco can give you exact figures. For 
instance, in average service, the Marinette 30 costs 
only $450 per year, including storage, overhauling, 
maintenance, insurance, gasoline, etc. We will be 
glad to furnish information on other models and on 
Elco’s Deferred Payment Plan upon request—and 
to quote you an allowance on your present boat. 





(Above and right.) Trim and capable in appearance, the Marinette 30 has lots 
of sunshine space forward for lounging and a grand, full-headroom cabin. 
Full-length spring berths sleep 4 in comfort —there’s plenty of stowage space 
—and the galley is designed and equipped for preparing rea/ meals. From $3,990. 


Permanent 
Showroom 





Custom Cruisette 41 (/eft)...the finest boat afloat for the man who wants 
a big third cabin forward for a captain or extra guest. A yacht in everything but 
size and upkeep... . with a beautiful, ‘‘fairlined’’ exterior, spacious cabins, lux- 
urious fittings and a hull built to take heavy off-shore weather. A wide choice 
of interior arrangements is offered, sleeping up to g From $11,250. 


See the newest models at Port Elco or crite for 
illustrated catalogue to: 


PORT ELCO i piri acc nyc. 


x *&* k * 


ELCO CRUISERS, INC. — County Causeway, Miami, Florida 


THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, N. J. 
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TIME, turning forward in its flight, has 

Ralph Wiley in the grumble seat again. 
... The Oxford (Md.) tycoon, whose 
favorite novel is “Gone With Anthony 
Adverse,”’ writes: 

“‘T have been all messed up all day acc’t 
of this daylight saving time you folks have in 
New York. Sure can cause a lot of confuse- 
ment. There you are an hour ahead of your- 
selves all the time and we are mostly a couple 
of hours or days behind. If we could set our 
clock back about three weeks we would look 
a lot better to our customers this time o’ year. 

“Might call it ‘shipyard time.’ . . . I’ve 
about reached the point where I agree with 
my old friend ‘Cappy’ Smith who said ‘I 
don’t know nothin’ ’bout this new kind 0’ 
time. . . . I go by the tide’.”’ 


According to the sober and meticulous 
Associated Press, there was a five-team dinghy 
regatta on the Seekonk River at Providence 
wherein oarsmen representing various colleges 
competed. ... Im eagerly awaiting the 
AP’s report of the Yale-Harvard regatta 
which will be sailed over a windward and 
loo’ard course this month on the Thames at 
New London... . 


It’s rumored Seven Seas won’t come about 
because her mainmast was moved forward to 
make way for the construction of a dining 
saloon on deck... . £ Apparently it wasn’t 
considered practical to build around the mast. 
. . . There was the chance that belaying 
pins might fall into the soup. . . . 


An example of neat juxtaposition appears 
in the catalog compiled before the sad busi- 
ness of selling the old Leviathan down the 
river. . . . The monumental listing of her 
furnishings includes: 

... ‘a quantity of Bibles and prayer 
hooks: a cocktail bar. . . .” 


From a glance at Latifa, as she lay to her 
mudhook off the Royal Bermuda Yacht 
Club, I’d say she’s going to make a spirited 
competitor in the impending ocean race. 
. . . Despite her short rig (now being ex- 
changed for her racing outfit at City Island) 
this slick -yawl looks like a thoroughbred. 
. . . Her owner and master, Commodore 
Mason of the Royal Ocean Racing Club, has 
three friends with him in the afterguard and 
a pro crew of four. . . . If you’ve ever been 
in there with an all-amateur crowd you’ll 
realize how much sense that makes. . . 


Romanticists comment sadly on the 
passing of the windjammers and lament the 
senility of the age of sail — but sail actually 
is as persistent as life itself, immortal as the 
winds that breathe life into it. . . . Still it 
springs up in the most unexpected and often 
inappropriate places. There was the exotic 
yawl I saw the other day beating leisurely up 
the North River oblivious to the threatening 
proximity of hurrying and impatient mercan- 
tile traffic indifferent to her origin or fate. . . . 

Judging from the salt crystals glittering on 
her faded hull and the generally weary, 
weathered look of her she may have been 
coming home victorious from a long and bit- 


ter battle with the sea. . . . The man at her 
wheel sat motionless, like sculptured bronze, 
not waving to the passengers staring un- 
comprehendingly from the decks of out- 
bound liners, nor appearing to observe the 
sudden ferries bearing down on him... . 
In the lee rigging fluttered a pair of pants. . . . 

Possibly this apparition was only a day 
out from Coney Island bound for Yonkers — 
as prosaic as that — but nevertheless it was 
a symbol of an eternal survival... . 


An engineer who has been working on the 
ships of Imperial Airways at the Bermuda 
base has been datelining his reports ‘‘The 
Isles of Rust.” ... 


Bill (Seaap) Robinson is back, voicing 
encomiums on his Indian hermaphrodite 
brig which he acquired in Ceylon and in 
which he and Mrs. R. have been cruising the 
Indian Ocean and Red Sea for the past two 
years. ... 

“She’s being brought home by a Gloucester 
sea captain and six Hindu sailors who wear 
rubies in their ears and who hope to study 
navigation here and learn what America’s 
about,” said Bill... . 


I wonder how the boys are going to get by 
the Customs. .. . 


Robinson is interested in a venture at 
Ipswich, Mass., to build practical replicas 
of some of the comfortable models of the 
Elegant Eighties, and before. He thinks the 
trend in modern yacht construction is ‘un- 
healthy, unseaworthy, unimaginative.” 

Says he, “‘ All the modern yachts look alike 
— all designed for speed and gingerbreaded 
with gadgets . . . all right for Long Island 
Sound, but they jump around like Mexican 
beans when there’s a bit of seaon. . . .” 

Right-o, Bill. ... I’m nominating you 
for Chief of the Department of Under- 
statement. ... 


‘Noisy’? Raymond told me he sat up 
until five o’clock the other morning reading 
this column... . 

Later on I heard him telling somebody 
else why. He couldn’t sleep — and there was 
nothing else to read. . . . 


Boake Carter, a radio nuisance, who says 
he’s a sail boat man himseli, aired the fact 
that President Roosevelt had been invited 
to sail in the Gubernatorial Regatta at New 
Orleans next Labor Day by Governor White 
of Mississippi, who has been the perennial 
winner of the event since its inception (I 
think)... . 

Prexy is alleged to have replied that he 
doubted if affairs of State would permit, but 
that if he found he could get around to it 
nobody else would have a chance... . I 
suspect that, if correctly quoted on this point, 
the Chief Executive was speaking with his 
silver tongue in his cheek, because so far as I 
know he isn’t a racing man. . 

According to Paul Rust, whose A mberjack 
the President chartered for a cruise up the 
Maine coast some years ago, and who was 
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one of the crew for a spell on that voyage, 
Mr. Roosevelt is a crack skipper and jovial 
shipmate but has never been known to get 
enthusiastic about the competitive aspects 
of the sport... . 


“‘In-bad the Sailor” of A. & M. College of 
Texas, writes as follows: 

“Almost anyone connected with the sea 
knows the meaning of the term roadstead. 

“But Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, fifth 
edition, defines the term as a protected place 
where ships may ride at anchor. 

‘“‘Whereas Funk & Wagnall’s Comprehen- 
sive Standard calls it a place of anchorage off 
shore without harbor protection. 


“Why don’t the dictionaries get together?” 
asks ‘“In-bad,’’ who says he’s an ardent 
follower of this column, God bless him. 


Well, that thought brought up the question 
of the month: what, in the nautical sense, is 
a roadster? Naturally, you’re supposed to 
answer without looking it up. . . . 


Bermuda . . . Vying in interest with the 
Six-Metre show in which Indian Scout was 
seldom trailing anybody, was the first whale 
chase in these parts in some 42 years, which 
ended happily for the whales. . . . 

A Mr. Cowan (who would probably be an 
avid fox hunter if he were living in that set) 
has been after his Southampton neighbors 
for some time to revive whaling. . . . 

Quite a lot of practice ashore with a horn 
and a bomb lance had been going on, there- 
fore, when Mr. Cowan suddenly sighted a 
fine school of whales one morning and al- 
though the hour was 6:30 and many of 
Southampton’s potential whalers don’t turn 
in until around three on account of burning 
the midnight oil or something, Mr. Cowan 
seized the horn and wound it vigorously. . . . 

There was a response, if not immediate at 
least gratifying, and soon one of the whale- 
boats, modelled on the famed New Bedford 
variety, was putting out to do battle with the 
quarry which had begun spouting defi- 
ance... . 

Pulling furiously, the gallant crew got 
within range of one of the leviathans, the har- 
pooner took aim and the damned bomb lance 
which had given an impeccable perform- 
ance ashore, refused to go off. . . . 

Undaunted, the harpooner seized an old- 
fashioned ‘‘iron,’’ prepared to meet the 
whale on the most primitive terms, but 
although the boat’s crew raised blisters as 
they gave way for all they were worth, the 
monster kept his distance and refused to get 
stuck for the party... . 

The whalers, worked up to a desperate 
pitch of enthusiasm, took after another whale 
and still another with the same exasperating 
result. . . . Finally the whales got tired of 
the sport and disappeared to the north- 
‘ard. .. . Mr. Cowan is hopeful that the 
next whales to visit Bermuda will be more 
sympathetic with the aspirations of the 
intrepid group of Southamptonites who are 
seeking so earnestly to revive the industry. . . . 
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MOTOR CAR 








OSSIBLY the most enjoyable time of the 

year to acquire a new motor car is that 
season which takes you to your favorite resort 
... to Newport . .. or, perhaps, Harbor 
Springs .. . or Santa Barbara. 

So now, before you start, we'd like to sug- 
gest that you insure a maximum of pleasure 
for this summer by taking two pleasant 
preparatory steps. 

First: decide to get your new car now. And 
second: accept our invitation to use, without 
obligation, a new 1938 Packard 12 or Super 8 
over one of these nice weekends. 

Frankly, we are extending this invitation 
because we are so utterly confident of the 


ability of these Senior Packards to convince 
you that they are the most magnificent 
Packards ever built—the finest of all large, 
fine motor cars. 


You will delight in recognizing those endur- 
ing, always recognizable basic Packard lines. 
You will revel in the new Senior Packard’s 
supreme comfort, its almost uncanny quiet 
as you ride. And, as you put the car to any 
test you like, you will realize its mechanical 
perfection and extreme, inherent safety. 


After that, it may surprise you to discover 
that a 1938 Packard 12 or Super 8 actually 
costs hundreds of dollars less than any com- 
parable car you can buy, foreign or domestic. 


THE PACKARD 12 CONVERTIBLE SEDAN FOR FIVE PASSENGERS 


You can enjoy this interesting prelude to 
your summer by looking under “Packard” in 
the telephone book for the Packard dealer 
nearest you, then calling and telling him 
when he may place one of these cars at 
your disposal. 


PACKARD 


She 12. 


She Chr +« Cle Eight 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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All in the day’s work. No time to be down by the head, or too heavily loaded 


PRELUDE TO DEEP WATER CRUISING 


Some of the High Spots of Final Preparations for Offshore Cruising and Racing 


By FREDERIC M. GARDINER ' 


WELL known deep water-sailor-racer-author * 
naively describes how he started across the 
Atlantic in his yacht, only to find confusion 
below in the form of gear adrift and gallons 
of oil in the bilges. Being a good sport he lays 
the blame nowhere, leaving, rather, the im- 
pression that that was just one of those 
things. Last winter one of the competitors in the Miami- 
Nassau Race turned back because his storage batteries had 
gone adrift, and nearly asphyxiated the crew. That was an- 
other of those things. And, just to show that Iam not trying 
to be high hat, I shall never forget the day I myself proudly 
launched a fine, able schooner, with all the seacocks open! She 
was saved from sinking only by mad dashing about, coupled 
with the fact that the bottom was only a foot below her keel. 
We have all, without doubt, gone on offshore cruises, or 
inshore, for that matter, when these, those, and the other 
* Nutting: “The Track of the Typhoon.” 


ez 


things went adrift below (with an awful racket); when the 
cook got seasick and we had to eat cold; when the water 
went bad; when the headstay carried away; when somebody 
forgot to make fast the bitter end on a new hawser; or when 
the kerosene can capsized into the Irish stew! And we prob- 
ably all thought ‘‘it’s all in the game.” 

Which is a good sporting way to take it, if we have to take 
it. But the burden of my song is that we shouldn’t have to 
take it. (I have no excuse for the open seacocks; it was just 
carelessness.) And we won’t have to take it if we go about 
things systematically. The joy of offshore cruises in which I 
have participated, during which nothing important went 
adrift; on which hot meals were served with impressive and 
gratifying regularity; and the night watch could fortify the 
inner man ad lib with hot coffee and ‘“‘snacks”’; when every- 
thing was, and remained, shipshape and Bristol fashion, with 
a sensible place to hang wet oilskins, sideboards on the bunks 
so that you could sleep on the windward side, and some other 
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Loaded to the gunwales! Start of a long ocean race. Note dories for life boats 


place besides the main cabin in which to stow light sails, 
linger in my memory not only because of the pleasure in 
them, but because of their rarity. 

There is no insurmountable obstacle to good behavior 
alow and aloft, on deck and in the bilges, regardless of the 
heeling, pitching, wallowing or other motion of the yacht, 
within reason, of course. I do not, for example, maintain 
that you can expect to go through a hurricane, or emulate 
Captain Voss’s upside down tactics in a typhoon, without 
the likelihood of some of the gear taking chips out of the 
carlins, or other slight irregularities. Nor is it possible, at the 
last moment, to guard against slipshod structural work 
which is already well covered up; that must be avoided in 
the building of the ship and in the supervision of work at 
fitting out time. 

Successful preparation for deep water cruising, or racing, is 
a matter of experience, study, care, and system. The great 
difference between deep water work and ordinary cruising is, 
obviously, that once at sea with no harbors of refuge under 
your lee, your vessel becomes a world of its own, dependent 
on her own strength, equipment, and crew for everything. 
As an old salt said, ‘‘There ain’t no back door at sea you kin 
slide out an’ get things!”’ As it is a rare occurrence for any- 
one:without some cruising experience behind him to venture 
far into the open sea, I am assuming in the discussion which 
follows that those who are interested in this as an amplifica- 
tion of their own ideas of ocean cruising, are well equipped 
to take care of the preparations and precautions connected 
with more sheltered adventures. So, as suggested in the sub- 
title, I shall stick to the “high spots,” with particular em- 
phasis on certain aspects which should add to pleasure and 
comfort, rather than to the more important question of 
safety. 

The weakest link in the chain of operations which pre- 
pares a yacht for deep water work, is very apt to be system. 
There are excellent books and articles of reference to which 
you can turn to supplement your own knowledge, and there 


are plenty of men with whom to discuss your problems. But 
unless you lay out the work logically, unless you prepare 
lists, and lists, and more lists, and then follow and check 
them meticulously, important details which you are fully 
aware should be taken care of, are almost sure to be for- 
gotten. Of course you will say, ‘‘Anybody knows that!” 
Admitted. But my observation has been that, while every- 
body knows it, only about 10 per cent do it thoroughly. The 
open seacocks over which I blushed were the only things, in 
that instance, that I can remember which were not taken 
care of, and they were not on the list! They were not on the list 
because who would ever think that somebody wouldn’t re- 
member to close seacocks? So while everybody was remem- 
bering nobody got around to attending to them. There is 
only one safe rule; leave out nothing from the lists which 
should be done. 
As a first step, divide your yacht into departments: 


1. Deck Department 
Navigation 
Boatswain (lamps, paint, sails, etc.) 
Safety appliances 
2. Engine Room 
Mechanical equipment (include fuel and lubrication) 
Electrical equipment 
Fire protection 
3. Steward’s Department 
Galley 
Stores 
Medical equipment 


There is not space here to attempt to make complete lists 
of what should be done, or what supplies should be carried 
for ordinary cruising. Most of you have your own lists from 
previous seasons; The Galley Guide, by Alex W. Moffat, has 
excellent lists of supplies, spare parts, etc., and Deep Water 
Cruising, by E. G. Martin, is a book well worth the attention 
of anyone contemplating that sort of enterprise — wel! 
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A yacht’s deck may look like this when getting 
ready, but this craft never looked like this at sea 


worth, as a matter of fact, rereading before each such cruise’ 
to brush up memories. 

In the deck department, bearing in mind that you won’t 
be able to run to the corner store to replenish, in addition to 
the ordinary navigation and other equipment you must 
carry all the equipment for celestial navigation, instruments, 
books, and tables (see catalogs of nautical instrument shops) ; 
and if equipped with radio and/or direction finder, charts 
and instructions to go with them. You must have spare 
canvas of proper weights to repair both light and working 
sails, and plenty of it; manila and wire rope to replace run- 


ning rigging; spare blocks, shackles, and “‘jigs’’; extra 





Excellent stowage — everything in order, 
easily accessible, and out of the way 


rotators and lines for the patent log; strong canvas covers 
for the hatches and skylights; deadlights for port holes; a 
small amount of lumber for fishing broken spars, and wire to 
go with it; spare slides (for jib-headed rig) or mast hoops 
(for gaff rig); you should have put bagy wrinkle in the proper 
places to prevent chafe, but it is a good idea to have some 
extra made up; candles and candle lanterns; rockets and/or 
Very pistol and cartridges; and oil (preferably fish oil) for 
heavy weather, and a pump for sea work, not for river 
cruising! 

The carrying of a sea anchor has become a controversial 
subject. But, for two reasons, I think every small yacht 
should carry one in the open sea. These reasons are that even 
though the boat may take care of herself in a storm, without 
a sea anchor she may drift far off her course, or be endan- 
gered for lack of sea room. An approximate formula for size 
of sea anchor is one foot diameter of opening for each ten 
feet of water line length; with a small opening at the peak 
of the cone, and the length of the anchor one and one-half 
times the diameter of the large opening. 

If you have room, carry a fisherman type dory for a life- 
boat; they are by far the most seaworthy. The ordinary 
“dinghy”’ is of little value in the open sea. If you can’t carry 
a dory a life raft is the next best bet. 

Since Charlie Atwater started the idea, it is becoming more 
popular to make lines fast to the men on watch in heavy 


Deep water trim. A little low in the water, but not 
bad. Note the chafing gear and the dory on deck 


weather, with sufficient length of line to give the men free- 
dom of movement, and with sufficient strength so that, if a 
man is swept overboard the line will hold the strain. Special 
belts, made for this purpose, are now on the market. 

As deep water cruising of the type we are considering will 
be almost wholly under sail, the main problem in the engine 
room is to see that everything is thoroughly and strongly 
secured so that you can forget about it. You should, however, 
be equipped with spare parts of the kind which can be in- 
stalled without the services of a mechanic (spark plugs, 
distributor points, etc.), and of course with a complete set of 
tools. You should also be sure that your exhaust line is ar- 
ranged, or equipped, so that water cannot get back into the 
cylinders when following seas boil up to your counter. 

Fire is usually thought of in connection with the engine 
room, so, while under the conditions we are considering the 

(Continued on page 127) 
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CIRCUMNAVIGATING THE ADIRONDACKS 


Part I. Cruising Under Power 


Through Inland Waterways 


By 


ELIZABETH B. HALL 


T ALL began when my husband, born and brought 
up in the Middle West, took root, after five 
years, in Boston and realized that the At- 
mg |antic Ocean lay close at hand. This realiza- 
== tion, however, did not occur suddenly in 
the manner of that gentleman who found 
himself upon a peak in Darien. We lived in an inland sub- 
urb, spending our summers by force of circumstance even 
further inland and, though many of our friends spent their 
summers on the water, we felt that boats were not for us. 
Then, one summer, we were invited to spend a week-end 
with some friends on Lake Champlain and they had the Ark. 
She was a 26-foot cabin cruiser ten years old, but she seemed 
a yacht to us and we spent a good deal of time in her in the 
three short days we were there. My husband, Livy, has a 
love of engines that had always constituted in my mind a 
distinct abnormality, but I discovered during that week-end 
that marine engines do not smell like automobile engines. 
And I began to remember long forgotten things connected 
with a childhood spent on Long Island, the slap, slap of 
small waves on the hull and the swish of the bow wave. Even 
so, I had been brought up in that school which scorns the 
power boat for pleasure and it took some convincing from 
the practical Livy before I began to see that power boating 
was a sport in itself, to realize the vast possibilities of a 
‘abin cruiser and to accept the fact that here was something 
we could do on the water while sailing was out of the question. 
So the idea was born that it would be fun to charter a boat 
on Lake Champlain and to cruise for a week or two with as 
many more as the boat would carry. Subsequent conniving 
delivered into our hands the Ark herself and, still remember- 
ing her after a considerable lapse of time as a spacious affair 
with two bunks and a large cockpit — it was all of nine feet 
in length — we promptly issued invitations to three of our 
friends. Two, Bob and Nancy Peirce, were people we did 
not know well but “liked,” and the third, F. D., a girl whose 
intrinsic worth we had had occasion to test and find thor- 
oughly sound innumerable times, was a lady. Fortunately, 
none of the three got a look at the Ark before that cold 
August evening when they brought their duffel aboard and 
‘ried to stow it, else this story might never have been 
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Out On te broad Atlantic, where the Gulf Stream, that river in the ocean, 
blue waters northward. From a photograph by M. Rosenfeld 





On the way at last, with no chance of being re- 


called unless one incautiously telephones home 


written. But the fact remains that, whether the Fates smiled 
upon us in our innocence or not, we returned from a ten- 
day cruise knowing the Peirces rather more than well and 
liking them immensely, and with F. D. higher in our esti- 
mation than ever, her cool elegance still intact. And the 
next winter we bought the Whibbendoo. 

We found her in February, in a Quiney yacht yard, a 
1934 Eleo, 33 feet l.o.a., of the raised deck design, with four 
bunks and a galley in the cabin, and a tremendous cockpit, 
three-quarters of which was covered by an awning. Our 
finding her marked the end of a long trail that wound 
through a goodly portion of the frigid winter-swept yards 
between Boston and New York. Possibly it was a sentimen- 
tal association with the Ark that drove us to favor a layout 
almost exactly like hers but I think it was largely that the 
‘abin cruisers of latest design did not appeal to us. We were 
quite willing to forego their comfort for the pleasure of an 
open cockpit in fair weather. Further, the Whibbendoo was 
equipped on each side with three sliding sashes with glass 
ports which could be drawn up in dirty weather, completely 
enclosing the covered portion of the cockpit, while the 
usual canvas covering adequately protected that portion 
of the stern which was open. 

Where to go once we had her was never a matter of dis- 
cussion, for our experience being limited to beautiful Lake 
Champlain, and our associations with that territory being so 
pleasant, our one desire was to explore further the inland 
waterways of the East. We had three weeks in August at 
our disposal and the Whibbendoo economically cruised at 
eight to mine knots, so it was purely a matter of arithmetic 
that led us to circumnavigate the Adirondacks and set 
our course along the Erie Canal to Lake Oneida, thence by 
way of the Oswego River to Lake Ontario, the Thousand 
Islands, the St. Lawrence to Sorel, forty miles below Mont- 
real, and homeward from there by the Richelieu River, 
Lake Champlain, the Champlain Canal, the Hudson River 
and Long Island Sound to Boston. This was approximately 
a 1500-mile trip and whereas, in point of time, we could do 
it, we finally decided on a more leisurely procedure with 
time out for shore excursions, exploring the byways, and a 
margin of time to allow for possible delays. To this end 
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Livy and three other men brought the boat around to 
Albany in July. 

There was little that it was absolutely necessary to do 
towards fitting her out, as her former owner had maintained 
her in admirable shape but, knowing from experience to 
what proportions the miscellany of five people could grow, 
we did contrive as many extra lockers as we could. So Au- 
gust 7th, 1937, the day we had awaited so long, finally 
dawned hot and muggy. The Peirces and F. D. having met 
us at my family home some 50 miles from Albany, we tossed 
everything into the car and fled from the telephone that 
might conceivably summon one or another of us back. 
Only our old cocker, Chance, was himself, possessing that 
sometimes enviable birthright of the dog, no fear for the 
future and no regrets for the past; perching himself as best 
he could on top of the duffle, he began to cruise right there. 
But not until we actually left Albany was it possible for us 
to feel really free of the world and its worries. And therein, 
to my mind, lies one of the greatest charms of cruising for, 
once under way, there are none that can order your life. 

The Albany Yacht Club had rendered efficient service 
and taken excellent care of our boat for nearly a month but, 
by reason of the fact that it lies almost directly under the 
busy railway bridge that crosses the Hudson, it is probably 
one of the dirtiest anchorages on earth and our departure 





Left, a freight steamer leaving 
Lock 28 in the canal around 
the Galoup Rapids, in the St. 
Lawrence River. The lock 
gates are wooden and worked 
by hand. Opening and closing 
them is hard labor. Right, a 
typical view of the bridge 





thence was to the tune of a mighty scrubbing and cleaning. 
Busy as we were, it seemed but a moment between the time 
that the gray buildings of Albany had dropped astern and 
the Federal lock at Troy was upon us. We had started 
“up state” in earnest. 

Once through the lock, we soon arrived at that great 
junction where a sign on the shore so simply proclaims 
“Erie Canal — Champlain Canal.’’ There, to the north- 
ward, lay the direct waterway to Canada. Westward ran 
the course that links the Great Lakes with New York and 
the Atlantic, that brought the rich produce of the West 
eastward to build the Empire State and made New York 
the greatest city in the world. Many people have forgotten 
the part the Erie Canal played in the development of the 
East and there were actually people, many in fact, who 
stared mystified at us when we said we were cruising inland 
to Lake Ontario. ‘‘How will you go?” they said. “‘But you'll 
never have time to go by the sea and the St. Lawrence and 
back, will you?” 

The Erie Canal is still there and, if it is no longer an 
important factor in the commerce of the country, it is still a 
fairly busy cheap slow freight route from west to east and one 
that for the yachtsman opens up thousands of miles of 
inland waterways. Where it follows the Mohawk River, 
as it does for so much of the distance between the Hudson 
and Lake Oneida, the canal must still present the same 
appearance that it did a hundred years ago, but for the rest 
it is greatly altered. The old course has been abandoned 
where it wound through towns, for a more direct route, and 
the whole has been widened and deepened considerably 
over its original form, being now navigable to barges of 
1000 tons burden as compared to the first canal boats of 
75 tons burden in 1825. If one expects to find great scenic 
beauty along the Erie, or the old romantic life of the 
‘“‘canawlers,”’ one will 
be disappointed. 
But if one travels, as 
we did, with a full 
appreciation of the 
historical significance 
of this “big ditch” 
and, after reading such 
historical novels as 
Walter Edmonds’ 
Drums Along the Mo- 
hawk, Erie Water, and 
Rome Haul, it is possi- 
ble to supply out of 
the imagination what 


Looking back at one of the 

locks near Waterford where 

the boats are lifted 167 

feet in a series of five 

locks. ‘‘Whibbendoo’s”’ as- 

cent was neither rapid no: 
at all spectacular 





Left, Chance found himself in 
congenial surroundings from 
the start. He fell into the 
water from a catwalk once, 
but he never repeated the 
mishap. Right, the author and 
“FD.” at one of the locks 
on the Cornwall Canal 





the canal now lacks in romantic flavor, and to find a certain 
charm and fascination in the few days that are necessary 
along its way to reach some other body of water. 

The Whibbendoo pointed her bow westward on the Erie 
and almost immediately we found ourselves at the five locks 
in Waterford, a series that were to lift us 167 feet. But our 
ascent was neither as rapid nor as spectacular as was ap- 
propriate to the feelings with which we arrived at the gate. 
We never did determine the cause of the delay but the fact 
remains that we sat in a little backwater of sewage and 
debris while our spirits sank and our temperatures rose in 
the heat of the day for an hour and a quarter before the gate 
opened and we entered the lock. Visions of three weeks on 
the canal assailed us and we were a worried crew when we 
finally swung the bow through the gate. Bob eased her up 
to the starboard side of the lock and Livy leapt on to the 
nearest set of iron rungs imbedded in the wall. It was a 
high lock and each rung was thoroughly coated with slime 
so that, aside from the danger of slipping, he was covered 
with filth by the time he finally scrambled to the top and 
passed the line around two bollards, tossing the free end 
back to someone on the bow. Then, quite properly, the lock 
tender filled the lock from the opposite side, thus causing the 
current to hold us against the wall, but we were quite un- 
prepared for the terrific pressure of the water as it entered 
and were hard put to it to keep the boat clear of the wall. 

Once at the top, we wordlessly broke out a large box of 
excellent cigars, the purchase of which, at Livy’s insistence, 
had caused Nancy, the purser, to complain loudly and at 
great length, and passed them out to everyone who seemed 
to have any authority, including what were undoubtedly a 
couple of loafers. And then, like Kipling’s Elephant’s Child, 
we went on our way a little warm and, quite unlike that 
tidy pachyderm, much astonished, still having no faith 
whatever in Livy or 
the cigars. But all was 
well and we had 
learned a lot. We 
found Lock No. 3 
open for us and this 
time, instead of climb- 
ing the ladder, Livy 
tried the successful 
experiment of leaping 
off on the embank- 
ment before we en- 
tered the lock, run- 
ning ahead and up the 
concrete steps with 
the line which he 





“Whibbendoo” waiting to 
enter a lock on the Barge 
Canal. The laundresses have 
already started work. With 
five persons in a small boat, 
they are usually busy 
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passed around the bollards and dropped to us as we came 
to a neat halt directly below. The lock seemed just as high 
but, for some reason, the water did not enter so fast this time. 
Similar conditions prevailed throughout the rest of the run 
and, though it may or may not have had anything to do 
with the Havanas which we handed out regularly, a certain 
reverence was readily detected in Nancy’s manner as she 
laid the box away after each lock. 

That evening, quite by accident, we discovered the fasci- 
nation of night navigation. Delayed by our wait at the first 
lock, we tied up for dinner in a large basin above Lock 7 
at 8:15 and discussed the problem of our generator, which 
had not been charging properly, and the advisability of run- 
ning on up the river to Schenectady before stopping for the 
night lest we find ourselves unable, in this comparatively 
remote spot, to get under way in the morning. None of us 
viewed the precaution with enthusiasm as the basin was a 
lovely spot, with veils of mist shimmering and parting over 
the twilit waters, the red lights of a dredge twinkling in 
the distance and the occasional musical toot of a canal 
boat, coupled with the hollow chunk of her Diesel, lending 
a friendly note. Also, the prospect of navigating that chan- 
nel in the dark was not an alluring one but, at 9:15, we 
cast off and started. 

None of us will ever forget that hour’s run and it was a 
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The crane at the Quincy Adams yard picks the 
boat up and swings her ’round over the water 


thing we were to do again often in the future for the pure 
pleasure of it. The channel, easy to follow by day, was not 
difficult by night, every buoy being well lighted and the 
mysterious magical aspect assumed by river life at night 
enchanted us all; the channel markers pointing trembling 
fingers of red and gold down the oily black water, the ordi- 
nary sounds of shore life taking on a remote softness as they 
traveled to us, the swish of the bow wave as three of us lay 
forward on the deck casting about with the searchlight for 
possible driftwood, and the final blaze of twinkling lights 
turning the river into a riot of gold and black as we entered 
the town. 

Another day and a half of leisurely cruising brought us to 
Lake Oneida and, as the canal toward the end was stirred for 
some miles by the operations of a dredge to a coffee-colored 
froth laden with debris of all sorts that necessitated running 
slowly, we were not sorry to bid farewell and glide on to the 
clear green waters of the lake. Our clothing had been scanty 
indeed in the hot weather but somehow we had contrived 
to use up the last of our clean clothes and so, floating some- 
where on the lake, we spent the remainder of the afternoon 
in a bustle of activity that would have put scores of China- 
men to shame. Swimming around the boat, we alternated 
cleaning off the last traces of the dirty Hudson and the 
canal from the hull with washing ourselves. Once anchored 
for the night, we were festooned with laundry. 

Excerpts from the log written by Nancy for the following 
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day read as follows: ‘“‘Up at eight. A swim in clear water 
and breakfast. Nine-thirty, up anchor. Out around Long 
Point, sounding as we go on W course. Ten thirty, leave 
Oneida River for canal, slow as per notice given at Lock 22 
for Govt. probing and rock work. Rain and more rain. 
Lock 1, waiting for gate, we get caught in current. Boat 
swings round and round but finally brought under control 
in time to enter gate. Dock in Phoenix to shop. On through 
canal. Hot lunch. Rain stops. This canal a honey, clear 
water, high wooded banks, with nice locks, not too high, 
and smooth walls. Lock 7, fresh little boys swimming called 
F. D. ‘Dreamy Eyes.’ Last lock a Federal one opening into 
Oswego Harbor — lock slow. Lake Ontario beautiful and 
oh so big! Hastened there for nice swim and aquaplaning, 
then back to tie up astern of Army Engineers’ boat. Got ice. 
Off to movies after dinner. Wakened at five in the morning 
by great rain storm. Found F. D. in fuddled state weakly 
trying to pull up side of boat mistaking it for sash. P. S. 
Chance fell in after we returned from movies trying to 
negotiate slippery catwalk forward and was rescued from 
dinghy.” (He never did that again.) 

The crossing of Lake Ontario to Kingston was uneventful 
and, save for a bad moment just as we were starting when 
the earsplitting reverberations of the target practice from 
the Government base on shore gave us to think that possibly 
we had been mistaken for the target, steering a compass 
course offshore was a pleasant variation from the navigation 
of the preceding days. 

Perhaps if we had known of the delights in store for us 
from Kingston on through the Thousand Islands, we would 
not have enjoyed the canal so much in our haste to arrive. 
But the ever changing conditions of inland cruising, espe- 
cially over new territory when every foot of the way is a 
new adventure, is one of its chief delights. Kingston was a 
fascinating spot and, for the first of many times, we were 
to deplore the time limit that kept us from further explora- 
tion both ashore and afloat. F. D.’s log for August 12th, 
Kingston to Howe Island, says: ‘‘ Up at seven, sun shining. 
Went to Deadman’s Bay for swim. The Halls and Chance 
swam ashore for a look at Martello Tower.’’ The tower was 
one of several built for defense from the Indians and the 
whole place was characterized by picturesque old forts. 
We spent a good part of the day exploring Fort Frederick 
and wished we had time for them all. 

The weather had turned squally after the first fine promise 
of the morning and we left for the short run down river to 
Howe Island in a hard flurry of rain. As I lay curled in the 
cozy comfort of my berth reading, and later stood in the 
stern holding a turn of rope around the bitt while we towed 
two derelict boys in a sailing dinghy into the lee of an 
island, I could not help but think of the luxurious cruisers 
we had passed from time to time with their glass enclosed 
cabins and be thankful we had plumped for the Whibben- 
doo’s design. Breasting her way through a choppy sea, we 
were amply protected from the weather but the fresh air 
was in our faces and on every side were scenes of great 
beauty. The St. Lawrence has beautiful clear green water 
and, whipped by the wind, it stretched away in streaks of 
light green, gray and dark, topped by scudding spray, to the 
rocky broken shore line where the firs stood blackly out- 
lined against the gray sky. 

Gananoque is a pretty little town and, inasmuch as a 
good part of the population there is dependent on power 
craft for transportation, all sorts of supplies are readily 
had and service is excellent. Finding there an accommodat- 
ing soul who thought it not at all out of the way to wash and 
iron in twenty-four hours a tremendous bag of soiled clothes, 
we made it our base the next morning and set off to explore. 

(Continued on page 130) 





















“EDLU II” 


R. J. Schaefer’s new yawl was built by Henry B. Nevins, 
Inc., of City Island, New York, from designs by Spark- 
man & Stephens, Inc. Her lines were worked out after 
mode! tests in the tank at Stevens Institute. She is 68'6” 
in length over all, 48’0” on the water line, 14’8” 
beam and 9’3” draft. A small centerboard is fitted, 
entirely below the cabin floor. Left, cockpit and after 


PROBE. 


deck showing the main sheet rig and winches. 











As auxiliary power, “Edlu Il” 


carries a Gray 6-71 motor with 









2:1 reduction gear. Above, the 





main cabin, looking aft. Below, the 
engine is located under the floor 
of the little deckhouse aft. 
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“Temptress” sailing into Nassau Harbor. She is an old-timer, 45 feet 
over all, 32 feet water line, 13 feet 6 inches beam and 5 feet 6 inches draft 


WITHOUT BENEFIT OF TIME 


“Temptress” Voyages from Nassau to the Virginia Capes 


By A. C. STRONG 


HIS IS a treatise on navigation and how not to 
navigate; and, notwithstanding, how to find 
longitude without logarithms. An example 
is presented, in a voyage from Nassau, 
B. W. I., to the Virginia Capes made with- 
out benefit of time which tells of a landfall 
(if one may call it that) on the nose after nine days at sea. 

In the spring of 1934, Temptress cruised about her anchors 
in Nassau Harbor for two months. Nassau is a lovely place; 
but even if I were anchored off the port of Heaven for two 
months I would want to go to Hell — but not alone, and I 
had put the mate ashore. He was a delightful youth but, 
well . . . we did not get on. I am not the perfect captain. 
Conor O’Brien needed a relay of ten men good and true (so 
to speak) to circumnavigate the world. One may do almost 
as well cruising coastwise. There is more land on which to 
put them ashore. 

I may have my complexes, but sailing single-handed is not 
one of them. Having observed single-handers, I have found 
happy and self-sufficient specimens only — in harbor. I sus- 
pect they feel otherwise at sea. For there are times when 
anyone, even with a well found ship and crew, wonders why 
he’s damn fool enough to leave the land. So I cruised about 
my anchors in Nassau Harbor, meanwhile writing unavailing 
letters to friends in Florida. 





Temptress is a 45-foot ketch. She has three anchors ranging 
from 60 to 170 pounds. Any two of them will hold her any- 
where I have anchored except in the Bahamas, and I don’t 
fancy getting them on board alone, even in a calm. Others 
have observed that anchors are the limiting factors for the 
single-hander. 

Alf Loomis has ‘‘razzed”’ members of the Cruising Club of 
America for cruising about their anchors in Lloyds Harbor. 
Our beloved organization should come to Nassau. Temptress 
has cruised about Nassau Harbor with three anchors out 
and the motor full speed ahead during squalls, and she cov- 
ered considerable territory. 

Tropical squalls are not to be believed. They are magnifi- 
cent and, in Nassau, those from the northwest are the most 
spectacular, for the harbor opens westerly. Any afternoon in 
the spring, a great black arch may build up in the northwest. 
The sun continues to glitter on the brilliant green and cobalt 
of the quiet harbor. Then the trade wind dies, and during 
the pause the harbor becomes a mirror with yellow shoals 
gleaming through crystal water. The ground swell tumbles 
on the point of bar beyond the little lighthouse. Everything 
else is still. Slowly the black arch rises higher in the north- 
west, a somber back drop to a brilliant scene. There are 
fringes of rain on the horizon beneath it, while the foreground 
is a blaze of color. A long pause. Then, with a change oi 
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wind, the mirror is ruffled before the advancing wall of rain. 
The rain is incredible, and it blows great guns. The harbor is 
white with whitecaps. Another cruiser at anchor starts for 
the Temptress. Native sloops sail by under bare poles, their 
crews standing on deck in the rain. They are going up east to 
a safer anchorage. 

If no anchors will hold in a squall, what about a hurri- 
cane? It was June, and in the Bahamas one thinks of hurri- 
canes from June to November. They are the principal sub- 
ject of thought. There are two chains across Nassau Harbor. 
You are expected to hook one of them after dragging suffi- 
ciently. If you fail to hook, you drag to sea or go ashore. 

But I stayed on and between squalls I put the ship in 
order. Meanwhile there were farewell visits to departing 
yachts and farewell dinners at the Royal Victoria where a 
notable planter’s punch is concocted, as well as a really 
civilized Martini. Coming aboard late at night after these 
fiestas, I would ruminate on single-handing to the Virginia 
Capes. But I always restrain myself until the light of day. 
So there was time enough to overhaul the radio and rate the 
ship’s clock. A time tick every noon made a chronometer 
seem superfluous for coastwise cruising. Live and learn. 

Then the Incredible Hawkins sculled himself aboard. He 
was a fattish youth, with an incipient paunch, and he never 
liked to stay long in one place. He made himself completely 
at home, after his fashion, by throwing matches and cigarette 
ashes on the cabin floor. He had sailed to Cuba in a native 
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sloop which was becalmed two weeks on the great Bahama 
Banks and had nearly died of thirst; he had bummed about 
the Caribbean on small vessels; and he had out-Bunyaned 
the great Paul by sculling an open dinghy, freighted with a 
loaf of bread, from Bimini, B. W. I., across the Gulf Stream 
without a compass to the coast of Florida. His other notable 
achievements do not stick in memory. Now he wanted to go 
to Canada. He said he did not like sail boats. However, he 
would join the Temptress in order to go to Canada. I would 
have signed on the devil himself. So we went before the 
American Consul and the Incredible Hawkins was entered 
on the necessary papers. 

We sailed the next afternoon, June 4th, for the Virginia 
Capes. After sailing across the bar, the afternoon squall, 
fortunately from the southeast, gave us a great shove 
towards Hole in the Wall, Abaco. 

I have respect for the ocean. I like sea room. Therefore, 
the course home was to be east of the Bahama. Islands; hav- 
ing cleared them, we would be nearly 400 miles offshore be- 
fore converging on Cape Hatteras. This route is used by 
south-bound steamers, New York to Nassau. We saw several 
of them during the first few days, and then no more. 

For 24 hours, Temptress was full and by in the gentle SE 
trades. After sinking the northerly end of Abaco, sheets were 
eased for the 676-mile run to Hatteras and Cape Henry. 


June 5th., Noon. 103-mile run. The time tick from Miami 
showed that the clock was losing a lot instead of 
gaining 20 seconds a day. Not so good. It would 
take several days to rate it again. The bland and 
prophetic voice from WQAM predicted gentle SE 
winds, overcast, and added, with considerable 
pride, ‘‘ A tropical disturbance of marked intensity 
is central east of Belize and moving NNW.” The 
hurricane season was on. It was slow going. The 
SE trades continued gentle as predicted. 


June 6th. The morning watch was mine, and a 
steamer tried to run us down before dawn. Her 
range lights remained in line. She had started from 
God knows where and when, and here we were far 
offshore and about to contest the right of way. She 
was cutting across lots going SE and, although 
Temptress was sailing the main groove, Nassau to 
New York, with her lights burning brightly, it 
seemed best to give way. Do steamers have a look- 
out? Yes, but do they really have a lookout? 

A magnificent sunrise was preceded by fantastic 
shapes of cumulus in the glowing east, the lovely 
vertical clouds of the trade wind dawn. They re- 
solved into grotesque caricatures and melted into 
noble dragons with prideful snouts and tails miles 
long. A squall was building in the SE, steel gray 
and enormous; in the west, painted pink and cream 
by the rising sun, a gigantic mountain of cumulus 
was blazoned with a vertical shaft of rainbow, like 
a waterfall. The rainbow completed its lovely are. 

- The squall approached from astern. 

No one else in the world saw that particular 
circle of ocean on the morning of June 6th, 1934. 
Lavish and prodigal decorations painted in a vast 
circle limited only by the horizon and the depths of 
the sky beyond; were they designed for a very 
small yacht sedately heeling to the gentle trades? 

The squall making astern of us swept up to 

(Continued on page 117) 


In the Gulf Stream, with the sun shining on its 
troubled waters and a long swell on the horizon 
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KEEPING THE CHARTS UP TO DATE 


How Many Yachtsmen Appreciate Their Critical Importance and 
the Problems Facing the Government in Making Them Available? 


By ELLIOTT ROBERTS 


Lieutenant, U. S$. Coast and Geodetic Survey 


CHART surveyor stood on a sandy point in South 
Carolina. His observations complete, he 
turned to the chart to plot the point of beach. 
The chart was many years old and in need of 
correction. Astonished by what he saw, he 
carefully checked his work. But it was right. 
According to the old chart, the land he stood on was half a 
mile from shore, in many feet of water. It was time he was 
there, indeed! 

Fifty or sixty years ago, Fishing Point, on the Virginia 
coast, was a slight prominence in the beach line. It grew, a 
long spit, southward and parallel with the coast, shielding a 
growing expanse of water. This became more and more en- 
closed until it was a wonderful harbor, much used by yachts- 
men and fishermen. Unfortunately, the continuing growth, 
now recurving toward a juncture with the beach, has at last 
all but bottled up the harbor. The long row of abandoned 
poles, each of which in its time marked the tip of the spit and 
held the harbor light, now stands to tell a silent story of that 
relentless march of sands. 

In Florida waters hitherto charted as open water, groups 
of mangrove islands have grown in a few years. Volcanic 
islands have appeared out of the deep waters of the ocean, 
only to wash away again. The Mississippi brings annually 
more than 500 millions of tons of silt to the Gulf, much of 
which finds a resting place in the growing and shifting 
marshlands of the delta. Single storms have opened new 
inlets through the barrier beaches of the Atlantic Coast and 
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closed others after years of use by fair-sized craft. While 
Monomoy Island and the point of Far Rockaway have 
grown several miles in less than a century, other parts of the 
coast have worn away, so that several of Uncle Sam’s 
lighthouses have had to be abandoned to the waves in favor 
of new ones in safer locations. 

Man himself, dissatisfied with nature’s arrangements, 
dredges new channels and anchorages. He builds new ports 
out of solid land, erects docks and bridges, and improves his 
system of lights and buoys. These changes, perhaps rivalling 
the ravages of time in cumulative effect, have profound 
effects in the course of years. 

One asks, what of the charts that show these things? 
Mariners look to the charts to be complete and correct. 
They depend on them. The safety of vessels and, perhaps, of 
life itself may be at stake. Uncorrected charts may contain 
inaccuracies which make them worse than useless — in fact, 
so misleading as to be positively dangerous. The charts and 
other nautical publications must be revised to portray con- 
ditions as they actually are. Failure in this important matter 
could not be tolerated in a modern maritime nation. 

This necessity gives rise to a tremendous problem. The 
nautical charts of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey show the land and water areas along tidal shore lines 
totalling more than 103,000 miles in the United States, 
Alaska, the island possessions and the Philippines. To show 
all the tidal waterways in adequate detail requires the 
publication and constant revision of more than 780 different 
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The U.S.C. & G.S. ship “Explorer” has played a great part in charting the waterways of the southern Alaskan coast 








charts. It is literally true that no one of these is free of the 
possibility of changes of serious navigational importance. 
Keeping track of the changes and revising the charts is, in a 
real sense, a race against time and nature’s work. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey, well aware of its responsi- 
bility, has developed a widespread information system. 
Intimate contacts are maintained with organized authorities 
responsible for changes in channels, waterfront. improve- 
ments, and navigational aids. Attending Field Stations of the 
bureau at major ports are officers who maintain these con- 
tacts, seek local knowlege of practical mariners and trace 
down all clues to other information. 

Ideally, the proper maintenance of nearly 800 charts, all 
different, covering 103,000 miles of shore line, would require 
frequent inspection of the entire charted area by survey 
parties equipped to chart the changes as they occur. Such 
parties should be prepared to sound the waters by standard 
methods ensuring accuracy and thoroughness, and to photo- 
graph, from the air, the coastal lands containing the land- 
marks used by mariners. 

Unfortunately, the maintenance of such an organization 
is not possible with the means of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. In present actual practice, resurveys are made as 
frequently as possible, attending always to those places 
most in need by reason of the magnitude of the changes and 
the importance of the region. This practice, buttressed by 
the flow of information from the Field Station inspectors 
and codperating agencies, results in charts and nautical 
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The wire drag, adjusted to any desired depth, re- 
veals the presence of pinnacle rocks or boulders 


publications which are maintained remarkably well, con- 
sidering the size of the job and the limited means available. 

Yachtsmen, aware perhaps for the first time of the size 
and vigorous handling of this job the government undertakes 
for mariners, may find in charts a new interest. They may 
find in the appreciation and full use of nautical publications 
the fulfillment of a duty to themselves. 

From a purely personal standpoint, the practice of critical 
study and use of these publications benefits mariners by 
inculeating methodical piloting practice: This cannot fail to 
add zestful interest to cruising, and to have the practical end 
of enhancing the safety of all yachting. There is also the 
possible satisfaction of encouraging and supporting a govern- 
ment service that feels seriously its duty to all citizens. 

The importance of meticulous navigation and _ piloting 
‘cannot be overemphasized. In motoring, if perchance one 
fails to know just where he is, he becomes alert for land- 
marks, signboards or other clues to his whereabouts. This is 
merely to save time or fuel. At sea, there is a graver issue. 
There is the ever-present possibility that fumbling may 
bring tragedy. There is no visible road to hold the mariner in 
the way he should go. There is, ordinarily, no asking passers- 
by where he is. Only constant alertness will prevent wander- 
ing from the course. This is emphatically true, whether one 
is sailing a direct course to a specific destination or merely 
vagabonding. Perhaps there may be ‘‘all the time in the 
world,” and one wishes but to wander lazily. Lazy enjoyment 
will end the moment trouble finds the wanderer. Avoidance 
of trouble inevitably requires intelligent planning and sailing 
a safe course, even though it may be but the idle cruising of a 
pleasant cove. 

The Coast Guard could tell a long tale of vacationers who 
beeame lost with the fall of night or sudden squall or fog. 
They just hadn’t bothered to keep track of where they were. 
Unfortunately, the sea has kept to itself the grim tales of 
many who did not bother to be intelligent. 

The intelligent pilot, particularly when in strange waters, 
keeps before him, and constantly refers to, the best obtain- 
able chart. This, incidentally, means a late edition, or one 

(Continued on page 125) 





The ‘‘Surveyor,” a steel vessel built on the Great Lakes for the Survey, has been busy among the Aleutian Islands 
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Table Mountain, towering above Cape Town, breeds a fierce local wind known as the Table Bay Southeaster 


AROUND THE CAPE AND HOME 


“Igdrasil” Completes Her Three-Year Cruise 


By ROGER S. STROUT 


in the variables, variables that really live up to their 

name. This uneasy stretch of ocean was to be my initia- 
tion as a single-hander since my wife was laid up with a 
broken rib. 

Igdrasil was scarcely ten miles from Port Louis before I 
had all sails furled in a flat calm. We made Reunion the next 
night but it took three days of rolling in calms and jerking 
in tide rips before we lost sight of that island. Calms and 
light airs alternated with hard blows, while the wind went 
around the compass about once every three days. Never a 
day passed without handling canvas, either reefing or furling 
for calms. The shifting winds left cross seas that made it 
uncomfortable. 

Having no desire to check our longitude, I gave Cape St. 
Mary, the southern point of Madagascar, a wide berth and 
crossed the entrance to the Mozambique Channel. Here we 
caught the worst black squall of my experience. Though 
stripped to meet it, we heeled heavily while Igdrasil’s slack 
five-eighths-inch iron rigging wire shrieked in the upper reg- 
ister of the piccolo. It was so far beyond the ordinary gale 
force that I could make no estimate of its velocity. 

November is the beginning of the cyclone season for these 
parts so, when the barometer started dropping a tenth of 
an inch an hour, I was rather concerned. I had lost Tama- 
tave’s wretched signal and the French weather report and 
Durban were optimistic, so I tuned in CQE, the Portuguese 
station at Lourenco Marques. At first a da and a y or two 
made me think it was in Portuguese, but I stayed with it and 
it proved to be in French, though the sender’s knowledge 


Tin PASSAGE from Mauritius to Durban is 1700 miles 


of that language seemed but little better than mine! But he 
did know his meteorology, for the report was scarcely fin- 
ished when the small rotary disturbance did just what he 
said it would and all was well. It did give us a gale from dead 
ahead, however. 

Having the old mainsail bent, I could not heave to in the 
usual manner without risk of losing it and I do not like to 
ride under mizzen and staysail. So I furled everything down 
tight and lay broadside to it for thirty hours! Of course, we 
rolled a lot and, when the seas broke close aboard, it was 
rather disconcerting. Then the breaking sea would go com- 
pletely over the ship, at the same time hurling her sidewise 
perhaps twenty yards. But they did no damage on deck, 
while chains to the rudder kept that important member 
from being torn off. 

Twenty days out, we approached Durban in the night 
before a northeast gale which blew directly into the jetties. 
Bucking this was the tide at half ebb, only a day after 
springs. The moon had not risen so I could not see how 
heavily the bar was breaking or I would not have tried it. 

We had been running under headsails only for some time, 
so I took in the jib, sheeted the staysail amidships, to keep 
her paid off and started the engine for quicker steering. In 
the first big trough, we lost sight of the 282-foot lighthouse 
three-fourths of a mile away! Then Jgdrasil got on the crest 
of a breaking sea and rode it like a surf board while the en- 
gine roared in a vain effort to keep up with the propeller. 
Losing that one, there was a period of control under power 
before the next one caught us for another ride. 

I had expected to be swept from end to end and so had 
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Cable stations were no novelty but at Ascension the 
Strouts met their first cable ship, the ““Norseman,” which 
came in to lay new shore ends and took the voyagers 
aboard to see how cable is handled. Right, ‘‘Igdrasil” 
slipping into harbor, using the last of a dying breeze. Be- 
low, building a 24-foot boat at an altitude of 1500 feet, on 
the Dutch island of Saba, one of the Lesser Antilles 
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everything on deck securely lashed but, to my unbounded 
amazement, not a single sea came aboard. In spite of her 
much criticized transom, Jgdrasil showed no tendency to 
broach to as we raced on toward the jetties. The cross 
current from the bay required careful attention but I was 
able to hit the 400-foot entrance right on the range as we 
went in like a shot against the strong ebb tide. 

At such close range, we seemed to look up at the angry 
seas tearing over the ends of the jetties. Overhead, the 
ghostly arms of the rotary light swept silently by, alternately 
bathing the wild scene in brilliant light and plunging it in 
utter darkness. I would not have missed it for anything since 
the memory of such a vivid scene can never be lost. 

The Durban pilots take no ships at night so there is no 
night danger signal. Next morning, with the wind and tide 
the same, the cone at the signal station said the bar was 
dangerous for commercial shipping! Coming in under such 
conditions proved a good introduction to the harbor officials 
and no one mentioned the £50 fine for crossing the bar without 
a pilot! Instead, we got only compliments for coming in all 
in one piece! The port captain even got out his anemometer 
records to prove that it was blowing 50 miles an hour at the 
time we passed the instrument. 

Igdrasil took her place in the rank of boats moored off 
the Point Yacht Club, with two anchors astern in the chan- 
nel and one ahead on the flats. In a hard blow, the one ahead 
dragged a bit so the next low tide I laid out another in a 
most unusual manner. I simply dropped the hook off the 
end of the bowsprit onto dry ground and jumped after it. 
Then I carried it out the desired distance and pushed it in! 

Port Natal, as the harbor at Durban is called, is large but 
there are many flats, so the favored racer is the bilgeboard 
scow. The local yachtsmen sail them to the limit and mis- 
haps are not infrequent. The sequels to these are often 
amusing. I saw one boat lose her mast, whereupon her crew 
of four jumped overboard and walked home, towing their 
boat behind them! 
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The jetties at Port Natal, the harbor of Durban, gave the voyagers the most exciting mo- 
ments of the cruise for they entered at half ebb on a black night, before a northeast gale 


Leaving Durban in a low powered craft is not always easy. 
Southwest and northeast winds alternate at the port. The 
former is needed to get out through the jetties while the 
latter is wanted to run down the coast. The weather change 
must be guessed well in advance to allow time to get postal 
and customs clearance, settle with the immigration officials 
and get coastal papers. The officials are most cordial but one 
has to go through the motions. 

With formalities concluded, we left the port late one night 
with a failing southwest wind. But I had doped the weather 
all wrong and the expected change failed to materialize. 
Instead, the southwester came back and we lay hove to for 
a day in the plunging seas with which the Agulhas Current 
fights a head wind. Leeway and current were just equal, 
since we spent the whole night in the narrow red sector of 
Green Point Light. When the northeaster did come, we ran 
down the coast, keeping some fifteen miles off. It was easy 
going, even if half the lights and most of the landmarks were 
obscured by fog. 

At Cape Recief we ran off our modern chart. I had ordered 
others but the Consul at Durban had returned them to the 
States before my arrival. There remained only a ‘ Blue- 
back,”’ forty years old, for the region around the Cape. This 
is not as bad as it sounds as the coast has not changed much 
and the old chart gives large scale inserts of all possible 
shelter, something the modern cartographers ignore. 

Calms were frequent and one annoyed us greatly for we 
lay in a vicious current rip just east of the Agulhas Bank. It 
puzzled me, for the Blueback gave deep water at the spot. 
Not until long after did I learn that we were on Grue Bank, 
a small offlying patch that gets the full force of the current. 
It had been discovered since the chart was published. 

Later, in another calm, at night, I saw a small steamer 
coming so I hung out a riding light that showed the furled 
sails. Its sudden appearance was greeted by the query 
“What ship?” by blinker. My reply, “‘WCFQ,”’ surprised 
him, for “‘W’s” under sail are rare in these parts. With a 
cheery ‘“‘Good night” he passed on and left me pondering 
why the officers of small steamers are better blinker oper- 
ators than those in larger craft. 

Cape Agulhas we made only by the blink of its three 
million candle power light but Danger Point was closer; 


then we passed False Bay and the Cape of Good Hope and 
were in the Atlantic at last. Geographically, Cape Agulhas 
may seem the proper dividing line between the oceans but 
practically it is the Cape of Good Hope, or Cape Point, as 
the local people call it, for east of that the water is warm 
from the Indian Ocean while west of it the water is cold, 
from the higher latitudes of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Working up the Cape Peninsula close under the high land, 
we passed the breakwater and entered Table Bay late at 
night. The weather looked nasty so I decided to risk the ire 
of the port officials and went right into the New Basin to 
anchor. It had been an average summer passage around the 
Cape, about ten per cent gales and fifteen per cent calms, 
900 miles in ten days. The pilot book is written for winter 
weather and in summer there is seldom cause to read its 
instructions as to how and where to beach a ship with the 
best chances of saving life! 

Everyone quotes Sir Francis Drake on the majesty of 
Table Mountain. Though it makes a magnificent view, it is 
hard on the yachtsman for it breeds a local wind known as 
the Table Bay Southeaster. This wind, blowing out of the 
bay and offshore, picks up quickly, with little warning, and 
often reaches a velocity of 100 miles an hour. Fortunately, 
it is usually short lived so boats caught out can get back the 
next day. I have heard stories of husky cutters beating back 
against a 70-mile wind. These velocities are not yachtsmen’s 
guesses, either; the meteorological service maintains an 
anemometer not very far from the clubhouse. 

We had our troubles with these southeasters. Twice they 
caught us ashore for an evening’s entertainment. Now a 
man in a dinner jacket rowing a dinghy is funny enough 
without adding a 60-mile wind. We had to row out under the 
breakwater till the ship bore dead to leeward; then, catching 
the wind, we would fairly fly down to the ship, grabbing her 
as we went past. What if we missed? Well, we just didn’t. 
We got one southeaster bad enough to make me start the 
engine but even at full throttle I could not make the half- 
inch anchor chain touch the water within twenty feet of the 
stem head. 

Toward the end of a long and pleasant stay in its anchor- 
age, the Royal Cape Yacht Club had Jgdrasil hauled out for 

(Continued on page 121) 
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The deckhouse of this special 40-foot Chris-Craft has sleeping 


quarters for four persons, two in the pilot house and two in 
the after part. Between them is a wardrobe and a dressing 
table. Top, right, the galley is complete, with stove, sink, ice 
box, warming oven, ventilating fan, etc. At the right is a view 
of the stateroom forward, with a berth on each side. The cabin 
top is cork insulated throughout. “Bernandora II’ is owned 
by Bernard Smith of the Chris-Craft Corporation. Two 130 
hp. reduction gear engines drive her close to 22 m. p. h. 
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FIFTY YEARS YOUNG 


“Constellation,” Edward Burgess’ Masterpiece, Completes Half a Century Under Sail 


By WILLIAM U. SWAN 


one bright morning last April as he awakened, on 

Lawley’s ways, Herbert M. Sears’ graceful schooner 
Constellation, the magnum opus of the Edward Burgess fleet, 
to her fiftieth year of pleasurable service. By the time this is 
in print she again will be at her anchorage under Fort Sewell, 
at Marblehead, preparing for her annual trip to the Har- 
vard-Yale regatta where, just below the drawbridge, she 
will flaunt her big crimson banner from the triatic stay for 
the twentieth year. Then, in July, she will probably join the 
Eastern Yacht Club squadron, of which she was flagship for 
ten years, on its annual cruise, and in August will make 
some of the runs in the New York Yacht Club jaunt along 
the New England coast. It will be as a spectator only, how- 
ever, for her racing days have long since ended. 

While Constellation, with her beautiful clipper bow, low 
freeboard and stately masts, has long been one of the most 
admired yachts on the coast, it is the speed records that she 
established in the first fourteen vears of her career that have 
given her a special niche in the annals of American yachting. 
The more noteworthy of these are the following: 


Tene: to get up, Old Girl!” cried Captain Sofus Larsen 


Average 

July 29, 1895 Knots 

Eaton’s Neck to New London 64 miles. 4h:36m:34s. 13.91 
August 6, 1892 

Newport to Vineyard Haven 37 miles. 3h:12m:22s, 11.55 
August 8, 1902 

Vineyard Haven to Provincetown 79 miles. 6h:59m:7s. 11.28 
August 8, 1892 

Vineyard Haven to Marblehead 103 miles. 9h:56m:32s. 10.37 


The pace which she hit in her dash down Long Island 
Sound in 1895 is claimed to be the fastest ever recorded by 
a major yacht in a run over a measured course of this length. 
The Newport-Vineyard Haven run broke the record for the 
course made by Sea Foz three years before, of 3:41:28, and 
held until 1899 when it was shattered by Columbia which 
covered the distance in 3 hours 38 seconds, not quite enough 





to save her time on Defender which scored the4irst of her two 
lone victories that year by 14 seconds on corrected time. 
Two years ago, Yankee logged 12.52 knots in the 17 miles 
from Brenton Reef to Vineyard Sound Lightship, while 
Rainbow, the same day, was hitting 12 knots as she passed 
West Chop bell in the run to Edgartown. All these runs were 
made, of course, on the wings of lively southwesters. 

In her sixteen racing seasons under four owners, Edwin D. 
Morgan, Bayard Thayer, Francis Skinner, Jr., and Herbert 
M. Sears, the big Burgess schooner won 35 firsts, 14 seconds 
and 8 thirds in 73 starts. Most of her victories, however, 
were against comparatively few competitors and, after 
Dauntless and Coronet retired in the middle nineties, Con- 
stellation was scratch boat and had to be driven hard to save 
her time. 

During her more active years, Constellation had a rating of 
107.24, which was lowered a trifle when her sail spread was 
reduced in 1904, and still more with the revision of the 
measurement rules in 1907. She sailed only two races after a 
motor was installed in 1915. In 1933, when a metal plate was 
clamped over her centerboard slot, she became practically a 
keel vessel although she had been so credited by Lloyd’s 
Register for nearly thirty years. 

Under the Morgan colors, Constellation wore the conven- 
tional white of that period but, except her cruise in the West 
Indies in 1916, she has been garbed in glossy black. 

Edward Burgess was practically at the height of his brief 
but brilliant career when he designed a first class racing 
schooner for Edwin D. Morgan who had sold the old Cup 
defender Mayflower to W. Amory Gardner, of Boston. The 
yacht was built of wrought iron by Henry Piepgras at his 
yard on City Island. She was 131 feet in length over all; 106 
feet 6 inches water line; 24 feet 11 inches beam; 12 feet 10 
inches draft. She registered 158 tons gross. She drew 20 feet 
with her centerboard fully lowered! 

The Constellation was launched on June 20th, 1889, Mrs. 
Morgan performing the conventional ceremony and giving 
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W. O. Gay’s 70-footer “‘Athene”’ defeated ‘“‘Constellation” in 1900, sailing in a screeching nor’wester 











“Constellation,” the grand old schooner yacht built fifty years ago from designs by Edward Burgess 


the new boat the name of the famous frigate anchored on 
the other side of Newport Harbor from Beacon Rock, the 
Morgan summer home. A few days later she was at her 
moorings under the shadow of Beacon Rock and, after a few 
weeks of tuning up in the Bay, joined the New York Yacht 
Club squadron at New London. She started auspiciously by 
winning the first run on August 8th, back to Newport, while 
she took three more prizes on the cruise. Her only competi- 
tors were the old Palmer and Dauniless, and the smaller 
Intrepid, Norseman and Ramona, over which she easily 
saved her time. In the Goelet Cup Race and the Oak Bluffs 
regatta the same year, she was a rather poor third to Sea Fox 
and Grayling in the first event and she did not finish in the 
second. 

Under the Morgan ownership, she was handled by Cap- 
tain Harry Craven and took 8 firsts in 10 starts in 1889 and 
1891. She was not in commission in 1890. 

Having become greatly interested in his epoch-making 
Gloriana, Mr. Morgan offered Constellation for sale in 1892 
and, after some lively bidding between Bayard Thayer of 
Lancaster, Mass., and George W. Weld, of Boston, the 
former purchased her at what was said to have been some- 
what above her original cost. Mr. Thayer placed Constella- 
tion in charge of Captain Nathaniel B. (‘‘Windy’’) Watson, 
_of Clark Island, Duxbury, Mass., sailing master of his little 
sloops Papoose and Sayonara. He remained in the schooner 
for twenty years. 

In Constellation’s first race under the Thayer colors (a 
white swallow tail with a diagonal blue stripe), in the 
Squadron run of the New York Yacht Club from Morris 
Cove to New London, the old Dauntless beat her a minute 
and 23 seconds. In the run to Newport the next day, Con- 
siellation trounced the Colt boat by 39 minutes 33 seconds, 
leading the fleet for most of the 40 miles. In the Goelet Cup 


Race of August 5th, sailing in a light breeze, Constellation, 
although she finished second to Merlin, was placed seventh 
on corrected time. 

The next day came the record-breaking dash across to the 
Vineyard, already mentioned, with all hands turning in 
early for the sunrise start for Marblehead on the 8th. 

Nineteen schooners and seven sloops scurried across the 
starting line off East Chop before a 25-knot southwester, 
with Constellation soon in the lead. In the strengthening 
breeze, Miranda, Mayflower and Katrina lost topmasts off 
the Cape. Constellation’s time of 9 hours, 56 minutes has 
never been approached for the course, which measured 103 
miles, and she was an easy winner of the J. P. Morgan Cup 
for schooners. 

Conspicuous in the fleet was the old America in what 
proved to be the last race of her picturesque owner, General 
B. F. Butler. She was roundly cheered by a big crowd on the 
Neck as she swept into the harbor on the heels of Con- 
stellation. They did not learn until the next day that she had 
started an hour ahead. 

‘‘Windy”’ Watson was even more successful in his second 
season at Constellation’s wheel and, although she lost the 
first race to G. H. B. Hill’s Alert and the last to Harry M. 
Gillig’s Ramona, both on corrected time, her season’s record 
was 5 firsts, 2 seconds and a third in eight starts. In 1894, 
however, Constellation secured only a couple of firsts, being 
compelled to start in three races against two sloops in a 
mixed class. 

The record-breaking 64-mile run down Long Island 
Sound, on July 29th, 1895, was made in a cracking breeze 
that was a trifle south of southwest, the fleet being favored 
by a fading eastbound tide to Falkners Island and meeting an 
increasing westbound current the rest of the distance. 

(Continued on page 124) 
















The “Sixes” get away to a good 
start in a lively breeze, crossing 
the line closely bunched 








Below, ‘‘Solenta,” the new boat 

designed by Charles E. Nichol- 

son and built by Camper & 

Nicholsons for Eldon and Ken- 
neth Trimingham 


Photos by M. Rosenfeld 


OLDER “SIXES” TOPS IN BERMUDA RACING 


By EVERETT B. MORRIS 


HAT with “unusual”? weather prevailing for the 


Royal Bermuda Yacht Club’s annual Six-Metre 1 
‘acing carnival and three of the eight contestants A 


being new and virtually untried boats, it is rather difficult 
to draw any definite conclusions from the results of the 
races sailed off Hamilton late in April for the Prince of 
Wales, King Edward VII and Cubitt Cups. 

Avoiding for the moment the controversial points, it is 
possible to report without incurring too violent contradiction 
that: 





1. Marblehead’s Ray Hunt did a grand job in sailing Indian 
Scout to first place in the four-race series for the Prince of 
Wales Trophy. 

2. Viking, now in her ninth racing season, has few if any 
peers in the class when it comes to moving rapidly in light 
weather. 

3. Bermuda’s yacht racing weather is not immune from the 
plague of unpredictable shifts, flat spots and wind streaks. 

4. Owen Darrell, chairman of the R.B.Y.C. race committee, 
is a miracle man. In eight days of thoroughly cockeyed 
winds, he never failed to provide a windward leg. 


So much for generalities. As for the competition itself, let 
it be recorded that it was interesting if somewhat nerve- 
racking. Two boats stood out in the proceedings, Indian 
Scout and Viking, but all of the others had their moments. 
Counting the four races for the Prince of Wales Cup and the 
three team brushes for the Cubitt Cup, there were seven 
contests in which the entire fleet competed. First places in 
these races were taken by five different boats, only two of 











them being able to win twice. In view of this scrambled state 
of affairs, it is all the more notable that Hunt was able to 
give a consistently sound performance at the helm of a 
chartered yacht whose sail equipment was, to employ an 
understatement, something less than distinguished. 

Scout took the Prince of Wales Cup (she is the third Ameri- 
can victor in seven years) with a total of 2714 points, the 
fruits of one first place, a second and two thirds. Second 
place in the series went to the flighty old Viking, two notches 
astern of Scout. Smartly handled by a Nova Scotian-Bermu- 
dian crew commanded by Bill Miller with Bayard Dill as 
first mate, the veteran campaigner gave a good account of 
herself in the light, fluky breezes that prevailed for three of 
the four races. She had a first, a second and two fourths, 
thereby finishing a point and a quarter ahead of Fun, sailed 
by Briggs Cunningham, who won the trophy a year ago with 
Lulu. 

Solenta, the new Nicholson-designed “‘Six”’ that now flies 
the Trimingham colors, was fourth with 2014 points and 
Djinn, Henry 8. Morgan’s new Sparkman & Stephens boat, 
stood fifth in the final standing after winning the first race. 
Lulu, defending the prize she won last year, was sixth and 
then came Herman F. Whiton’s new Star Wagon and George 
U. Vetlesen’s Norwegian entry, Vema IV, a fast boat that 
Suiled in bad luck. 

The first race was sailed in a moderate to fresh southwester 
(Continued on page 119) 





Above, “Djinn” (No. 80), designed by Sparkman & Stephens for H. $. Morgan; 
“Solenta’ (No. 56) and William Miller's “Viking.” Upper left, “Djinn” 
is a_ stiff, powerful boat with exceptional weatherly qualities. Left, “Star 


Wagon” is a new boat designed by her owner, Herman F. Whiton. 
Below, ‘“‘Indian Scout,”’ a 1936 boat chartered by Ray Hunt, of Marblehead, 
took first place in the series for the Prince of Wales Challenge Cup 
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LAND HO! 


Accurate Navigation Makes for a Good Landfall and 
Ageton’s Method (H.O. 211) Is Quick and Easy to Use 


By ALEXANDER S. KELLOGG 


,,QON now the welcome cry ‘“‘Land Ho!” will be 
WA heard on each of the boats bound for Bermuda 
in the race. At the same time, the navigator on 
— each boat will breathe a sigh of relief, the major 
-- part of the job for which he signed on having 
been successfully completed, and the rest of the 
crew will gather ’round to congratulate their navigator for 
having done a good job, no matter how many good natured 
“eracks”’ on his ability to pick up St. David’s ‘‘on the nose”’ 
may have been cast in his direction in the days just past. 
His shipmates now admire his ability and his accomplish- 
ment, though, in truth, his achievement is not as remarkable 
or as difficult as it appears for the science of navigation has 
recently made great strides towards uniformity and simplifi- 
cation. This has been aided and fostered by the government, 
not only in theory but by the additional information now 
given in the Nautical Almanac; and also by the needs of 
aeroplane pilots. 

The fact is that the navigator’s chief problem in a small 
yacht is to keep a clear head and maintain his ability to func- 
tion accurately under adverse conditions. Furthermore, with 
the development of these simplified and uniform methods of 
navigation, those owners who occasionally take their yachts 
‘off soundings”’ have little excuse for not being able to de- 
termine the position of their ships by celestial observations. 
This is especially true now when nearly all small yachts are 
equipped with radio, which obviates the trouble and expense 
of keeping a chronometer aboard for occasional use. 

The old-fashioned practice of taking a longitude sight 
when the sun, as previously calculated, is bearing directly 
east or west of the observer, is today outmoded by the use of 
the Sumner “ Line of Position,” a sight for the determination 
of which may be taken at any time. There are a number of 
modern simple methods for finding a Sumner Line at sea 
but the author believes that one of the best is that recently 
deduced by Lieut. Arthur A. Ageton, U.S. N. The tables for 
the solution of his formula are contained in the Hydrographic 
Office publication No. 211. The principal reasons for pre- 
ferring this method are: (1) the ship’s dead reckoning posi- 
tion is used in the calculations and the plotting; (2) the 
procedure is uniform for observations of the sun, stars or 
planets; (3) the understanding and the use of sidereal time is 
entirely unnecessary; (4) the solution is short and simple, 
and no special cases have to be considered; (5) the azimuth 
or bearing of the body observed is found directly as part of 
the line of position solution; (6) interpolation is reduced to a 
minimum yet the tables are so well conceived and arranged 
that they are both compact and convenient for quick 
reference. 

The use of the D.R. position, rather than an assumed 
position or an even latitude as required in some methods, is a 
feature making for accuracy and convenience, because the 
intercepts and lines of position are short and the work con- 
fined to a small space on the chart. This advantage cannot 
be fully appreciated except through actual practice but 
navigators of experience are generally partial to methods 
that use the D.R. position as a starting point. The other 
advantages, especially the elimination of sidereal time, that 
bugbear of amateur navigators, are evident. 







We have mentioned that the modern practice of naviga- 
tion makes use of a sight by reducing it to a line of position 
plotted on the chart. This so called Sumner Line may be 
defined as a short segment of the circle which is the locus of 
all points from which the body observed will have the same 
angular altitude. To illustrate: Suppose the sun were exactly 
at a ship’s zenith, that is, directly overhead; then the ship 
would be at the so called subsolar point and an observation 
of the sun would show an altitude of 90°. Now suppose the 
observer moves away from this subsolar point, in any 
direction; then the angular altitude of the sun will decrease 
one minute for every nautical mile on the earth’s surface 
that the observer moves out from this subsolar point. Thus it 
can be seen that all points from which the sun is observed as 
having the same angular altitude will be on a circle, whose 
center is the subsolar point and whose radius is equal in 
nautical miles to the number of minutes difference between 
the observed angle and 90°. Our observation, therefore, 
determines how far from the subsolar point a circle passing 
through our ship’s position may be drawn on the chart. 
Actually, in the solution of our formula, we calculate the 
angular altitude of the observed body at our starting point 
or dead reckoning position, and at the same time the bearing 
or azimuth of the subsolar point. Then we compare this 
calculated altitude with our true observed altitude and the 
difference, in minutes of angular altitude, known as the 
intercept, indicates how many miles on the chart nearer or 
farther from the subsolar point a line of position (or a short 
segment of the circle of position) passing through our position 
will be located. In practice, if the observed angle is larger, 
by say 2.4’, than the calculated altitude, then our circle of 
position is 2.4 nautical miles closer to the subsolar point. So 
we measure out that distance along the azimuth, or line 
drawn from our D.R. position towards the subsolar point, 
which is the center of our circle of position. The azimuth line 
is a radius of our circle of position, and a line tangent to this 
circle will, therefore, be perpendicular to the azimuth line, 
at the point 2.4 miles from the D.R. position. Since we are 
going to use a short segment of our circle of position, we plot 
the straight tangent line instead and call this our line of 
position, passing through our true position on the chart. 

Having decided on the most obvious merits of Lieut. 
Ageton’s formula for finding a line of position, which we 
have briefly explained, let us proceed with all the steps 
necessary to plot one on our chart. As an example, we shall 
take an actual situation and a real observation, taken by the 
author, which illustrates the value of sights even in coast- 
wise navigation. 

Karly in the morning of June 30th, 1937, three of us left 
Gloucester in a 53-foot schooner bound across the Gulf of 
Maine for West Quoddy Head, the most easterly point of 
the United States. It was a damp, foggy morning with the 
visibility limited to about an eighth of a mile, and the fresh 
southwesterly breeze offered little hope for clearing weather. 
We laid our course for the whistler off Thatcher’s Island, 
the tip of Cape Ann, and took our departure at 7 hrs. 30 m. 
E.S.T. on a NE course. 

In the strong, fair breeze we made good time although the 
fog remained thick all day and we were not able to see a 
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H. 0. 211 
LINE OF POSITION BY CALCULATED ALTITUDE - AGuTON METHOD (H.0.211) 
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thing. Toward evening, large drops of water began to appear 
on the rigging and our hair and blue shirts became gray with 
the collection of tiny globules of moisture, indicating that 
the fog might lift. This, fortunately, was the case. The fog 
rolled away and revealed the last red rays of a sunset in the 
west. Suspecting that the break in the weather might be 
only temporary, we prepared to try for some star sights as it 
would soon be twilight. We were especially anxious to check 
our dead reckoning for this was our first cruise in this boat 
and we were unfamiliar with any of her characteristics, some 
of which might throw out our D.R. calculations. Moreover, 
we were in an area of fairly strong tides. Luck was with us; 
we were able to get good observations on three stars and 
find our position at the point where the three Sumner Lines, 
thus determined, crossed. 

For a number of reasons we have chosen our sight on Mars 
as an illustration of this method of arriving at a line of 
position. Most navigators, after mastering the use of the 
sun, shudder at the thought of attempting to penetrate the 
mysteries usually associated with star sights and planet 
observations in particular, notwithstanding their great 
value in determining the ship’s position. Moreover, Mars at 
the time of this observation was so close to our meridian 
that many of the other modern simplified methods could not 
have been used successfully. An inexperienced navigator 
might not have realized this until a great deal of work had 
been done which would have had to be discarded, and a 
special procedure resorted to. This is avoided by the use of 
the method under discussion. And now, having covered the 
preliminaries, let us develop the problem and thus illustrate 
this means of arriving at a line of position. Careful attention 
to each step will aid in the solution and show its advantages 
as compared with other formulae. 

Having decided to make an observation, our first step is to 
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YACHTING 


take out one of our blank forms* designed to facilitat 
working a sight by the Ageton method. This form cor - 
tains all the instructions for the mechanical solution c: 
the sight and will give the two coérdinates for determin - 
ing the plotting of the Sumner Line on the chart. I) 
the central section of the form (the lines numbered for 
reference in the left hand margin, 11-17), the values 
appearing on each line are the equivalent of each of the 
other sets of figures that are placed on that line, al- 
though some are angles and some are functions of 
angles. This will become obvious as we proceed. 

Now, having our blank form ready to fill in, we stari 
the stop watch and read the chronometer at the same 
time. This reading, Ohrs. 18m. 12s., is recorded on the 
form in the line numbered 1. Then we go on deck with 
the sextant and stop watch to await the appearance of 
the first star. Because of its brilliance, Mars appears 
first and we take three observations, noting on scratch 
paper the angular altitude and stop watch time of each. 
Any number of sights may be taken and the altitudes 
and times averaged because both quantities are chang- 
ing at a uniform and equivalent rate. Now let us follow 
the operations down the left hand half of the form. 
First, the average stop watch reading is added to the 
reading of the chronometer time of the average observa- 
tion. This instrument was known to be three minutes 
fast in our case, so this amount was entered in line 4 and 
subtracted, giving the Greenwich Civil Time. As the 
G.C.T. is five hours ahead, or fast of, Eastern Standard 
Time, this figure, Ohrs. 57m. 02s., indicates that a new 
day, namely the first of July, had started at Greenwich. 

We next turn to The American Nautical Almanac 
which gives the positions of all the heavenly bodies 
generally used in navigation, on a designated date and 
Greenwich time. On page 144 of the 1937 edition, we 
find the Greenwich Hour Angle of Mars on July 1st (at Ohrs. 
G.C.T.) to be 52° 10.0’, which figure accordingly is entered 
on line 6. However, instead of the Greenwich Hour Angle 
at Ohrs. G.C.T. we want it at the time of the observation or 
57 minutes later, when Mars has progressed to the westward 
the equivalent, in are, of 57 minutes in time. Thus, in order to 
change the interval of time which we have found in line 5 
(2.e., G.C.T.) to the angular distance which Mars travels to 
the westward in this time, we turn to the interpolation tables 
provided for this purpose on pages 158-9 of the Almanac. At 
the same time, we bear in mind the variation per minute 
figure (15.04’) of Mars, which was given on the same line 
and to the right of the Hour Angle figure that we have just 
taken out above. This hourly difference figure indicates the — 
column which we are to enter and follow down until we are 
opposite 57 minutes in the left hand margin, and there take 
out its equivalent, 14° 17.3’, which we enter on line 7. This 
still leaves 02 seconds of time to be accounted for which is 
found to equal 0.5’ in the column at the extreme right hand 
side of the same page, which we accordingly enter on line 8. 
These three figures, entered in lines 6, 7, and 8, are in reality 
all hour angles, the sum of which is the Greenwich Hour 
Angles of Mars (the angle at the pole between the two 
meridians passing through Greenwich and the heavenly 
body) at the time of our sight. 

The next step is to enter our dead reckoning longitude on 
line 10, preparatory to determining the Local Hour Angle 
(the angle at the pole between the meridian of our position 
and the meridian of Mars). 

Referring next to the lower right hand side of the form, 

(Continued on page 126) 


* Incidentally, forms of much the same type have been prepared in connec- 
tion with the course on navigation sponsored by the Corinthians and ave 
available through their office in New York. 
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THE GRAND OLD MAN 


Captain Joshua Slocum will be remembered by yachtsmen chiefly because it was he who 
showed the way to long ocean voyaging in small boats. Between 1895 and 1898, in the 
famous “‘Spray,” 37 feet long over all, he circumnavigated the globe, sailing 46,000 miles 
in three years. Since then many have followed in his footsteps. 


These pictures of the Old Man and his stout ship were sent us recently by E. P. McLaughlin, 
who was at that time a photographer for the Eastman Kodak Company. He found the “‘Spray”’ 
in Providence, R. |., and made these heretofore unpublished pictures. In one of them Cap- 
tain Slocum is winding the boat around at the wharf with the aid of an oar. 






E. P. McLaughlin Photos 








The photograph below shows Captain Slocum with his family on his 





first long small boat voyage in the ‘‘Liberdade,”’ made in 1888 from 
Brazil to Washington, D. C. Victor Slocum, his son, whose articles oc- 
casionally appear in “‘Yachting,’’ is at the extreme right. ‘‘Liberdade”’ 
was built by Captain Slocum and his sons following the loss of his bark, 
the ‘“Aquidneck,” in Paranagua Bay, south of Rio de Janeiro. 





E. P. McLaughlin 
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TRIANGULATION WITH THE RADIO DIRECTION FINDER 


ALEXANDER FORBES 


HE increasing use of radio direction finders on 
yachts as well as commercial vessels has sug- 
gested the need of emphasizing certain pro- 
cedures in the use of these instruments. 
Twice, in recent years, neglect has resulted in 
disaster. The procedures are so simple it is 
amazing that they were not recognized with the introduction 
of radio direction finding; yet the grim story of destruction 
of life shows that they were not. The principle involved is 
briefly suggested in the Light List of the North Atlantic 
Coast and in the 1937 supplement to the Coast Pilot, but its 
application is probably not so familiar to cruising men that 
it would be superfluous to outline it here. 

The radio direction finder (the type generally used in the 
U.S. Navy is called a radio compass) is a device for deter- 
mining the direction from which a radio signal is received. 
‘Radio Pelorus”’ would be the most suitable designation, 
for the instrument does for the radio signal precisely what 
the pelorus does for visible objects. 

In 1918, I had the interesting duty of installing and 
servicing the radio compasses issued to destroyers and 
cruisers operating in European waters. The destroyer sets of 
that day could be used on either a “‘bilateral” or ‘‘unilat- 
eral’”’ basis. The bilateral arrangement showed the line of 
bearing on which the sending transmitter was located but 
gave no clue to which of the two directions along that line 
was the correct one; e.g., the reading would show that the 
signal came from either north or south but would not dif- 
ferentiate between the two opposite bearings. This differen- 
tiation was attained by closing a switch which made the 
instrument ‘‘unilateral.”’ The disadvantage of the unilateral 
arrangement was that the bearings were crude and inac- 
curate; for precise readings, the bilateral must be used. 
In time, it was found that the presence of the antenna used 
to introduce the unilateral feature impaired the precision of 
the instrument, even when the switch was open for bi- 
lateral operation. The unilateral arrangement was therefore 


Fig. 1. Diagram showing course of air- 
plane (solid line) guided to station 
ship by radio bearings (broken lines) 








discarded and reliance was placed on supplementary infor- 
mation for determining which of the two possible opposite 
bearings was correct. 

Two significant historic incidents serve to show the im- 
portance of triangulation to supplement the information 
afforded by a single radio bearing. One was the first attempt 
at flight of U.S. naval aircraft from California to Honolulu. 
I have seen no official report of the flight and my informa- 
tion was chiefly derived from a talk before the American 
Aeronautical Association by one of the officers who made the 
flight. 

As I recall it, the flight encountered a less favorable wind 
than was anticipated and, in consequence, the fuel was 
exhausted before the distance to Honolulu could be flown. 


As a precaution, naval ships were stationed at intervals 
along the route. The flying boat was equipped with a radio 
direction finder to guide her to one of these station ships, in 
case of need. When it became evident that the fuel would be 
exhausted before the flight could be completed, a bearing 
was taken on radio signals from the nearest station ship. 
A “bilateral”’ arrangement was used; this showed the line 
of bearing but left it to the navigator to decide which of the 
two opposite bearings was correct. The navigator did not 
know on which side of the station ship he was; he made a 
guess as to which bearing was the more probable, and the 
plane was flown in that direction till the fuel was exhausted. 
Too late it was learned that the ship was on the opposite 
bearing. 

The flying boat came down on the water, helpless, and 
drifted with her anxious crew for more than a week, while 
nearly half the U. 8. Navy, no less anxious, searched the 
Pacific Ocean for her. She was found at last with her crew still 
subsisting on their emergency rations. 














Fig. 2. Solid line shows track of steamer changing course 25° when 20 

miles from lightship and, after proceeding 10 miles, resuming original 

course. Broken lines show radio bearings at each change of course and 

when lightship is abeam. Dotted lines show margin of error (2°) assumed 

for radio bearings. Shaded area is that in which ship is placed by tri- 

angulation at second bearing, assuming that there is a possible 2° 
error in each bearing taken 


This wearing and costly episode could have been avoided 
by the simple expedient of triangulation. If, when the first 
bearing was taken, instead of guessing and then flying along 
the line of bearing, the plane had been flown at right angles 
to that line a second reading would soon have shown by 
the change of bearing which direction was correct. In antic- 
ipation of this possibility, the triangulation should have 
been begun when there was still enough fuel to execute the 
maneuver and then reach the nearest station ship. This 
means simply estimating the maximum distance to the 
nearest station ship, with due allowance for possible errors 
in dead reckoning, and adding enough for a flight on a per- 
pendicular course long enough to show unquestionably in 
which direction the bearings were changing (Fig. 1). 

The other incident was over more quickly but the ending 
was less happy. It serves to illustrate a different use of 
triangulation. It is well known that the Olympic, steaming 
in a fog, was guided by her direction finder to the Nantucket 
Lightship, from which came the radio signals. The fog was so 
thick that when the lightship was seen it was too late to 
avoid collision; the lightship was rammed and sunk with the 
loss of several of her crew. The board of inquiry pronounced 
the personnel of the Olympic guilty on eleven different 
counts, all of which, as I recall it, were simply eleven dif- 
ferent ways of saying that she ran down and sank the light- 
ship which furnished the guiding signals. 

(Continued on page 123) 
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There is always the chance of getting into trouble when a closely matched fleet turns a mark 


OBSTACLE RACING IN CROWDED WATERS 


C. STANLEY OGILVY 


@ACHT racing men cannot, fortunately or 
otherwise, claim for themselves exclusive 
rights over many square miles of open 
water every weekend during the summer 
months. The water is still free, even near 
the great centers of population. Yacht 
racing in such districts, of which the most 
ent is adele the western end of Long Island Sound, 
becomes a matter of making the best of crowded conditions. 
That such a situation adds fine points to a winning technique 
is a fact which has been too often overlooked. 

There are two major kinds of obstructions to be dealt 
with: yachts racing in other classes, and power boats. In 
general, it should be more helpful than otherwise to be rac- 
ing in a large regatta of many classes, despite the usual 
opinion to the contrary. It all depends on whether the skip- 
per knows how to use other boats to his own advantage. A 
few hints are outlined here. 

Watch the other classes start, particularly the best ones. 
The start of a really topnotch bunch of skippers discloses to 
the observer the best maneuvers for the day. If the first leg is 
to windward and the committee has done a good job of 
setting the starting line exactly across the wind, little may 
be learned. But if the line does favor one end, so that there 
is bound to be a jam there, note who gets away first. It may 
be the boat that hugs the weather mark at a sacrifice of 
speed, or it may be the one that drives off “just to leeward 
of the windward bunch.” Perhaps the line is so inclined that 
it is almost impossible to cross it on the starboard tack, 
particularly should the port end be marked by a large com- 
inittee boat. Observe these things in advance, so as not to 





get boxed into an impossible position through carelessness. 

If there are some dubs in the class who are habitual barg- 
ers, they must be figured into the scheme of things. Avoid 
them as the plague, for they seldom obey the rules and can 
ruin the best planned start. It is obviously better to give 
way, protesting later if necessary, than to get tangled up at 
the start. Hitting another boat usually causes serious loss of 
headway. 

If the start is off the wind, follow one of the previous 
classes down a little way and notice which group seems to 
have the advantage. A warning here, however; plenty of 
time must be allowed to return for the start of one’s own 
class. In a light wind and a large regatta, always stay near 
the starting line. It often happens that a big fleet of sails, 
some starting and others jockeying into position, so disturbs 
the wind that a local flat spot develops in the vicinity of the 
start; if a boat is caught even a hundred yards away in what 
just a few minutes ago was a good breeze, it may become 
quite impossible to reach the desired part of the line. If such 
a local calm sets in before a reaching start, the boat that 
starts to windward and works up to windward immediately 
to get into a better wind will come out far ahead of those 
trying to play some other advantage at the treacherous 
leeward end. 

It is during the windward leg that classes which have 
already started can be most helpful. Watch them for wind 
shifts. It is essential to know how high the boats of other 
classes point in comparison with one’s own, so as to be able 
to tell whether a boat in the distance is getting the same slant 
as the competitor just alongside. Is that cagy fellow in under 
the shore getting a big lift? and so on. Pleasure craft cruising 
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about are deceptive; they are as likely as not to have a mo- 
tor running or be trimmed close-hauled with wind abeam, or 
what not. But other boats racing are a sure guide to wind 
direction. The enterprising racing man studies the perform- 
ance of the skippers in other classes, learning to identify 
their boats, so that he knows at a glance what the good ones 
are doing. If he sees someone in another class whose wind- 
hunting ability he respects taking what appears to be the 
wrong tack, he thinks twice before he goes off on the other. 

On the beat to windward, classes are bound to ‘“‘get in 
each other’s hair” and, since the right of way rules still 
hold, one may at any time be forced about by a boat in an- 
other class. Here again it is important to learn by experience 
how one stacks up with boats of another design. A “‘safe lee- 
ward berth” is a real help and lifts a yacht far higher for a 
minute or two than she could otherwise point. The ‘‘safe 
leeward position”’ can be worked on a slightly bigger boat, 
but not on a much bigger one. Conversely, avoid forcing a 
boat if this will only result in a dose of backwind and eventu- 
ally the ‘‘hopeless position”; far better fall off under her 
stern as the two boats converge or even go about on to the 
port tack, waiving the right of way. 

Then there is the matter of common courtesy. There are 
people who, when winding up a rousing twentieth in their 
own class, take a fiendish delight in bothering someone in 
another fleet who may be fighting it out for first place. Let 
us take the charitable view, hoping that most of this sort of 
thing is due to carelessness rather than cussedness, and make 
a plea for a little more consideration and fewer inter-class 
high jinks. On a reach or run it also pays to consider the 
other fellow. If a yacht is overhauling a smaller boat and 
starts passing her to windward, it is the natural tendency of 
the overtaken boat to luff violently. The bigger boat should 
sail well around the smaller, giving her half a chance to keep 
her wind clear. The safest course for the overtaking yacht 
which is definitely faster is to pass to leeward. One should, 
however, under no circumstances attempt to pass a larger 
yacht to leeward. The maneuver never succeeds. 

Yachts ahead on a reach, sailing into a calm or a bad 
header, provide a first class danger signal. It is amazing how 
often, when there is a perfectly obvious reason for sailing 
around a certain spot, all but the most alert skippers plunge 
gaily into it. Those who do notice such hazards avoid ‘‘bad 
luck’? — and win races. 

An unfortunate and tricky situation occasionally arises 
when two classes are rounding the same mark in opposite 
directions. The writer has seen a Star attempting to get 
around on the port reach when Internationals were ap- 
proaching the other way on the starboard tack. The Star 
was literally buffeted back twice — although there was no 
collision — through failure to plan a safe course ahead of 
time. The yacht with no rights must take it wide and avoid 
the press. Sometimes at leeward marks it pays to bear off 
and then harden up, charging through the oncoming stran- 
gers with rights acquired only by going out of the way. 

When approaching the finish, it is usually vital to know 
which is the favorable or ‘‘short’’ end of the line. If there are 
various classes racing over different courses, the competent 
committee tries to establish the best average line for all 
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classes. Thus, for a class holding the most starboard of 
several converging courses, the starboard end should be 
nearer. 

Occasionally a power boat with an inexperienced or in- 
considerate skipper crosses close aboard in light weather. 
There are two things to be done to keep up headway; hold 
the boom firmly, to prevent the sail from flopping too 
badly, and bear off a little until the waves have passed. If 
the boat is chine-built, heel her temporarily. Little things 
help. In a breeze of wind, a power boat’s wash is not so harm- 
ful but disturbed water materially decreases a boat’s speed. 
If there is any choice between sailing close to or far from the 
main channel, get as far away as possible, other things 
being equal. 

Boats in the spectator fleet which come out for the ex- 
press purpose of watching the race are usually most con- 
siderate. If one comes too near, a gesture will usually send 
her away. The spectator fleet is often helpful in pointing out 
the next mark. Watch for them as they cluster round it; the 
bunch of boats is visible long before the mark is sighted. 

Tows and steamers are a definite menace. Keep a sharp 
lookout for them, especially on the windward leg, so that 
there will be time to decide before it is too late whether or 
not it is going to be necessary to take an extra hitch. If pos- 
sible, arrange to pass astern of a long tow rather than ahead 
of it; otherwise it is easy to get stuck alongside it through 
misjudging its speed, in which case the only solution is the 
painful one of waiting until it has passed. Off the wind such 
obstructions can ordinarily be avoided, for the land “going 
by” behind them tells the story of where the two paths are 
going to intersect. If a large steamer cuts close across the 
bow of a small sail boat, several phenomena suddenly take 
place. First, a big boat has considerable windage and causes 
a temporary calm to leeward of her. Then, on light days, a 
steamer sucks quite a considerable draft of air in her wake, 
plenty strong enough to fill the sails for a few seconds. This 
wind should be utilized. Finally, there is the wake itself. 
Beware of the whirlpools; they slow a boat down as much as 
a tide rip. In a strong wind on a reach, one can catch up 
with the receding bow waves and ride them to excellent ad- 
vantage. These waves can be made to give a boat a tre- 
mendous push, whereas sailing through them in a sloppy 
fashion makes them worse than useless. 

Boats anchored in the course sometimes cause grief but 
never if they are spotted far enough ahead. There is a use 
which can be made of such obstructions which is considered 
unethical in some quarters. Suppose that boat ‘A”’ is trying 
to shake off boat “‘B”’ which has been covering “A” ona | 
windward leg. Boat “A” can tack in such a manner that if 
“B” tacks to cover, she will crack up on some anchored 
boat. ‘“‘A” then skims out to leeward of the obstruction with 
a free wind. It all depends on the attitude of the fleet in 
question whether one should try maneuvers which are per- 
fectly legal but rather shady in character. If all’s fair in love 
and racing, go ahead; but if the class considers itself a 
‘“Gentleman’s Fleet,’ whatever that means, think twice 
before deciding how much any one race is worth. After all, 
most of us are racing for the fun of it. We are out to make 
friends in the sport, not enemies. 


~ 
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A PREVENTATIVE FOR MISSED STAYS 


By 


ERIC J. STEINLEIN 


——OR at least a hundred years, better sails, and 
improved methods of handling them, have 
been the factors responsible for increased 
speed in sailing vessels. Where advances in 
hull design have added a small fraction to 
speed-length ratios, gadgets, of one sort or 
another, are helping to get us through the 
water knots faster and two points closer to the wind than 
our grandfathers thought possible. 

All the improvements are not new, however. The avail- 
ability of new materials and processes has made possible 
more of the recent progress than is commonly realized. The 
old files of the Patent Office contain evidence of so many 
efforts to improve sailing vessels and methods for increasing 
their efficiency, that our generation can hardly lay claim to 
credit for any sudden burst of inventive genius. 

The vexing problem of the jib sheet, for example, was 
pretty well settled for certain types of coasting vessels in 
1864 by John W. Sharret, of Portsmouth, Virginia. He 
stated, in a patent issued to him in December of that year, 
that the object of his invention was, ‘“‘To so arrange the jib 
sheet that the jib can be hauled in at any time, when it is 
necessary to tack or change the course of the vessel, wthout 
danger to life or limb or the liability to miss stays.” 

In Sharret’s rig, the sheet was led from a block on the 
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Detail drawing of jib backing device controlled from 
the wheel. From original patent by John W. Sharret 





traveler — which was wooden and extended the full width 
of the deck — through the block, or blocks, on the jib club, 
back through the traveling block and thence to a single 
block swung from the masthead on a short pennant. The fall 
led down to a cleat on the mast or to some other conven- 
iently accessible position. In the patent letter, he mentions 
the faet that jib sheets were usually belayed on the bul- 
warks, where they were frequently found to be submerged 
when needed most. The new rig cured this trouble and, 
judging from its present popularity, proved so satisfactory 
that no improvement has been attempted since. Almost 
without exception, the rig is to be found on the schooners, 
bugeyes and skipjacks of both the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Bays. For some reason unknown to the writer, the rig 
seems not to have been used in New England despite the 
inet that oyster schooners from the southern bays were con- 
s‘antly in northern waters and coasters from the Chesapeake 





must have displayed the rig in every Atlantic port and 
among the islands of the Caribbean where they traded. 
One of the most interesting features of the rig is the 
traveler block which, though not mentioned in the patent, 
always forms part of the rig. Chesapeake Bay vessels usually 
carry a pear-shaped one which has one rolling sheave and a 


Drawing showing Sharret’s sheet \ 
patent 


lead. From original 











hole or dumb sheave. On the Delaware, a rope stropped 
block, shaped like a peanut, is to be seen. It has both sheaves 
rolling. As can be seen in the sketches, the sheaves of these 
blocks are not on the same axis or in the same plane, an ar- 
rangement that successfully eliminates chafe. 

The lability to miss stays was guarded against by Shar- 
ret with another clever gadget described in the same patent. 
‘Another object of my invention,” he says, ‘‘is to provide 
for retaining the traveler ring at either end of its bar (trav- 
eler) when the vessel is working to windward, until it is 
desired to go about, when said traveler can be released by 
the man at the helm or by a person stationed forward.” 

The detailed drawings from the original patent show how 
this was accomplished by the use of catches working in re- 
cesses in the under side of the wooden traveler. The catches 
were actuated by bell cranks, to which lanyards were at- 
tached, so that the helmsman could back or let draw the 
jib without moving from the wheel. 

This device is not seen on present-day work boats. They 
back their jibs, when it is necessary, by taking a turn around 
a cleat on the rail with a tail of rope spliced into the clew of 
the sail for the purpose, the turn being taken by a hand for- 
ward as the helm is put down and held until the vessel is 
about. 

A more modern form of this arrangement was described 
in a recent,issue of an English yachting publication. It con- 
sisted of a spring catch at each end of the traveler which 
held the jib aback until released by depressing a treadle 
attached to the catch. 

Neither of these arrangements seem to offer the advan- 
tages of the original rig which could be operated entirely 
from the wheel. 


Jib sheet block in common use 
on Chesapeake commercial vessels. 
Right, another style of jib sheet block 
used in the Delaware Bay oyster fleet 




















Below is an unusual example of highly specialized boat con- 
struction in the ‘‘Lady Craven.” Designed for the recovery 
of torpedoes, it was necessary to produce a boat on a 38-foot 
length that would maintain a speed of 40 knots in nearly all 
weathers. With a pair of Scripps V-12 motors of 300 hp. 
each, she attained a maximum speed of 44 knots. 




























For southern cruising is the‘‘Sis,” built at the Wheeler Shipyard for E. V. Richards, of New 
Orleans. A speed of 14 miles is had with a pair of 6-cylinder Buda-Lanova Diese! motors 
(left) driving the propeller shafts through 2:1 reduction gears. 
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The new 53-foot motor yacht by Elco gives 





luxurious accommodations for a party of six, be- 
sides the crew, and a speed of 27 miles an hour. 
A flying control bridge leaves the large deck- 
house free for a dining and lounging room. 


















M. Rosenfeld 












“Shangri-La” is the name of this new 46-foot cruiser for William 
S. Wilder, of Norfolk, Virginia. The designers and builders were 
a.c.f, Power is supplied by a pair of 110 hp. Hall-Scott motors. 
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“‘Cudacatcher”’ (below) is a motor boat of an interesting type, a “‘sport fisherman” 
designed for Rowe B. Metcalf, of New York, by John G. Alden, of Boston. She was 
built by Robert Jacob, Inc., of City Island, N. Y., last fall. She is 59’4” in length 
over all, 13'6"’ beam and 3'4” draft. Her motive power is a pair of 6-cylinder Cum- 
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mins Diesel engines. ‘‘Cudacatcher’s” home port is Greenwich, Conn. 
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The staysail schooner ‘“‘Loafer’” was designed by Edson B. 
Schock for Jack Nuttall, of San Diego, Cal. She is 52'0" in 
length over all, 40'0” water line, 140” beam and 6'6” draft. 
As auxiliary power she carries a 6-288 Kermath Diesel 
equipped with Upton reduction gear. 
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Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 
Everything Has Been Snugged Down 
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AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 





Circumstantial Evidence 


AY what you please,” insisted the Old Man, 
z as the gang drew closer to the cabin stove and 

lit their pipes anew, ‘“‘there are cases where 
an innocent man can get so fouled with cir- 
cumstantial evidence that the devil himself 
couldn’t clear him.” 

It was cold, out on deck, with a shrill winter wind whis- 
tling through the rigging, and thin ice making where the sea 
slapped up on the cutwater. The schooner lay at anchor, 
snug and comfortable, and the gang was making the most 
of their layoff. 

“You take the case of Joe Malaquis, mate of a coaster, he 
was, and it was just touch and go with him and his men, 
whether they went to prison, the electric chair or clear, and 
they hadn’t done a wrong thing either. 

“Joe sailed aboard the Moselle, three-master, bound to 
Baltimore from Boston. They got blowed offshore in a 
breeze, and on the fourth day they raised another schooner 
in trouble. They ran down to her, and couldn’t get any 
answer to their hail although they could see at least one 
man aboard. So they lowered down their yawl boat and 
went alongside. The feller who met ’em at the rail was glad 
to see them, all right, and urged them to come aboard. He 
wanted to show ’em something, he said, and boy, he certainly 
showed ’em! 

“The skipper and mate lay dead in the cabin, two men 
lay dead on deck and three more in the fo’castle. All chopped 
to the devil with an axe. That schooner looked like a slaugh- 
terhouse and the boarding crew shivered as they looked. It 
didn’t take but a minute to discover that the one survivor 
was the cook and crazy as they make ’em. He had somehow 
managed to clean out the vessel, caught some of ’em asleep, 
perhaps, but that was something that they couldn’t find out 
from the madman. 

“So the master of the Moselle asked Joe if he thought he 
could handle the vessel with half the Moselle’s crew and fol- 
low him into Baltimore, and Joe reckoned he could. They 
rounded up the crazy cook, and took him aboard the Moselle 
in irons, stowing him where he would be safe. Then they put 
the bodies of the murdered men below, laying ’em out as 
decently as they could. After that had been attended to, 
they got under way. 

“The first night went by all right, although the men 
aboard the derelict schooner were nervous, and Joe, a Cape 
de Verder, admitted that he didn’t feel any too comfortable. 
But morning came and there was the Moselle, only a couple 
of miles off. Joe set a signal, ran down to her, and got a 
course off his skipper. Then he started to hang the duck on 
his new command. He set the lowers, the tops’ls, stays’ls 
and even hung out an extra piece or two that he dug out 
from the store room. He wanted to end that trip in just as 





short a time as possible. He kept the .Woselle in sight during 
the day, but he was drawing away from her all the time, for 
the wind freshened and he didn’t shorten down at all. ‘I 
crowd her,’ he explained, ‘I crowd tha hell out of her, all 
day, all night!’ 

‘‘Well, he made Baltimore, anchored, and set a signal. 
The Moselle hadn’t showed up yet, but Joe didn’t worry any 
about her; all he wanted to do was make his report and get 
to the devil out of that jinxed vessel. The port authorities 
came aboard, heard his story, looked at the bodies, and 
then, by Judas, they arrested Joe and his men and locked’em 
all up in jail! 

“You couldn’t really blame them, either. Things looked 
mighty bad aboard that vessel, and the story Joe told 
wasn’t too convincing, either, as you think of it. But Joe 
was in a panic, he didn’t know what was coming, and he 
begged and prayed, did everything I guess that a man will 
do when he gets scared. The rest of the gang weren’t much 
better, for the thought had struck ’em all: ‘Suppose the 
Moselle don’t show up?’ 

“That was a sickening sort of thought, if you consider it. 
There was proof and to spare aboard the Moselle; proof that 
would clear Joe and his men instantly, but suppose the 
Moselle went down? What then? So they waited, tense, 
frightened, eating nothing or next to nothing, and wonder- 
ing, worrying — worrying more than they had ever done in 
their lives. 

‘‘A day and night passed by, but no Woselle appeared. 
They knew that, for they asked of the officers every half 
hour or so, if the schooner had arrived. Another day and 
night went by. The officers came in, asked the same ques- 
tions that they had asked a thousand times before, received 
the same answers, and then opined that if this mythical 
Moselle failed to appear in another day, that Joe and his 
mates would have to be arraigned on a charge of murder, or 
piracy, or both. Things looked pretty blue around that jail, 
and Joe said afterward that he had begun to go crazy — so 
crazy that he almost believed he might have admitted the 
crime if they had pushed him too hard with their questions. 
It would have been a relief. 

‘But on the third day the Moselle appeared, and a mighty 
worried skipper located the jail and turned in his report to 
the authorities. Joe and his mates went clear with no more 
difficulty. 

“But the mate, when he got outside that jail, shook a 
fist in the air and says he: ‘Eef tha biggest, dam sheep in 
theese world, with cargo full of tha diamond, ees go adreeft 
with no man aboard, be dam eef I even put a line on heem! 
Not more again, for mee, not for mee, Joe Malaquis, I 
gotta planty!’” 


JOSEPH CHASE ALLEN 
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AN OLD-TIMER 


BEATS THE HUDSON 


Ted Roberts Wins Eleventh 
Albany-New York Marathon 


HERE must be something to that old saw about “If at 

first you don’t succeed, try, try again.” At any rate, it 

is likely that Ted Roberts, who races outboards when he 
isn’t busy running a boathouse near the foot of Dyckman 
Street, New York, believes the adage has merit. 

He has been trying to win the Albany-to-New York mara- 
thon ever since this phase of motor boating madness was 
introduced in 1928. Up to this year he had made eight trips 
down the Hudson with varying success. In 1934 and 1935 he 
took second money, but the major prize always eluded him. 

Now, thanks to his own skillful and courageous driving 
and the always necessary helping hand from Lady Luck, 
Roberts is the eleventh winner of America’s oldest and long- 
est and toughest outboard marathon. No one ever has won 
it twice. 

That miserable, stormy Sunday of May 15th when Rob- 
erts bounced and hammered his way to fame and $550 in 
prize money, saw Fred Jacoby, Jr., the 1935 victor, come as 


The nation’s high point champion in 1937, Douglass Fonda, was the first 
amateur to complete the course, taking third place in the race and first in 
Class C-1. Right, Zalmon G. Simmons, who has been out of speed boat 
racing for more than 20 years, celebrated his return to the sport by cap- 
turing first honors in the 225 Class with his Lycoming-powered “‘Baby”’ 

















M. Rosenfeld Photos 


Ted Roberts, who has been competing in the Albany-New York 
race since 1928, winning this year’s event by a narrow margin 


close to repeating as anyone ever has. He was within a 
quarter of a mile of the finish of this 130-mile test of engine, 
hull and human fortitude, with Roberts nowhere in sight, 
when his boat suddenly refused to answer the helm. She 
turned in wide circles, slowing as she did so, and finally 
stopped. 

Jacoby discovered that the drive shaft casing had broken 
off cleanly just below the power head. Thus there was no 
steering connection between the head and the lower unit. 
Neither was there any water in the cooling system. Jacoby 
tinkered and fussed and eventually got the motor going 
again, but he still could not steer. So he pulled out his paddle, 
jammed it under the power head and steered a wobbly and 
painfully slow course for the finish line with one hand while 
he held the throttle open with the other. In the meantime, 





Roberts had come up fast in the smooth water in the lee of 
the Jersey Palisades and was piling for the line with wide 
open throttle. He crossed it and got the victor’s salute while 
Jacoby, his engine getting closer and closer to the ‘‘freezing”’ 
point with every revolution, was still several lengths away. 

Jacoby was checked in 57 seconds after Roberts and his 
engine gave up the ghost completely as soon as he crossed 
the imaginary line between DeGeorge’s boathouse, south of 
the Dyckman Street ferry landing, to a spot on the New 
Jersey shore. Since Jacoby had been well over on the Jersey 
side when disaster overtook him, few of the spectators real- 
ized what had happened. Not until Jacoby was picked up by 
a patrol boat and his derelict craft towed in a few minutes 
after Douglass C. Fonda, the nation’s high point outboard 
(Continued on page 131) 
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Frederick Bradley 


Annual Meeting of the I.C.Y.R.A. 


HE annual meeting of the Inter-Collegiate 

Yacht Racing Association, held in Cam- 
bridge on April 23rd, was one of the most 
interesting in the organization’s history. It 
went on record as anxious to expand with the 
growth of intercollegiate yachting in this 
country and Canada, and the executive 
committee was instructed to prepare a report 
and recommendations regarding the best 
means by which the I.C.Y.R.A. can promote 
and codperate in the advancement of this 
movement. The report is to be made at a 
special meeting, to be held at Wianno, Mass., 
June 23rd in connection with the eleventh 
annual McMillan Cup series. Election of 
officers for the ensuing year was postponed 
until that meeting. 

In regard to the McMillan Cup series, 
June 22nd-24th, the six colleges holding 
priority rights on this trophy, Cornell, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, Princeton, Williams and 
Yale, have invited the other members of the 
I.C.Y.R.A., Brown, M.I.T., and Trinity, to 
compete for the trophy this season. The 
arrangement is made possible because of the 
large number of boats available in one class at 
Wianno this year and the permanence of the 
arrangement in the future is not guaranteed. 
The Trinity Nautical Association was elected 
to membership. 

LEONARD M. Fow.Le 


+ + + 


From Galveston to Sabine Light 


HE Houston Yacht Club’s race from Gal- 
veston to Sabine Light, outside of Port 
Arthur, Texas, was such a success that next 
year’s plans are already under discussion. 
The entire Houston fleet moved down to Gal- 
veston the afternoon before the race, which 
took place on San Jacinto Day, and tied up 
in the city docks for the night. The start was 
at 7:00 a.m., between two channel buoys 
about two miles offshore. 

Seven o’clock in the morning found a drift- 
ing match. A norther was building up but the 
start was made in the usual flat breeze pre- 
ceding a blow. The start was a broad reach, 
which gave the larger boats with big headsail 
area a distinct advantage. A calm followed, 
about four hours after the start. The two 
imported ‘Albatross’ sloops, built in Swe- 
den, owned by Ernest Fay and Dudley 
Sharp, proved themselves capable not only 
of deep water sailing but demons in light 
weather. About one o’clock a fresh breeze 
struck in which held until about 9:30 that 
night. 

The finish line at Port Arthur was between 
two buoys in the channel leading into Sabine 
Pass. With three separate rivers, just inshore, 


“1 christen thee ‘Edlu’.” R. J. Schaefer's new 
68-foot yawl, designed by Sparkman & Stephens, 
takes the water at the Nevins’ yard on April 23rd 





channels for each of them, and many jetties, 
the last two hours of the race called for 
plenty of use of the lead line. 

Ronald Lee, in spite of time lost in running 
aground, brought the Shellback first across 
the line. However, on corrected time, H. F. 
Shore’s Carabee was the winner. Landfall, 
Dudley Sharp’s Swedish-built ‘‘ Albatross,”’ 
31’ 7” 0.a., finished fourth but was second 
on corrected time. Bagheera, sailed by T. P. 
Lee, came in almost a half hour before Noah 
Diedrich’s Caroline II, taking third and 
fourth on corrected time. The other Swedish 
“Albatross,”’ sailed by Ernest Fay, crossed 
the line sixth, for fifth place on time. Wawa- 
tam, sailed by Paul Richmond, crossed long 
after dark, for seventh place. The Siesta, 
skippered by Don Townsend, in the absence 
of her owner, withdrew, as did the Rose 
Marian. 

The newly-built Port Arthur bridge over 
the Sabine River was the subject of discus- 
sion and a Water Carnival was held in the 
afternoon, thousands of spectators lining the 
sea wall of the Sabine River. 

Credit is due the Houston Yacht Club race 
committee for its arrangement of the cor- 
rected time. Roland Chamberlin, Harold 
Shore, L. H. Schlom, George Humphreyville 
and Billy Hancock figured out a revision of 
the Stanford rating and, considering the va- 
riety of craft, satisfied all skippers. 

The power boats from the Houston Yacht 
Club made the cruise through the Inter- 
coastal Canal, led by the 110-foot Augusta, 
owned by C. G. Pillot, and the cruiser Asteca, 
flagship of Commodore Harry Hilliard. The 
40-foot ketch Bee acted as committee boat. 


Corr. 

Yacht Skipper Time 

H. M. 

Carabee H. F. Shore 8:45 
Landfall Dudley Sharp 8:52 
Bagheera T. P. Lee II 9:15 
Caroline IT Noah Diedrich 9:30 
Valiant Ernest Fay 9:58 
Shellback Ronald Lee 10:43 
Wawatam Paul Richmond 132 


Rose Marian (withdrew) 
Siesta (withdrew) 
ELIZABETH MILLER 





“Yankee” Home Again 


NTERING Gloucester at 2:00 p.m. on 
May Ist, Captain Irving Johnson’s 
schooner Yankee completed her second 
voyage around the world. She had left 
Gloucester eighteen months before and had 
sailed some 35,000 miles, her crew all ama- 
teurs except the skipper, mate and cook. 
Yankee visited the Galapagos, Tahiti, the 
New Hebrides, New Guinea, Bali, Java, Sing- 
apore, South Africa, Rio and the West Indies. 


+ + + 


“Captain Nat” Has a Birthday 


ATHANAEL GREENE HERRESHOFTF, 

the foremost yacht designer of the United 
States, celebrated his ninetieth birthday not 
long ago. In spite of his years, he is in re- 
markable health and is still active in consulta- 
tion with his son Sidney, the naval architect 
of the Herreshoff Manufacturing Company, 
in many of the plans being developed. His 
mind is as keen as ever. 

Mr. Herreshoff has had a remarkable career 
and from his drawing board have come many 
of the fastest craft to be built in this country, 
ranging from torpedo boats to America’s 
Cup defenders and from small one-design 
boats to the largest racing schooners. 

May he continue to flourish! 


+ + + 


British Yachtsman Dies 


OLONEL Duncan Ferguson Dempster 
Neill, veteran yachtsman, died in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, on April 19th. Colonel 
Neill came to this country in 1887, when 
James Bell brought the unsuccessful chal- 
lenger Thistle to race for the America’s Cup 
and he was Sir Thomas Lipton’s adviser in all 
five of the Shamrocks from 1899 to 1930. 


Irving Johnson’s schooner “Yankee” called at 
Bermuda before making her home port, Gloucester, 
on her second circumnavigation of the world 


Bermuda News Bureau 
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*‘Weetamoe,” built in 1930 as an aspirant for the 
defense of the America’s Cup, being broken up 
at Herreshoff’s, after only seven years of service 


He was born in Keills, Argyllshire, Scot- 
land, 69 years ago and was educated at 
Edinburgh University. He served with the 
Royal Engineers and was an officer in the 
Naval Reserves. During the World War, he 
was decorated four times. He was a member 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron, the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club and of several Scottish 
yacht clubs. 


+ + + 


Intercollegiate Dinghy Racing 


HE young skippers of the M.I.T. Nautical 

Association won the Henry A. Morss Me- 
morial Trophy, emblematic of the I.C.Y.R.A. 
dinghy championship, by 31 points; defended 
the Boston Dinghy Club’s Intercollegiate 
Challenge Cup by the same margin against 
twenty other colleges; topped Brown and six 
other colleges with 16 points to spare in the 
Brown University Y.C.’s invitation regatta; 
and triumphed by 42 points in the Penta- 
gonal Regatta on the Charles — all within 
fifteen days. 

Granting the fact that three of the four 
regattas were sailed in Tech’s boats and on 
courses regularly used by the M.I.T. sailors, 
the highest praise is none too much for 
Herman Hanson, Eric Olsen, Runyon Colie, 
Jr., and Delevan Downer, who made this 
splendid record. 

The first of the four major regattas of the 
spring season was the I.C.Y.R.A.’s second 
annual dinghy championship on the Charles 
under M.I.T.’s auspices on April 23rd and 
24th. Although the field was small, being 















































































Contestants jockeying around the line before the start of one of the races of the Boston Dinghy Club regatta, sailed on the 
Charles River Basin, Boston. Boats of the M.I.T. Nautical Association were used. Below, Runyon Colie, Tech’s outstanding skipper 


restricted to member colleges, it was a strong 
one with most of the top helmsmen of college 
ranks competing. Thirteen races, each in a 
different boat, were sailed by every con- 
testant and a fine, steady easterly breeze 
provided the most ideal conditions the 
Charles River Basin can offer. The event was 
sailed in two divisions. Tech’s ‘‘Swedes,”’ 
Hanson and Olsen, led their division by a 
handy margin over a new intercollegiate 
star, Stanley Turner of Williams and Larch- 
mont. Colie was topped by Stuart Allbright, 
president of the I.C.Y.R.A. and Dartmouth’s 
commodore, who won five victories in 13 


~ + 


M. Rosenfeld 





races. Tech clinched the title with 141 points. 
The other scores were: Brown, 110; Williams, 
109; Dartmouth, 105; Princeton, 101; Har- 
vard, 98; Yale, 57. 

The following Sunday, May Ist, M.I.T. 
played host to the largest number of colleges 
ever to take part in an intercollegiate regatta, 
the race for the Boston Dinghy Club Chal- 
lenge Cup, in competition for the fifth time. 
Of the 35 colleges in the eastern part of 
Canada and the United States now sponsoring 
yachting, no less than 27 originally entered 
two crews, but late withdrawals reduced the 
field to 21. Those competing were: American 
International, Amherst, Boston University, 
Brown, Dartmouth, Harvard, Haverford, 
Holy Cross, M.I.T., MeGill, New Hampshire, 
Northeastern, Princeton, Rhode Island, 
Rutgers, St. Johns of Annapolis, Tufts, 
Trinity, Williams, Worcester Tech and Yale. 

To accommodate this fleet of 42 crews 
proved more than even Tech’s splendid 
facilities could handle at one time and to sail 
four alternating divisions of the preliminary 
round, a final series, and two consolation 
series in one day was no small problem. A 
good westerly breeze, plus efficient handling 


Two of the International One-Design Class raced 
against the Bermudians in April. ‘“‘Feather,” sailed 
by Bill Cox, made a clean sweep 
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H. W. Reynolds 





by the officials, helped a lot and the task 
was accomplished. 

Eight colleges survived to the finals and 
Tech, with Colie in top form, had little 
trouble retaining the cup, totaling 111 points. 
Brown had 80; Harvard, 74; Williams, 73; 
McGill, 55; Trinity, 55; Northeastern, 55; 
and Tufts, 39. Yale won the consolation 
round for third and fourth placing crews by 
70 points to Dartmouth’s 60, while New 
Hampshire triumphed in the other consola- 
tion series. 

On May 7th, the Brown University Yacht 
Club held its fifth semiannual invitation 
regatta on the Seekonk and at the same time 
dedicated its new dinghy boathouse and club 
quarters. Eight colleges competed and again 
Tech’s team and Colie were the headliners. 
The racing was a bit closer but Colie emerged 
the high point individual skipper, with 12 
points to spare on Brown’s John Mason, 
while the Engineers ran up a total of 148 
points in six races. Brown was hard pressed to 
nose out Harvard for second by 132 to 129. 
Williams scored 103, Princeton, 101, Yale, 61, 
Dartmouth and Rhode Island, 59 each. 

Next day Tech held the Pentagonal 
regatta on the Charles and the sweep con- 
tinued as the M.I.T. skippers overwhelmed 
their rivals. The scores were: M.I.T., 163; 
Harvard, 121; Brown, 114; Dartmouth, 108; 
and Princeton, 96. 

Leonarp M. FowLe 


+ + + 


Riverside Y.C. Celebrates Fiftieth 


Anniversary 


COMMODORE HARRY E. MONTAGUE 
officially opened the 1938 season of the 
Riverside Yacht Club on May 29th. This 
was the occasion of a particularly large cele- 
bration for the officers and members as it 
marked Riverside’s fiftieth anniversary. 
Founded in 1888 by Commodore G. I. 
Tyson and a small group of ardent yachtsmen, 
the club has grown and prospered. The ori- 
ginal clubhouse consisted of a kitchen, dining 
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room and bar. This building, with many ad- 
ditions built through the years, was torn 
down in 1930 and a fine modern clubhouse 
built. 

Ideally located on Cos Cob Harbor, the 
club’s membership has grown even during 
these times and last year nearly one hundred 
boats were on the club roster. 

Nor are the youngsters neglected. River- 
side proposes to have the coming generation 
carry on its traditions. There are 26 one- 
designs, known as “Riverside dinks,’’ that 
are kept busy all summer. 

Fifty years is a long time and the club is 
rich in tradition and yachting lore. 


+ + + 


A “Down East” Yacht Club 


AMDEN, MAINE, at the foot of the 
Camden Hills, is so well known to yachts- 
men that its beauty and attractiveness need 
no description. 
Coast know the good anchorage in the harbor 
and the unexcelled facilities which await 
them at the various yards and supply houses 
always ready to serve them. 
The Camden Yacht Club started in 1902 
with a more or less informal organization 























All sailors of the Maine | 


which had its club room in the loft over 
Carney Anderson’s store. Its members owned 
sloops and knockabouts of various descrip- 
tions and raced informally among themselves 
for several years. The present club was or- 
ganized in 1906 and Chauncey Blair Borland, 
of Chicago, was its first commodore, serving 
until 1909 when J. C. Strawbridge, of Phila- 
delphia, was elected. In 1910, Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis of Philadelphia, was chosen commo- 
dore, remaining in office until his death in 
1933. The next and present Commodore is 
again Mr. Borland. 

The clubhouse was originally built in 1912 
by Mr. Curtis and in 1926 was presented by 
him to the town to be used as a yacht club. 
The club now occupies this property. 

In 1931, Carney Anderson suggested to 
several members that the club needed a racing 
class. The suggestion ‘‘took”’ and fifteen 
one-design keel sloops were ordered from the 
A. B. Abo Batbarf O. Te Abo, Finland. 
They arrived in time for racing during 1933 
and seemed exactly suited to the sailing con- 
ditions in Penobscot Bay. The boats are 31’ 
6” in length over all, 21’ 8”’ on the water line, 
6’ 3” beam, 3’ 7” draft and 207 square feet 
sail area. They resemble the Thirty-Square- 
Metres; in fact, they might even measure into 
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The home of the Riverside Yacht Club, of Riverside, Conn., 
which is celebrating its fiftieth anniversary this year. Lett, 
the old clubhouse, built in 1888 and razed in 1930 to be 
replaced by the new structure. Insert, Commodore Harry E. 
Montague who guides Riverside’s activities 





that class. They proved so satisfactory and 
successful that four more were added to the 
fleet later on in the summer, and six more in 
1935, making a class of 25 boats. 

Penobscot Bay, being landlocked except 
for the western entrance, is protected from 
the heavy oeean swell and, though at times 
the chop is rather heavy, conditions are 
generally ideal. The winds are moderate, 
mostly westerly and southerly, shifting to 
southeast to east in the afternoon. Though 
‘“‘Down East”’ is supposed to be noted for its 
fogs, last summer no race was postponed for 
this reason. 

The racing consists of a July and August 
series, special races on holidays and im- 
promptu races whenever enough members 
feel inclined. Between the two series, there is 
the club’s cruise to Bucks Harbor, with 
racing over and back. Then there is the racing 
with other clubs and a club team takes part 
in the Sears Cup Races. 

“Down East”’ 


+ + + 


Nimblet Championship at 
Douglaston, L. I. 


N RESPONSE to the invitation of the 
Yacht Squadron of the Douglaston Club of 
Douglaston, L. I., the national championship 
of the Cape Cod Nimblet Class will be held 
this year off the club anchorage in Little 
Neck Bay, only half an hour by train from 
New York City. The dates selected by the 
class association are August 30th and 31st 
and September Ist. As in former national 
championship races of the class, each fleet of 
Nimblets or each club at which they are 
raced is edtitled to enter a crew of two persons. 
Boats will be furnished by the Douglaston 
Squadron. 

Dates are also being arranged for a series of 
races for the Inter-Lake Challenge Trophy of 
the Nimblet Class. Clubs located in Southern 
New England, Southern New York and 
Northern New Jersey may challenge. 


Headquarters of the Camden Yacht Club, located 
on beautiful Penobscot Bay. It is an active organi- 
zation which stages many races each season 
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STO PMECASS 


EDITORIAL 


Ocean Racers and Ocean Cruisers 


N THE May issue of Yacutine Mr. Lincoln Colcord made 

certain criticisms of the type of cruising yacht now being 
developed in this country under the influence of ocean rac- 
ing, where speed and the desire to win are frequently the 
paramount considerations in design. That article has caused 
considerable controversy between those who favor that type 
and those who demand something more in the way of sea- 
going ability under severe conditions, and greater comfort 
for owner and guests on a long voyage. It is an old contro- 
versy that has been going on in one form or another since 
yacht racing began. Every now and then it breaks forth 
afresh. 

Now, the boat that was the subject of the article under 
discussion was designed with an eye to ocean racing rather 
than winter cruising. Hence she was, of course, built to a 
definite measurement rule. Most rules tend to produce a 
certain type of boat, and the fact that one may not happen 
to like that type cannot be laid at the door of the designer or 
builder. Designers have always turned out the kind of boat 
they thought would prove the fastest under any particular 
rule. It is their business to do so. 

In rebuttal to Mr. Colcord’s contentions and meeting 
some of his criticism, Mr. Gordon Abbott, Jr., makes the dis- 
tinction between the types most clear in the following letter. 


‘“‘It seems important, in considering a vessel of this type, 
for all hands to understand whether they are discussing an 
ocean-cruising boat in which one is heading for the worst 
part of the Atlantic the day the theoretical hurricane season 
closes, or an ocean-racing boat built to produce the greatest 
amount of speed and still come under the rules of the Cruis- 
ing Club of America. 

“The boat, as I understand it, was chartered in October 
for delivery on November 15th. During the interim, she was 
at a local yard where she was always available for a thorough 
examination of all her equipment. I have no reason to sus- 
pect that this boat should have any fewer defects than any 
new boat will show up during her first season or two. Even 
for a racing boat, her boom fittings were light, the winch 
might have been larger, the storm trysail, from description, 
may have been too large, and the leaks around the skylight 
must have been annoying. On the other hand, the fact that 
the boat behaved as well as the article gives her credit for 
behaving might come under the category of ‘extraordinary.’ 
The facts that the two little dinghies were inadequate, that 
there was insufficient chain to anchor in twenty fathoms of 
water, that the auxiliary kerosene running lights were not 
used, and that there was nothing aboard with which to fish a 


spar, are not things for which the designer, builder, or 
owner might justly be criticized. 

“We all enjoy a limited amount of verbal gossip; but 
published criticism of a man’s boat is next to criticism of his 
family. This is a day when vast sums of money are being 
used to beat a rule — whether it be ‘J’ boats or dinghies. 
That being the case, it seems unfair to compare this boat 
with the Lloyd W. Berry, whose abilities are known by every- 
one. This boat was built to race to Bermuda in June and 
July and in all the coastal races throughout the summer. 
Two years ago, we learned that the Gulf Stream can give 
these boats a thoroughly bad time in June; but, by the same 
token, I have seen such light airs in the Stream that they 
probably would have left the Lloyd W. Berry well-nigh 
stationary for many hours on end. 

‘Before departure from Boston, none of the afterguard 
had seen the boat under way. In this connection, I do not 
agree with the statement that ‘It isn’t necessary to know a 
particular boat but only to know boats.’ 

“Mr. Colcord unquestionably knows far more about 
design than I do; therefore, I would prefer to see him write 
an article covering the pros and cons of the Bermuda Rule, 
which in the long run might create an ocean racer more suit- 
able for the trip he made.” 


It is generally conceded, we believe, that the present rule 
has produced a fast, able and weatherly type of hull, al- 
though, perhaps, one not as comfortable under hard condi- 
tions as might be desired by some. The great weakness of all 
our ocean racing rules, as we see it, has been the absence of 
any real rig limitation, and it was in the matter of rig that 
Mr. Colcord made his chief criticism. Having no specific 
requirements as to weight or strength, and the desire to 
lighten up the rig aloft being what it is, frequently leads to 
the sacrifice of safety factors that offshore voyages (even in 
summer) demand. In the last Bermuda Race, no less than 
eight contestants were forced to return to port in the mod- 
erate gale which Mr. Abbott mentions, due in nearly every 
case to damaged gear. But at that, no modern yacht built 
under our rule has yet lost a mast in an ocean race. Which 
looks as if our designers had so far given reasonable regard 
to the requirements of safety. The failure of fittings, which 
may occur with the gaff rig as well as with the modern tall 
spars, cannot justly be charged to shortcomings in the type 
of rig now used. 

Whether such a yacht as the one in which the voyage 
described was made is the best type for long ocean cruises, 
is certainly open to discussion. If considerations of speed 
and racing were not present, we doubt if the development 
would have followed the lines it has. 
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WELLS A. LIPPINCOTT 


URING the past few years the name Wells A. Lippincott has become practi- 

cally synonymous with » :asurement rule. Behind the name, as behind the 
rule, is the commodore of the Chicago Yacht Club, an enthusiastic sailor who 
prefers cruising to racing. But when the problem of rating equitably mized fleets 
of dissimilar hulls and rigs came up on Lake Michigan it became a challenge — 
an engineering knot that ‘‘got his goat”’ sufficiently to cause him to spend three or 
four years working out a successful equation. This formula, developed by Wells 
Lippincott, chairman of the Measurement Rules Committee of the Lake Michigan 
Yachting Association, and given his name, will be used in the Bermuda and 
Mackinac Races. Having done such a thorough job on hull measurement and 
control, there is a good likelihood that when a new and much needed method of 
evaluating sail area is arrived at, it will be Commodore Lippincott who will do the 
job. 

But Wells Lippincott’s sailing isn’t all done with the slide rule and scratch 
pad. He’s a sailor who is fond of sailing, a member of the Cruising Club of 
America and the Cruising Club of the Great Lakes, who is never happier than 
when sailing on the waters of Georgian Bay and the North Channel. 

Wells Lippincott’s first command as a youngster, brought up on the Atlantic 
Coast, was a forty-dollar catboat used to explore the length of New Jersey’s 
Shrewsbury River. Sundry craft followed in the last twenty-five years, including 
the cruiser ‘‘Vagabond,” well known on the Lakes, and culminating in his 
present boat, the 44-foot cutter ‘Fair Wind.” 

Commodore Lippincott was a member of the Bayside Yacht Club until six 
years ago when he moved inland to fresh water and joined the Chicago Yacht 
Club. Since then he has been one of the hard workers in the L.M.Y.A., a delegate 
to the Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes and a delegate to the N.A.Y.R.U. 
He is also a member of the New York Corinthians. 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


lower New York boys are being taught the rudiments 

of maritime occupations so that when they leave 
school they may go to sea with a knowledge of what it’s all 
about. I attended assembly down there not long since and 
was impressed by the fervor with which the entire school of 
nearly a thousand boys and girls saluted the United States 
ensign, beginning with the words, “‘I pledge allegiance to the 
flag.” 


[) wre at the Metropolitan Vocational High School in 


Well, school age isn’t too soon to begin inculcating a 
respect for the flag among those who intend to follow the sea. 
Last winter aboard an American ship in foreign waters a 
member of the crew belonging to the C.I.O. union stamped 
on the United States flag, spat upon it and shouted ‘‘On to 
Moscow.” Subsequently, when ashore, the cioman who had 
desecrated the flag had the nerve to boast of his action to 
a gob from an American warship. The gob promptly knocked 
him out— which helps— but the cioman has not yet 
been apprehended by Federal officers for insulting the flag. 


What has this to do with yachtsmen? Nothing much, ex- 
cept that yachtsmen sail under the flag and in the next war 
will be asked, as we were the last time, to fight for it. So 
will the merchant marine, and it would be comforting to 
know that all Reservists will pledge allegiance to the same 
flag. It is worth remembering that prior to the American 
Civil War treacherous or shortsighted officials within the 
Government so disposed our fighting ships that there was 
but one efficient vessel on the Northern coast when hostil- 
ities began. There are no evidences that Communism has 
yet spread from the merchant marine to the Navy. It is time 
to think seriously of what might happen if it did. 


Of a decidedly more cheerful nature is the news that the 
Naval Academy has formally entered Vamarie for the 
Bermuda Race. She will be up against stiff competition and 
I, for one, can’t be so optimistic as to expect that she will 
be the first boat to reach St. David Head. Irrespective of her 
order of finish, the big thing is that she’ll be there, the first 
vessel of our mighty Navy to meet civilians in the grandest 
sport there is. When the cheers echo off Newport on June 
21st, you will know how Vamarie’s competitors feel about 
this stirring event. 


Who’s going to win the race this year? A couple of weeks 
ago I wrote to Cap Stan, who used to pick the winners for 
this page, asking him to stick his neck out by making an- 
other prediction. He replied that his neck was always out 
but that he had no slant on the new boats or their organiza- 
tions. He did say, however, that Revonoc, Narwhal, and 
Rubaiyat should be near the top in Class B and that the 
faithful old Teragram has a shot at the Finley Trophy and 
the schooner prize. I’ll add on my own account that the boats 
built to the top of the class — there’s quite a flock of them — 
have a lot of handicap to overcome, and that it looks to me 
like Avanti, Kirawan IT or Rubaiyat for the Bermuda Cup. 


The arguments over Link Colcord’s article, ‘‘To Bermuda 
in November,” in the May issue, are still raging hot and 
heavy, and that is conclusive proof that the article was a 
good one. First rate sailors that I’ve talked with opine that 
all the troubles of the unnamed yawl arose from crew inex- 
perience, while equally good sailors of an opposite point of 
view agree with me that the seamanship was O.K. and that 
the boat’s gear couldn’t take it. Some people with strong 
predilections are as vociferous in condemnation of this 
magazine’s policy in publishing the article as they are of the 
strictures contained in it, presenting the threadbare argu- 
ment that knocks are bad for the sport. But this is a con- 
tention which doesn’t even get to the leeward mark with me. 
The diverse assemblage of naval architects, builders, riggers, 
sailmakers, and sailors who in the last fifteen years have 
developed the small ocean cruising yacht mustn’t expect 
to subsist entirely on a diet of literary pap. Hardtack is 
nourishing even if it is hard to chew. The sport will progress 
fastest when the vehicle of sport is subjected to the most 
searching criticism. 


Speaking of criticism, at the last Cruising Club meeting I 
was jumped on for taking a shy a month ago at the preva- 
lence of yacht brokers in yachtsmen’s gatherings. Feller 
that did the jumping told me that if I’d take the beam out 
of my own eye I would see more yachting writers and 
editors than brokers. I looked around and doggoned if he 
wasn’t right. Present were Skipper Stone, Alan Gray, Bill 
Taylor, Ev Morris, Bunny Rigg, Bud Smith, and Spun Yarn, 
outnumbering the brokers nearly two to one and pretty near 
dislocating their ears listening for news. 
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The new yacht is completely fitted for the angler, with pulpit, crow’s nest, outriggers, etc. 


“Jacpau Ill,” a Special Offshore Elco Angler 


N THIS page we present the plans 
of the new Jacpau III, now under 
construction at the Bayonne yard of 
The Elco Works for Paul and Jack 
Townsend, of Washington, D. C. The 
new boat is of the following dimensions: 
Length over all, 47’ 9’; beam, extreme, 
11’ 9”; draft of water, 3’ 0’’. In general 
design, she resembles the popular Elco 
Cruisette ‘41’ and the boat is planned 
for speed and seaworthiness. 

The boat’s construction is high grade, 
with selected white oak keel and fram- 
ing and the outside planking double, of 
cedar. Decks are of mahogany and 
house tops are canvas covered. The 
deckhouse and all deck trim are of 
mahogany. Deck hardware is of brass, 
chrome plated. 

The motive power is a pair of Hall- 
Scott Invader gasoline engines which 
develop 250 horse power each and drive 
the boat at a maximum speed between 
28 and 30 miles an hour. Her sustained 
cruising speed is 23 miles an hour. The 
engines drive twin screws direct. ‘Twin 
rudders are fitted to insure quick and 
certain maneuvering. The fuel supply 
is liberal, 450 gallons of gasoline being 
carried in four copper tanks, two of 
150 gallons capacity each being located 


under the forward part of the deck- 
house on each side and two 75-gallon 
tanks under the cockpit. At 23 miles’ 
cruising speed, this will give a radius of 
action of about 350 miles. Fresh water 
is carried in a 100-gallon tinned copper 
tank under the cockpit. 

Being designed expressly for big game 
fishing, Jacpau IIT will have a complete 
outfit for the angler. Forward will be a 
pulpit for the harpooner and the husky 
mast will be fitted with a seat aloft for 
the lookout and a derrick arm for hoist- 
ing the big fellows aboard. Fish boxes 
will be installed under the after deck 
and a large live bait well under the floor 
of the cockpit aswell as a smaller ice 
bait box on each side. Two removable 


-Elco “Big Game”’ fishing chairs will be 


fitted aft and a complete harpooning 
outfit will be provided. Radio telephone, 
radio direction finder and radio receiv- 
ing set will be fitted. Lux fire extinguish- 
ing system will be installed in engine 
room and galley. 

There is a two-man forecastle for- 
ward, with toilet and folding wash 
basin. Next aft is a stateroom with three 
fixed berths, lockers, drawers, ete. 
Then comes a compact galley, with 
Shipmate gas range, sink, etc., and a 

























































































bathroom, with shower, opposite. The 
deckhouse has Elco two-way steering 
wheel, controls and instrument panel, 
a folding helmsman’s seat and a fixed 
seat opposite, abaft which is a dinette 
which may be made up into a double 
berth. On the port side is a folding 
berth. Flush hatches give access to the 
power plant. 

Mr. Townsend is an enthusiastic big 
game fisherman and was a member of 
the American team which took part in 
the international tuna matches in Nova 
Scotia last summer. He discovered 
‘‘Jack’s Pot,” the white marlin ground 
off the Maryland coast (YACHTING, 
October, 1936). He plans to keep the 
boat in commission the year ’round 
and fish the Atlantic Coast from Nova 
Scotia to the Virgin Islands. The yacht’s 
home port will be Ocean City, Md. Mr. 
Townsend has been fishing for the past 
three years in his 38-foot Elco Angler 
Jacpau II and felt that a larger and 
faster boat was necessary to carry out 
his new fishing plans. As he will make 
most of his coastwise runs offshore, the 
new boat has been designed for sea- 
worthiness as well as speed. Painted 
““Eleo blue,’ she will be a handsome 
and attractive craft. 








“Jacpau III” accommodates three in the owner’s party and three more on occasion, as well as two paid hands 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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“Kirawan II” 


ESIGNED for Robert P. Baruch 
by P. L. Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens, 
she is nearing completion at the Kretzer 
Boat Works, City Island, N. Y. Kira- 
wan II is 46’ 3” in length over all, 
37’ 6” l.w.1., 12’ 6” beam and 4’ 9” draft 
with the centerboard raised. Keel, 
stem, sternpost and frames are of white 
oak, planking of Philippine mahogany, 
decks of Port Orford cedar and center- 
board trunk and trunk logs of teak. 
The centerboard is plated with bronze 
on cast bronze frame and is stream- 
lined. There are diagonal straps of 
Everdur on hull and deck and two 
complete belts of steel framing, built up 
of angle iron frames, beams and gussets, 
at the mast. Fastenings throughout are 
of Everdur and cast bronze floors are 
used in wake of the centerboard trunk. 
Spars are hollow, of Sitka spruce, and 
the rigging is of stainless steel. The 
measured sail area is 1000 square feet. 
In working out the design, the owner 
was willing to experiment with a short- 
ended boat, which suggested a double- 
ender, reducing the L measurement 
upon which so many of the factors of the 
Cruising Club rule are based. A deep 
keel model was tested in the Stevens 
tank and found satisfactory. However, 
for all ’round cruising it was felt that a 
shoal draft centerboard boat would be 
preferable. The tank performance of 
this type was at least equal to that of 
the deep keel model. In balancing the 
sail plan, an 18’’ bowsprit was indicated. 
Rather than use such a short spar, the 
boat was lengthened to the present 
clipper bow. While unusual, this is 
attractive in appearance. 
The arrangement plan is laid out with 
a working cockpit, with a small shelter, 
and a deep cockpit aft for the helms- 
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Roller reefing gear is fitted to the main boom 


man. All sheet leads and winches are in _ is fitted each side. Next is the galley and 
easy reach of the working cockpit. The next to it the main cabin. 

cabin is laid out with a U-shaped seat The engine, a Kermath Sea Bird 
aft with a folding table. A quarter berth drives a Hyde propeller. 






























































Cabin plan and inboard profile of the new “‘Kirawan II’ 
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Outboard profile of the new cruiser designed for George Upton by John G. Alden 
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A Diesel-Powered Motor Yacht by Alden 


HIS interesting yacht is now under 

construction at the yard of George 
Gulliford, Saugus, Mass., from designs 
by John G. Alden, naval architect of 
Boston. She is owned by George Upton, 
of Marblehead, and that will be her 
home port although she will be used a 
good part of the time for cruising in 
Chesapeake Bay. 

The new yacht is 61’ 0” in length 
over all, 58’0” length on the water line, 
14’ 6” beam and 4’ 3” draft. Construc- 
tion is rugged, with oak keel, stem, 
deadwood, framing, etc. Outside plank- 
ing is of oak below the water line and 
hard pine above. Decks and cap rail are 
of teak, deckhouses and cabin trunk are 
of Philippine mahogany, painted. 

The main engine is a 4-cylinder 
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Cooper-Bessemer Diesel developing 120 
horse power. The engine is felt-mounted. 
A Lister Diesel drives an electric genera- 
tor and an air compressor. Fuel oil is 
carried in two 500-gallon tanks and 
fresh water tanks are of 500 gallons 
capacity. A Goodrich Cutless stern 
bearing is fitted. The engine room is 
particularly spacious. 

Seagoing ability and comfortable 
accommodations are the keynotes of the 
design and there has been no attempt to 
cut up the available space into a lot of 
small cubbyholes. The rooms are large, 
well lighted and ventilated, with plenty 
of headroom and elbow room. The 
sunken deckhouse, which serves as 
dining room and lounge, has transom 
seats on three sides, forming two addi- 
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tional berths. There are also a side- 
board and lockers. The pilot house, 
with its Edson steering gear, is abaft 
and above the deckhouse. There are 
cockpits forward and aft. An AECO 
electric windlass is fitted forward. 
Below decks, there is a captain’s 
stateroom forward and also quarters 
for a paid hand. Toilet and wash basin 
are provided. The galley extends the 
full beam of the yacht and is equipped 
with Shipmate coal range, gas range and 
hot water heater, electric refrigerator, 
Monel sink, lockers, ete. The engine 
room is amidships and abaft it are the 
owner’s quarters. These consist of two 
double staterooms, one of them full 
width, and a large bathroom. Sands 
plumbing is used throughout the yacht. 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plans of the 61-footer building at Gulliford’s yard, Saugus 
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“Actaea”’ 


| ives yacht whose plans are shown on 
this page, owned by Henry Sears, 
of New York and Beverly, Mass., was 
built by Henry B. Nevins, Inc., of City 
Island, N. Y., to designs by Sparkman 
& Stephens, Inc. She is 62’0” in length 
over all, 44’0”’ on the water line, 13’8’’ 
extreme beam and 8’6” draft of hull. 
A small centerboard increases the draft 
to 12’2’’. Construction is high grade, 
with lead keel, white oak framing and 
outside planking of teak below the 
water line and mahogany and cedar, 
double planked, above. All fastenings 
are of Everdur bronze. The deck is of 
Port Orford cedar. 

Spars are hollow, of Sitka spruce, and 
the measured sail area is 1800 square 
feet. There is a complete outfit of light 
canvas as well as of storm sails, all by 
Prescott Wilson, Inc. The standing 
rigging has Truloc fittings. 

The yacht is flush decked, with a 
small helmsman’s cockpit aft, a large 
booby hatch over the companionway 
and several Dorade type ventilators. 
The engine, a Gray 6-71, with 2:1 re- 
duction gear, is located under the com- 
panion ladder and drives a Herreshoff 
propeller. Electric blowers are fitted in 
engine room and galley. 

The accommodation plan shows a 
double stateroom aft, a main cabin 
with three berths and extension tran- 
soms providing three additional berths, 
toilet, galley and three-man forecastle. 
A chart table is arranged close to the 
companionway. 

Actaea was designed to the Cruising 
Club rule and has been entered in the 
Bermuda Race. 
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The cabin plan has been worked out to provide good accommodation 


A Trim Twin-Screw Fishing Cruiser 


HEREWITH we present the plans of 
an attractive motor boat from the 
board of Chester A. Nedwidek, naval 
architect of New York, now under con- 
struction for Albert I. Elias, of that 
city. The boat is being built at the yard 
of the Brenker Marine Works, in Long 
Beach, Long Island, N.Y. 

Her principal dimensions are as fol- 
lows: Length over all, 42’5’’; length on 
the water line, 41’0’; beam, 11’6”; 
draft, to the bottom of the keel, 3’ 1”. 
Keel, stem and framing are of selected 
white oak and the outside planking is of 


Philippine mahogany. The decks are of © 


Port Orford cedar, finished bright. Hull 


fastenings are copper rivets throughout. 
Deckhouse, trunk cabin and exterior 
trim are of Philippine mahogany and 
the interior trim is of the same wood. 
Interior joinerwork is finished in paint. 

The power plant consists of a pair 
of Chrysler Crown engines, rubber 


“mounted, driving Columbian propellers 


through reduction gears with a ratio of 
1.95:1. Flexible couplings are provided 
between engine and propeller shafts. 
Strut and intermediate bearings are 
fitted with Goodrich ‘‘Cutless” bear- 
ings. Bendix flexible seamless hose and 
copper tubing form the exhaust lines. 
Fuel and water tanks are of copper. 























Struts, shaft logs, rudders, etc., are 
Columbian. Kimball controls are fitted. 
The designed speed is 17 miles per hour. 

The arrangement plan is well worked 
out, with double stateroom forward, 
toilet room and lockers, then the cabin 
and galley, the cabin seats forming a 
double berth on occasion. The galley is 
trimmed with Monel metal. The roomy 
deckhouse has a drop seat-berth on 
each side and the cockpit is capacious. 

The yacht is fitted out as a fisherman, 
with mast and seat for the lookout 
aloft, bait well, tackle lockers and so 
on. The cockpit has been kept clear 
for the anglers. 
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The lines show a model that should be seaworthy and at the same time easy to drive 
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A New Cutter 


ERE are the plans of an interesting 
cutter designed by John O. Prados, 
naval architect of New Orleans, for his 
own use, mostly on Lake Ponchartrain 
and in the waters of the Mississippi 
Sound. She is now nearing completion 
in a local yard. 

She is 34’ 2” in length over all, 24’ 2” 
on the water line, 8’ 10’’ beam and 
5’ 0” draft. The ballast is lead, 4500 
pounds on the keel and 1500 inside. She 
carries 693 square feet of canvas in 
mainsail, staysail and jib. Sails are by 
Chas. P. McClellan. 

The rig is tall and the area generous 
since the weather in summer is usually 
light around New Orleans. The boat’s 
lines are easy and she should be fast and 
able in the prevailing winds. Her owner 
expects to enter her in races in his home 
waters. 

Her construction is interesting. Her 
backbone is of long leaf yellow pine; 
clamps, stringer and cabin beams are of 
Oregon fir; planking is of 1’’ Louisiana 
red cypress and deck and cabin top are 
of cypress, canvas covered. Her frames 
are of bois d’arc, a species of Osage 
orange, said to be the hardest and heavi- 
est American wood. It is long lived and 
bends well when steamed. Builders 
around New Orleans and elsewhere in 
the tropics are apt to have trouble with 
oak as regards its endurance. Honduras 
mahogany is used for cabin trunk and 
deck trim. 

Below decks, the cabin is wide open 
for good ventilation and sleeping ac- 
commodations for four are provided as 
well as galley, ice box and toilet. Power 
will be provided by a 16 hp. engine in an 
off center installation. 
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“Horizon,” Another Wiley Motor-Sailer 
, ‘ 


HIS husky motor-sailer is the direct 

descendant of Shoemaker’s Child, the 
plans of which were published in the 
March, 1937, issue of Yacutina. Like 
her predecessor, she was designed by 
Ralph H. Wiley and has been built in 
his shops at Oxford, on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. She is owned by 
K. C. Atwood, Jr., of New York. 

Horizon is 44’ 6” in length over all, 
12’ 0’ beam and draws 3’ 2” of water. A 
study of her lines will show that she has 
a hull of an able V-bottom type which 
may be driven in rough water by 
moderate power. She has a steep dead- 
rise, an easy entrance and a tucked up 
stern that is quite different from the 
conventional type of high speed hull. 
The designer declares that this V-bot- 
tom model is superior to the usual 
round bilge type and argues that the 
type may have a sharper and abler 
midship section and still maintain 
stability by virtue of the hard chine. 
All this may sound reasonable enough 
but it is one of those safe arguments 
where the chance of an exact compari- 
son of the two types in service is most 
remote. However, the claim that the 
hull is easily driven is substantiated by 
the performance of Shoemaker’s Child 
which cruises at 8.4 knots (better than 
914 m.p.h.) on a gasoline consumption 
of 21% gallons per hour. 

Several details of construction will 
take the eye of the experienced boat- 
man. The combined keel and keelson is 
hand hewed from a natural growth log, 
without seams or stopwaters from stem 
to.stern and this member is T-shaped in 


















































“‘Horizon’s” spars are of Sitka spruce and her sail area is 416 square feet 


section and as much as 12” by 20’’. The 
frames are of white oak, 134” by 4’’, and 
the outside planking is 114” white cedar. 

Horizon is a twin screw vessel, being 
driven by a pair of Model HM 205 
Buda gasoline engines. Her two 100- 
gallon tanks hold enough fuel for 600 
miles under power. The fresh water 
tank is of 100 gallons capacity. 

The cabin plan resembles that of the 
earlier boat but the after quarters are 
bulkheaded off from the engine room. 






















































































There is a double stateroom forward 
and another one aft and a berth in the 
deckhouse. The arrangement of the for- 
ward end of the house is interesting, the 
glass being divided in the middle, both 
upper and lower sections being operated 
independently so that a slit may be left 
open exactly at eye level and close to 
the helmsman. The visor at the forward 
end of the house is 10 inches wide and 
its extension along each side is 4”’ wide, 
keeping the drip away from the windows. 
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Lines and accommodation plan of the new motor-sailer designed and built by Ralph H. Wiley 
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DurinG the’past few months we 
have been consulted by several of our 
friends and followers for information on 
radio sets for their boats. Some of these 
people had in mind only a set which 
would operate aboard their boats on 
the electric current available and per- 
form the same functions their broad- 
cast receivers perform at home, mainly 
providing entertainment and news. 
Others were preparing for the Bermuda 
Race this June, and fully realizing the 
value of a thoroughly dependable radio 
receiver in providing weather informa- 
tion and accurate time ticks, wanted a 
receiver which could go to sea and stand 


the gaff, along with the boat and her 


crew, which means taking a beating, 
and still doing the job. 

Having had experience with radio 
receivers on small boats at sea, we 
know that moist and salt-saturated air 
can play hob with any set not built for 
such service. That there are several 
other respects in which a good boat 
radio differs from an auto or home set, 
we soon discovered. 

When we attempted to line up some 
real information on the radio problem 
for our questioners, we found only two 
manufacturers with products deserving 
the name boat radios. Neither of these 
had been widely publicized and the 
best of them, the Bludworth M. A. 2 
Receiver has been disregarded by many 
a radio buyer because of its high “cost 
per tube,” or on other bases used in 
comparing home and auto radios. 

Anyway, the radio question looked 
interesting so we dug into it for the 
benefit of these columns. 

We soon found that the two real 
boat radio manufacturers had told very 
few people about what they had to 


The Delco Marine Radio Model 702 covers all important bands 
and has six buttons for automatic tuning 
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Radio Receivers for Boats 


offer and consequently had supplied 
only a very small percentage of the re- 
ceivers in operation on boats today. 
The inference is that even though radio 
manufacturers, in general, are not sup- 
plying real all-round boat sets, the 
many thousands of radios now in opera- 
tion must be giving fairly satisfactory 
service, or otherwise the clamor for 
something better would be louder than 
it is. 

We have no bone to pick regarding 
the quality of the sets offered. As far as 
signal strength, tone, etc., are concerned 
they are fine and on a par with any- 
thing in the home or auto radio field 
(for which they are intended). In many 
ways, however, installing those sets on 
a boat is a makeshift proposition, as the 
sets as manufactured do not have the 
required characteristics of voltage of 
power supply, moisture resistance, di- 
mensional proportions, and all the wave 
bands on which desirable and valuable 
weather information can be obtained. 

There are certain definite features 
which every radio used on boats should 
have in order to provide all the enter- 
tainment and valuable information of 
which it is capable, and to operate 
efficiently and dependably. 

First, it should cover all the wave 
bands beginning with 113 kilocycles 
which is the frequency on which NAA 
Arlington, Virginia, broadcasts time 
signals and detailed weather forecasts. 
Of course, if you never have any use for 
split-second accuracy and can’t under- 
stand code anyway that is not essential. 
The next bit of valuable information is 
found at 375 kilocycles, in the form of 
aircraft existing weather reports. These 
are broadcast frequently and when com- 
bined with the information received in 
the form of weath- 
er forecasts pro- 
vide the weather 
wise yachtsman 
with a close check 
on what is hap- 
pening on the 
weather map from 
hour to hour, tell- 
ing all the possi- 
bilities as well as 
the probabilities. 
Next, is the broad- 
cast band, 540 to 
1720 kilocycles 
which everyone 
wants to get in on 
whether their 
clocks are right, 
rain or shine, blow 
high, blow low. 
Then, at 2662 kilo- 
cycles there are 


the new Coast Guard 
weather forecasts 
given by radio-phone 
twice daily especially 
for yachtsmen and 
other small craft own- 
ers. These are broad- 
cast along with up to 
the minute informa- 
tion from the Hydro- 
graphic Office on 
changes and additions 
to aids to navigation, 
from ten Coast Guard 
and Lighthouse Serv- 
ice radiostations along 
the Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific Coasts. Above 
that band is the long 
distance short wave 
band, 7150 to 23,000 
kilocycles on which 
the ’round-the-world ims 
broadcasts from Eu- 
rope, South America, 
Australia, etc., are 
picked up. 

Those are the bands which an ideal 
boat receiver should itclude. Of course, 
if you don’t care to go in for all of it 
you can get along with less but to pro- 
vide useful weather forecasts of any- 
thing better than the “fair and warmer” 
type, which are virtually useless to 
boat owners, you should at least be able 
to receive the Coast Guard weather re- 
ports at 2662 kilocycles in addition to 
the regular broadcast band. 

The next requirement of a boat 
receiver has to do with the voltage of 
its power supply. From every angle 
the best source of power is the boat’s 
regular electric system. If you have a 12 
volt circuit, use a 12 volt radio, if it isa 
32 volt circuit, use a 32 volt radio, ete. 
Hooking on to one battery of a 32 volt 
bank will pull that battery down faster 
than the others and can very well ruin 
it even if they are charged frequently. 
Of course, it is possible to have a sepa- 
rate 6 volt battery for the radio power 
supply but then there is the problem of 
keeping it charged which usually means 
lugging it ashore every week or so and 
the inconvenience of not being able to 
use the receiver when the battery is be- 
ing charged. There are portable re- 
ceivers with self contained dry bat- 
teries capable of providing 200 or more 
hours of service before replacement 
which obviate this difficulty but they 
are lacking in other qualifications. 

Resistance to moisture and dampness 
is also important; in fact it is practically 
essential if you are going to race to 
Bermuda or take similar off-shore 
jaunts where, even in fine weather the 





The Bludworth Sea-Going Radio Receiver as installed on the 


yawl * Elizabeth McCaw”’ 


air is damp and saturated with salt and 
in rainy weather or whenever there is 
spray flying and water on deck, the 
members of the crew are trooping in 
and out of the cabin with wet oilskins 
and clothes. Under those conditions, 
even if there are no leaks in the deck 
above the radio receiver and the bilge 
water doesn’t slosh up between the 
planking and the ceiling far enough to 
hit it, dampness, moisture, and just 
plain salt water seems to settle on 
everything below and can raise the 
devil with an inadequately enclosed 
radio set. If you want a set which will 
never be damaged by moisture, evel 
if you remain always within protected 
waters, nothing but the best will do. 

Low current consumption is another 
desirable feature particularly on auxili- 
aries, on which the batteries are charged 
from the main engine. The energy stor- 
age capacity of most systems is none 
too large and any way in which the 
demand for current can be cut down 
is an advantage. 

The dimensions and proportions 6! 
both the radio receiver and the loud- 
speaker are important, regardless of 
what bands they cover or how the 
power is supplied. A narrow high re 
ceiver probably will not fit on any 
shelf, and if not fitted in tight or fas- 
tened down, is liable to upset as soot 
as the boat heels over or rolls a bit. In 
a new boat a set which can be mounted 
on a bulkhead, usually works out best, 
for such a mounting usually results 2 
the most economical use of space. No 

(Continued on page 133) 
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Ix the November 1937 issue of 
YacuTiNG there appeared in the Water- 
front News Section an article entitled, 
“High Pressure Steam Power for 
Yachts,” which discussed the new 
Besler Steam Power Plant. Since then 
considerable interest has been mani- 
fested by many owners and designers in 
the possibilities of large yachts powered 
by steam. 

One of the outstanding boats de- 
signed around the features of the Besler 
Steam Power Plant is the one pictured 
here, which has been developed by 
John H. Wells, Inc., naval architect of 
New York. Many unusual features Fave 
been worked out resulting from the un- 
usual flexibility and space saving char- 
acteristics of the Besler units. The 


A 140-foot yacht designed by John H. Wells, Inc., and powered by a Besler Steam Power Plant 


THE MILE-O-METER INDICATES 
RATE OF GAS CONSUMPTION 


lr you have ever happened in on a 
group of engine efficiency nuts or auxil- 
iary racing fans the chances are they 
were at it hot and heavy on the subject 
of fuel consumption per hour at various 
speeds. In auxiliary racing that infor- 
mation is not only valuable but well 
nigh essential and on any boat it can be 
asource of considerable satisfaction and 
pleasure to know just how efficiently 
your engine is operating and precisely 
what effect on gas consumption an in- 
crease or decrease in speed will have. 
Such information, of course, can be 
obtained by making long drawn out 
tests and keeping an accurate engine 
performance record over long periods. 
But unless actual performance is con- 
stantly checked and rechecked, there 
$no way of immediately recognizing 
mproper carburetion or faulty spark 
adjustment, or any of a dozen other 
things which can affect engine per- 
formance. 

John W. Magill, of Chicago, has a 
‘ery simple solution for this engine 
‘ciency problem, however, in the 
form of an inexpensive new gadget 
called the Mile-O-Meter which accu- 
rately measures and indicates the gas 
“ohsumption per hour. It consists of a 
tvlindrie: 1 tank 214” in diameter and 
319" high which is placed in the gas 
line between the fuel pump and the 
Carburetor, The gas, in flowing through 
this cylinder, moves a very small bel- 


Boilers on Deck: A New Power Plant 


yacht is of approximately 300 tons dis- 
placement and is 140’ in length overall, 
23’ 6” beam, and 8’ 6” draft. She is of a 
combination welded and riveted con- 
struction. 

Strange as it may seem in a steam 
powered vessel, there is no boiler room. 
Since the operation of the Besler coun- 
terflow type steam generators is en- 
tirely automatic and there are no 
drums, headers or storage tanks, they 
can be placed in any part of the boat. 
In this installation the steam generators 
are located in the twin stacks and the 
entire feed water pump system, blowers 
and fuel pumps are enclosed in the 
fiddley between the stacks. The total 
weight of all equipment on that deck 
level is about 12,000 pounds including 
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duplicate steam generator, burners, 
feed water pumps, electric driving 
motors and fuel systems. This weight 
represents only about 2% of the entire 
weight of the vessel and, according to 
the designer, will be a help rather than 
a detriment to stability. 

The engine room contains two Besler 
V-6 compound engines weighing only 
3500 pounds each, unbelievably small 
units for their 600 hp. output per shaft; 
1200 hp. in all. The overall length, in- 
cluding thrust bearing of each engine is 
less than 5’, with a width over the 
cylinder banks of 4’ 2”. This engine 
room requires only about half the space 
necessary for any existing installation 
of equal horsepower. 

The saving in space realized by keep- 





Accessories and Equipment 


lows which actugtes a thermo unit. 
This unit is connected to an indicating 
dial by a single wire. The dial can be 
installed on the instrument panel or in 
any other convenient location and its 
pointer shows at all times exactly the 
number of gallons of gas per hour being 
consumed. All calibrations are made by 
the manufacturer and there are no ad- 
justments of any kind to be made. It 
can be installed in a few minutes’ time 
and its action is so simple and its parts 
so few that it. should keep working 
indefinitely. 

In addition to its obvious value to 
auxiliary race participants and those 
who keep close tabs on their engine 
efficiency, we have an idea that the 
Mile-O-Meter would soon pay for it- 
self on many a boat where less atten- 





tion is paid to matters of efficiency. 
For it is just those boats wherein, un- 
known to the owner, faulty ignition, a 
binding propeller shaft, or uneconomi- 
cal cruising speeds are most apt to eat 
up extra gas. But, with the indicating 
dial of the Mile-O-Meter staring you in 
the face it would be pretty hard not to 
notice them. 


== 
THE RITCHIE DIALINE COMPASS 


THE ordinary compass has a magne- 
tized card which is actuated by the 
earth’s magnetism to keep the North 
point of the compass pointing con- 
stantly toward the earth’s magnetic 
pole. The compass card is graduated in 
points and degrees. We all know that. 
Also, any of us who have done any ex- 
tended night sailing or watched a be- 
ginner attempt to sail a compass course 
know that keeping the required point 
on the lubber line is not as easy as it 
might seem. At night, especially during 
the “graveyard” watch from midnight 
to dawn, even the best of helmsmen 
often find themselves getting woozy- 
eyed and keeping the wrong point on 
the lubber line, in other words, off 
their course. 

The Ritchie Dialine Compass is de- 
signed to make steering simpler by pro- 
viding something easier than the point 
and lubber line system for the eye to 
follow. This compass has been described 
as having no card. To us it seems more 
to the point to say that all the essen- 
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ing the already compact steam genera- 
tors in the stacks is indicated by sec- 
tions marked A and B in the illustra- 
tion. This space is sufficient to provide 
an additional stateroom the full width 
of the vessel on the berth deck and a 
smoking room on the main deck. 

Soundproofing is applied below and 
around the steam generating units to 
isolate and absorb the slight roar 
emanating from the boilers while they 
are in operation. This is the only ap- 
preciable sound given off by any part 
of the Besler equipment. 

An insulated tube containing water 
andsteam piping passes through the ship 
from the generators to the engine room. 

All the cooking aboard the boat can 
be done by either super-heated steam 
or by electricity. An abundance of elec- 
trical current is available at very low 
cost for the operation of auxiliary power 
units of all kinds. Current is generated 
silently and inexpensively through two 
30 kw. steam electric generators. 

A thermo fan system is provided 
throughout the boat, giving complete 
heating and ventilating for operation in 
hot or cold weather, and air condition- 
ing could easily be added. 

While this installation compares fa- 
vorably in weight, it uses somewhat 
more fuel than most internal combus- 
tion engines of comparable horsepower. 
It is however, practically noiseless and 
vibrationless and offers the most thor- 
oughly modern conception of comfort 
and safety with a speed possibility well 
above that of ordinary internal com- 
bustion motors. 


tials of the ordinary compass card are 
there but they are in two independ- 
ently operating sections. In the center 
is a circular magnetized card on which 
is nothing but an arrow which points to 
magnetic north and two lines parallel to 
the arrow. This card is suspended on a 
very highly polished pivot and jewel 
and like any other compass card fol- 
lows magnetic north regardless of 
where the boat is heading. It is like any 
other compass card except that it is 
not graduated in points and degrees. 
The latter, however, are on a verge 
ring above the pivoted card which can 
be rotated by hand. This verge ring also 
has two lines parallel to the north- 
south line and thus, by keeping the 
two sets of lines parallel to each other 





the north points of the pivoted card 
and the verge ring coincide and all the 
other points on the ring become, in ef- 
fect, the points of the card. 

To steer by the Dialine Compass the 
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verge ring is rotated to the desired 
course and the boat turned so that the 
north point of the pivoted card and the 
verge ring coincide. The two sets of 
lines will then be parallel and merely 
keeping them parallel keeps the boat 
on her course. 

The point and purpose of the Dialine 
Compass is that it is easier to keep the 
lines parallel than it is to keep a point 
of the compass on the lubber line. This 
is undoubtedly true, especially in view 
of the fact that the parallel lines, the 
arrow, and the north point and each of 
the 32 points of the verge ring, are 
radium treated and thus are perfectly 
visible at night without the need of a 
binnacle light, a big advantage in it- 
self and another deterrent to woozy- 
eyedness. 

The Dialine Compass is 414” in di- 
ameter and is mounted on a bracket 
which can be placed in any convenient 
location. The instrument is of the ‘‘dead 
beat”? type which means its action is 
deliberate rather than jerky. The piv- 
oted card takes care of the requirements 
of moderate angles of heel and the Dia- 
line can be supplied in gimbals wherever 
necessary. Adjusting magnets are at- 
tached to the bottom of the compass 
bowl. 

Steering with a Dialine, of course, 
means learning to steer all over again. 
But it should not be particularly diffi- 
cult, even though the parallel lines are 
at various angles to the fore and aft 
line of the boat and the line of the 
helmsman’s vision, depending upon the 
course being steered. Bearings, of 
course, can only be taken when the 
lines are parallel. 


== 
A NEW SAFETY DRIP COLLECTOR 


In any discussion of safety devices 
for marine power plants the subject of 
drip collectors is bound to play a prom- 
inent part. Safety measures have been 
hammered at so much in recent years 
that practically every boat owner has 
either equipped his boat with at least 
the most essential safety items or is 
constantly troubled by his conscience 
for not having done so. 

The usual drip pan is nothing but a 
shallow vessel placed in a position to 
catch excess gasoline emanating from 
the carburetor and other points when 
the engine is shut down or over-choked. 
This catch pan is covered with a wire 
screen to prevent backfires or any 
other source of flame from reaching the 
gas. The gas, however, remains in the 
pan until it evaporates, giving off gaso- 
line vapors in the process. 

The most recent improvement in the 











HAVE YOU SEEN...... 


Tue Boyce-Meier booklet entitled 
“A.B.C. of Navigation’? It is a very 
useful document for the skipper begin- 
ning the study of piloting and naviga- 
tion. Without going into any great 
detail, it explains why and how charts, 
the compass, pelorus, sextant, etc., are 
used and serves as a general introduc- 
tion to the subject. 


+ + + 


Texaco’s latest contribution to the 
well-being and enjoyment of yachts- 
men, a new sixty page book called 
“Cruising with Safety” and illustrated 
with 150 photographs specially taken 
by Morris Rosenfeld? The subjects 
covered include everything from Gov- 
ernment Regulations and Equipment 
Requirements and Manners Afloat to 
Ventilation, Rules For Anchoring, 
Coastwise Navigation and Towing the 
Dinghy, etc., etc. The book is a most 
attractive and informative publication 
and worth many times the 25 cents 


Texaco is charging to insure its reach- 
ing only those who value such informa- 
tion. We’ll bet even you veteran yachts- 
men don’t know everything contained 
in it. 

+ + + 


Tue latest Tower slicker suits? They 
are light in weight and texture and not 
as sticky as they used to be; in fact, if 
given a little consideration will never 
stick at all. The useless bib on the 
trousers has been returned to the fisher- 
men whence it came and a zipper front 
substituted. The coat has a high and 
reasonably soft and comfortable extra 
high collar. 

+ + + 


Tue new Sperry moccasin with the 
non-skid Top-Sider soles just like the 
Top-Sider boots and shoes which have 
been so popular? The moccasins come 
in both men’s and women’s sizes, with 
brown or white elk uppers. 








field, however, is the new Zenith 
Safety Drip Collector, recently de- 
signed by H. A. Hansen of the Marine 
Carburetor Division of Zenith Carbu- 
retor Co. This new device consists of a 
closed and covered reservoir with ample 
capacity to hold the gasoline remaining 
in the intake manifold and carburetor 
when the engine is shut down. Instead 
of dripping down, this fuel flows by 
gravity through flexible tubing from 
the low points of the air intake of the 
carburetor and the manifold. Holes can 
be drilled and tapped for these con- 
nections in any carburetor or manifold. 

While the engine is idle the gasoline 
remains in the drip collector, and then 
when the engine is started again it is 
sucked back into the manifold to act 
as a primer, in the form of a highly 
atomized mixture of gasoline and air. 

In addition to eliminating the usual 
fuel-soaked screen and gasoline vapors 
from the vicinity of the engine, water 
and dust cannot clog or otherwise inter- 
fere with its operation. It can be in- 
stalled on any engine and can be used 
with any carburetor. 
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KEEPING LINES OUT OF THE 
PROPELLER 


How many yachtsmen are there, we 
wonder, who have not at some time 
wound the mooring pennant or dinghy 
painter around the propeller and shaft 
of their craft? Careful and meticulous 
veteran and unknowing neophyte alike 
seem to be victims of such accidents in 
spite of all that is done to prevent them. 
And, too, the ultra-careful who manage 
to keep clear of the visible hazards are 
just the ones who pick up somebody’s 
sunken mooring, an old piece of line or 
pair of dungarees from below the 
surface. 

We all know what it means. The 
simplest way out, if it can be done, is to 
send a smart youngster over the side 
with a sharp knife or saw to hack away 
the tightly jammed turns of line on the 
end of the shaft. If that won’t work the 
boat must be beached or hauled and it 
is always possible that the shaft will be 
sprung or thirsty bearings will be 
burned out. 

There is a solution to this problem, 
however, and a very simple one at that. 


It is called the Harris Propeller Shaft 
and Bearing Protector. Its action is 
simple and direct and adopts the pro- 
cedure of doing away with the cause of 
the trouble before it ever occurs. It 
does this by providing, as an integral 
part of the stern bearing, a perfo- 
rated cylindrical guard surrounding the 
shaft and which extends out almost to 
the propeller. Saw teeth are cut into 
the end of this guard and any rope 





which jams between them and the pro- 
peller is immediately chewed off and 
released. Simple enough; and no fla- 
grant disregard of the value of pennants 
and painters is involved as they must 
always be cut away anyway. 

The perforations permit an adequate 
flow of water to the bearings. It is 
furnished as a complete assembly in- 
cluding bearing, in standard sizes, with 
babbitted shaft log bearings or stuffing 
box bearings and on special order can 





YACHTING 


be made up for some types of stry 
bearings, or will be furnished «s a com. 
plete unit from designer’s or »uildey’, 


plans. 
—0s— 


“SIAMESE” PROTRACTORS pg 
DOUBLE DUTY 


EsTABLISHING a position b taking 
simultaneous visual or rac obeacon 
bearings on two or more known points 
is a very simple operation. I‘ can he 
done in a few moments with « chart, g 
pencil, a pair of parallel rules aiid eithe 
a compass or direction finder. ut Sup. 
pose there is only one identifiai)le radio. 
beacon or identifiable object — then jt 
gets rather complicated. It can be done 
and we would hardly call it difficult 
but it is rather complicated — and 
that’s the reason for the new Sawtelle 
Position Plotter, which does the job 
without drawing a line, making a cal. 
culation or using dividers or parallel 
rules. 

This new gadget is well described as, 
pair of Siamese protractors with the 
centers of each separated by a base line 
equal to certain even distances on 
standard scale charts. To obtain your 
position you take a bearing on a light- 
house, point of land, or radiobeacon, 
run down a short distance on your 
course (1 mile on a 9.009 scale chart, 
2 miles on a 49,900 scale chart and 4 
miles on a 000 scale chart). Then 
take a second bearing on the identifiable 
object. The arms of the Siamese pn- 
tractor are then set according to the 
bearings and the protractor placed on 
the chart with the point at which the 
arms cross directly over the position 
of the object on which the bearings 
were taken and the base line parallel to 
your compass course. The boat's posi- 
tion is then at the center of the pro- 
tractor on which the second observa- 
tion was set. 

An interesting sidelight on the use of 
the Sawtelle Position Plotter is that 
bearings can be taken directly on the 
plotter by holding the base line par- 
allel to the boat’s keel and sighting 
along each arm, in turn. It is particu- 
larly useful on boats equipped with 
radio direction finders for they are 
often called upon to take more than 
one bearing on the same radiobeacon 
due to being out of range of others or 
being unable to obtain clear signals. 
Using the plotter with direction finder 
bearings eliminates the confusing. proc- 
ess of combining radio direction finder 
bearings and magnetic compass read- 
ings. It can be used as an ordinary 
course protractor, and there are dozens 
of other ways in which it simplifies the 
usual paper and chart work. 
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@ When thousands of motorboat owners 
up and down the coast all head for one 
sign ... when hundreds of the best, long- 
established marine dealers all display one 
sign... there must be a reason. 

There is! Essomarine’s popularity traces 
straight back to the extra pleasure and 
economy boat owners get when they buy 
fuels and lubricants at the Essomarine sign. 
They get more fun because their engines 
deliver trouble-free performance, maxi- 
mum power and speed... yet remain cool 


STOKE UP 
THE STEW POT, 
MAMIE DEAR... 

WE'RE LURING IN A 

SAILOR FOR SUPPER! 





The Essomarine sign identifies marine dealers selling products of the following major 
oil companies: Standard Oil Company of New Jersey—Colonial Beacon Oil Com- 
pany, Inc.—Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania—Standard Oil Company 
of Lovisiana—Standard Oil Company (Inc. in Kentucky)—Standard Oil Company 
(Ohio) —Humble Oil & Refining Company—Imperial Oil, Limited (In Canada). 


PENOLA INC., 26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Here’s the Sign of a Good Skipper! 


even after many hours of running with 
wide-open throttle. 

Boat owners get more economy because 
Essomarine lubricants give greater protec- 
tion and last longer. They’re thrifty lubri- 
cants that seal extra-wide clearances, pre- 
vent blow-by, resist sludging. 

Thrifty fuels, too! More knots per gallon 
for every type of gasoline and Diesel en- 
gine. Wherever you cruise, head in for the 
popular Essomarine sign of better petro- 
leum products. 
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OILS & GREASES 
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Old timers, whose experiences include breath- 
taking situations, know the punishment a 
wheel must sometimes take and realize the 
importance of a propeller that will “come 
through” when called upon. Hyde Propellers 
have proven their case for over a half century. 
A Hyde will serve you well for Hyde Wheels 
are fast and efficient. And as many 
old timers can verify, a Hyde will 
also take punishment. Insist upon 
a Hyde Propeller .. . it costs no 
more. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, Maine 


Member of Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 


Send for the free booklet “Propeller Efficiency”. 
It will tell you why Hyde Propellers often increase 
the speed of a boat and always get home safely. EIEN 





Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 
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WHY BRING THAT UP? 


Spun Yarn, Cornered at Last, Reveals 


How to Win the Bermuda Race 


om been trying for some time to get my ancient eneiny 
Spun Yarn to set forth his views as to how a boat should 
be sailed to win the Bermuda Race, but the old trouble- 
maker has been recovering from a surprise attack of cacoethes 
scribendi, aggravated by writer’s cramp, and has refused to 
set his ideas to paper. He has, however, consented to a short 
interview in which he has given answers to the salient 
questions. 


Question: Do you like to race to Bermuda? 

Answer: Yes. 

Q: When? 

_ A: After I get there. 

Q: Do you feel yourself qualified to give any advice about 
how the race should be sailed? 

A: Yes and no. 

Q: Answer the last part first. 

A: I’ve sailed it wrong so many times I ought to know how 
to sail it right. 

Q: Proceed. 

A: Well, the boat herself is the first consideration and in 
my opinion she should be a centerboarder. 

Q: Oh, you mean one of those old-fashioned hookers with 
wide beam and inboard ballast? 

A: Nothing of the kind. I have in mind a powerful, nar- 
row, lead-keeled racer with a centerboard like a “‘J”’ boat's. 

Q: I get you. The centerboard increases the lateral resist- 
ance and makes it easier to keep the yacht on the course for 
Bermuda. 

A: Yes, and it lowers the rating. That’s even more impor- 
tant. 

Q: Well, what have you to say about the presence or ab- 
sence of auxiliary power? 

A: I recommend power so that the yacht can swing a pro- 
peller. The propeller should be solid. . . . 

Q: Solid? Why not folding? 

A: Because the allowance is greater with a solid wheel 
which may be so small as to be useless, as the rules do not 
specify the size. It should be in the deadwood since the pun- 
dits now say that a propeller so placed drags less than one 
that is offset. And, again, the allowance is greater. 

Q: Speaking of which, what weather do you expect this 
year? 

A: Average weather, anything from a calm to half a gale. 

Q: Ahead, or abaft the beam? 

A: Oh, definitely. 

Q: Now, with a falling barometer and the wind in the east 
southeast would you get well to westward of the base line 
so that you would be sitting pretty when a southwester 
came in? 

A: I didn’t last time, but I certainly would this. 

Q: With what anticipated result? 

A: That the wind would stay where it was and throw me 
for a loss. 

Q: Have you any opinion about the Gulf Stream? 

A: I disapprove of it. 

Q: Do you favor the use of a direction-finder as an aid to 
navigation? 

A: Yes, but a chance glimpse of the Monarch of Bermuda 
is even more reliable. 

Q: In the matter of personnel have you any positive 
convictions? 

A: I’ve been accused several times of getting away with 
murder, but to date there have been no convictions. 

Q: In the abstract, however, you feel that a crew should 
be composed of willing workers? 
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Model | we. ‘Te jose!) aem | wee | SS 
Cyi. ment 
8 10 10 2 | 8-10 4” x4 101” 800 465 406" 
20 4 20 a x4 201" 1000 590 513Y%i6" 
35 4 35 4%" x 514” 330” 1000 945 551546" 
50 4 50 4%" x 514" 330” 1300 830 55146" 
Sea-Cub 4 25 254" x 3” 65” 3400 300 286" 
Sea-Bird 4 25 3%” x 4” 134” 1700 405 34%6" 
Sea-Bird 4 45 314" x 4” 134” 2800 370 34%e" 
inlion 4 | 40 | 3%’x4%" | 199 | 2000 100 | 44%c" 
Sea-Man 4 50 4 x4" 226” 2000 700 44% 6" 
Sea-Flyer 6 85 314" x 41%” 205” 3600 680 41%’ 
Sea-Prince 6 90 3%" x 414” 221” 3600 680 41%’ 
vV-8 8 90 | 3446" x 3%” bog 3600 640 421546" 
Sea-Queen 6 80 3%" x 4%" 289" 2200 865 5154" 
Sea-Queen 6 102 3%" x 44%" 282” 3200 795 515%” 
Sea-Rover 6 95 4 x4’ 320” 2600 865 515%” 
Sea-Mate 6 {90-110} 414” x 414” 383” |1800-2500| 1125 55746" 
Sea-Captain 6 65 4%" x 514" 495” 1100 1530 685%” 
Sea-Captain 6 100 4%’ x 544" 495” 2000 1390 685%" 
Sea-King 6 120 4%" x 5%" 520” 2000 1530 68%" 
Sea-King 6 150 4%” x 5%" 520” 2500 1390 685%" 
Sea-Farer 6 150 5” x 5%” 678” 1700 1570 685%" 
Sea-Wolf 6 190 5” x5%” 678" 2000 1500 69%" 
Sea-Wolf 6 225 5” x 5%" 678" 2400 1500 69%” 
Sea-Raider 12 300 > 26 1414” 1500 2480 15356" 
Sea-Raider 12 450 5” x 6” 1414" 2200 2480 75256" 
Kermath Diesel 4-226 4 |60-70} 4” x4,” 226” |2000-2600) 1125 48" 
Kermath Diesel 6-288 6 84 3%" x 414" 288 2600 1350 521546" 
Kermath Diesel 6-474 6 | 113 | 4%" x 5%” 474" 1800 2000 | 59%" 
= Kermath Diesel 6-707 6 | 160] 5” x6’ 707” 1600 3100 | 76%’ 
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— tae RIGHT ENGINE ar 
THE RIGHT PRICE... RIGHT now 


Pick the right engine at the right price right 
now—and know the real joy of owning a power The Sea-Kirig 6-Cylinder 
plant that will stay put this season and for years j ke) 

. Ss ae ee e ey  e oy 








to come. You have a choice of the world’s : 
largest selection of marine power plants, gaso- 
line and Diesel, produced in the world’s larg- 
est manufacturing plant devoted exclusively to 
engine production. That means the complete 
elimination of haphazard, hit and miss selec- 
tion. It means that you get more for less money 
because of coordinated and controlled straight 
line production methods. It’s a wise yachtsman 
who makes a first cost saving on the right motor 
for his boat—then follows it with the practical 
economies assured by superior design, greater 
dependability, tried and proved performance. 








© Anew 60 page, fully illustrated mariné engine , The 6-Cylinder Diesel 6-288 
catalog will be mailed to you upon request. 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY . 5898 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


New York Miami Boston Toronto, Ont. 
Bruns, Kimball & Co. J. Frank Knorr, Inc. Thos. T. Parker, Inc. 619 King St., W. a 4 MBRMATN ALWAYS RUNS 
Fifth Ave. at 15th St. 528 N. W. Seventh Ave. 961 Commonwealth Ave. 
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your boat: 


them from 





Compact transmitter and re- 
ceiver of the long range equip- 
ment. Both operate on any 
one of ten wave lengths. You 
select the desired station in 
your ‘area by simply dialing a 
single digit number. 





The moderately priced set for 
short range service—ideal for 
smaller boats. Extremely com- 
pact (15144 x 141" x 814") 
and simple to use. 











Handset arranged to pro- 
vide remote control of the 
long range radio equip- 
ment from any location 
on boat. 


Western Elecfric 


MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 
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A: Decidedly not. With a crew of willing workers when 
call comes for one man on the bowsprit you invarial)ly get 
four. The yacht goes down by the head and her speed drops 
way off. To correct this condition there should be a lazy 
loafer for every willing worker. This distributes the \veigh 
evenly. 

Q: Joking aside, can you standardize the requiremcits fo 
a winning crew, as to age, aptitude, and experience? 

A: Yes, the winning crew will probably consist of one good 
cook and at least six hearty eaters. 

Q: It’s as simple as that, is it? 

A: It’s even simpler if you have only one skipper to « boat. 

Q: Have you any advice to give to men who are sailing 
the race this year for the first time? 

A: Yes, tell them not to whistle while they work. It’s 
okay in the movies, but it brings on a gale of wind at sea, 

Q: In conclusion, Spun Yarn, do you think the Govern. 
ment entry has a better chance of bringing down the big 
money than she had two years ago? 

A: What, the Vamarie? 

Q: No, the Ship of State. 

A: Oh, why bring that up? 

ALFRED F. Loomis 


MANY ENTRIES FOR THE 
BERMUDA RACE 


HE following entries have been received by the Sailing 
Committee of the Cruising Club of America up to May 
15th, some five weeks before the start. 


Name of Yacht Rig L.o.a. Owner 
Barlovento Sch. 64’ 4” Pierre 8. duPont III 
Baruna Yawl 72’ Henry C. Taylor 


Belisarius Yawl 52’ Chas. B. Rockwell 
Blue Wing Cutter 39.12’ Milton J. Blair 
Capella Yawl 56’ 9” James W. Hubbell 
Caprice Ketch 56’ J. J. Reiss 

Edlu II Yawl 68’ R. J. Schaefer 
Escapade Yawl 73’ Henry G. Fownes 
Eskasoni Sch. 50’ J. C. MacKeen 
Golden-Eye Yawl 41’ H. Prescott Wells 
Grenadier Sch. 59’ Henry A. Morss, Jr. 
Kirawan II Cutter 46’ Robert P. Baruch 
Lascar IT Sch. 64’ 8” Wm. C. Gould 
Meridian Sch. da Milton Knight 
Mistress Sch. 60’ 4” Geo. E. Roosevelt 
Narwhal Cutter 40’ Robert Leeson 
Nedumo Yawl 46’ Henry M. Devereux 
Nicor Cutter 45! 34” John B. Lloyd . 
Nordlys Sch. ae! Chester Bowles 
Rubaiyat Cutter 43’ 10” Nathaniel Rubinkam 
Santana Sch. Tey W. L. Stewart, Jr. 
Sequoia Yawl 45’ James N. Spear 
Sirocco Cutter 43.65’ Paul A. Sperry 
Sonny Cutter 53.4’ Albert E. Peirce 
Souvenir Cutter 47’ 6” John J. White, Jr. 
Teragram Sch. 58’ 6” Geo. W. Mixter 
Valkyrie Ketch 73’ Cummins Catherwood 
Vamarie Ketch 72’ U. S. Naval Academy 
Vega Sch. 47’ 6” Chas. W. Crouse 


Owners of the following yachts have signified their inten- 
tion of starting and the yachts are fitting out for the race, 
although their entries have not actually been received: 


Yacht Owner Yacht Owner 
Actaea Henry Sears = Sirius Wesley J. Vani Seiver 
Adriel J. A. Sartorius Spookie Harold T. White 
Avanti Walter N. Rothschild Stormy Weather RR. W. Johnsot 
Cherry Blossom Gordon Raymond = Swell Ralph P. Manny 
Latifa Michael H. Mason = Vryling II Jas. H. Grove 
Mandoo II Spencer Berger = Wakiva Harkness Edwaré: 
Revonoc Harvey Conover  Wundigo Carl J. Schni:lapp !! 
Roland von Bremen H. von Lottner 
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Old “No. 1”, the first Naphtha Launch... the first motor boat... 
was built in 1885 by the predecessor company of Consolidated 
Shipbuilding Corporation. Her shaft was Tobin Bronze. 

“NAWAJA”, Mr. S. H. Witherbee’s new 80 ft. Diesel luxury 
yacht, just built from designs of William Atkin by Consolidated 
Shipbuilding Corporation, likewise has shafts of Tobin* Bronze. 
And typical of modern quality construction, her fastenings are 
all of Everdur* Metal. 


*EVERDUR and TOBIN BRONZE are trademarks of The American Brass Company, 
registered in the United States Patent Office. 38183 


contla Copper & Fuass 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities * In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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@ When the wind falls flat you can instantly convert 
your sail boat into a snappy auxiliary with the handy 
new Evinrude Ranger. Light as a pair of oars — and so 
compact that it “stows anywhere.” The Ranger offers 
Famed Evinrude easy, instant starting, Hooded Power 
construction, big-capacity fuel tank and Co-Pilot steer- 
ing. Asea-going’ motor for sailing dinghies, Snipes, Com- 
ets and one-designers 
up to 20 feet. (For larg- 
er craft write for fold- 
er on special motors 
for auxiliary service.) 


ELTO PAL only 
$37.50 


Widely popular on dinghies and all small 
craft, the Elto Pal weighs only 14 lbs., 
costs only a few cents an hour to run. 
Literature free. 


=e WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGS! 
\ With handsomely illustrated Evinrude and 
.| Elto catalogs we will send Boat Guide of 
; leading builders, and handy new Boat 
: and Motor Selector. Free. Write today! 
‘3 EVINRUDE MOTORS, 5236 N. 27th Street, 
J Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


















All prices FOB Milwaukee 


EVINRUDE 




















LLOYD’S REGISTER OF AMERICAN YACHTS, 1938 


(Lloyd’s Register of American Yachts, 
New York, $12.00 and $14.00) 


STABLISHED as an experiment in 1903, Lloyd’s Register of American 

Yachts, in its 36th year, covers the average span of years which is recog. 

nized as a generation. It is interesting, therefore, to look back at conditions 
as they existed in yachting at the beginning of the century. 

The original list of subscribers contains many familiar names, of bot) 
men and yachts. And many of the yachts were of large size, such as W, K. 
Vanderbilt’s Valiant, 1823 tons; Eugene Higgins’ Varuna, 1573 tons: 
Amzi L. Barber’s Lorena, 1406 tons; J. J. Hill’s Wacouta, 803 tons; Cor. 
nelius Vanderbilt’s North Star, 818 tons; J. Pierpont Morgan’s Corsair, 
1136 tons; A. J. Drexel’s Margarita, 1780 tons; Mrs. Robert Goelet’s 
Nahma, 1739 tons; Howard Gould’s Niagara, 1448 tons, and James Gordon 
Bennett’s Lysistrata, 1942 tons. 

Many of these names go far back into the history of American yachting, 
while the yachts, whether full-powered or auxiliary, were all steam pr- 
pelled, representing the final efforts of the designers, British and American, 
of the jin-de-siecle period, almost the end of the reign of steam. 

The total number of pages in 1903 was 450 with 42 flag plates including 
the burgees of 91 yacht clubs and the private signals of 1078 owners, with 
the particulars of 92 clubs. The yacht list, then divided into “steam and 
power” and “‘sail,”’ included 850 yachts in the first category and 1939 in the 
latter. The Register of today includes 728 pages, with 66 flag plates, 634 
club burgees and 2997 private signals. The total number of clubs and 
associations listed is 706 and yachts 6589, with the addition of 376 new 
craft. As the division between power and sail is no longer maintained, itis 
not possible to give the number of each division, but it is safe to say that, 
apart from the smaller racing yachts, there are few of any size which rely 
solely on sail. 

As to power, steam has almost entirely disappeared, the Diesel engine 
taking its place in the larger craft. The gasoline engine, almost in its ir- 
fancy in 1903, has increased vastly in number, in power and in efficiency, 
for the present at least leading its rival, the Diesel engine. While the full- 
powered cruising yacht has increased greatly in numbers, and while there 
are still a few whose tonnage exceeds 1,000 tons, the average of the larger 
yachts today is nearer 500 tons. Below this are many hundreds of able and 
capable cruising craft down to a limit of 10 to 15 tons. 

One notable feature of the new book is the growth of the ocean racing 
yacht, largely under the stimulus of the new rule of the Cruising Club of 
America; a type found in many sizes and designed for races, both coastwise 
and Transatlantic, on the open sea. While there is comparatively little 
activity in the building of large sailing yachts for racing, there is a great 
increase in the numerous smaller racing classes, open and one-design, and 
especially in those designed for the junior contingent now so conspicuously 
to the fore in all parts of the country. 


WATCHMEN OF THE SEA 
By Glen Perry 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $2.00) 


HIS magnificent story of the Coast Guard is implicit in its tradition 

described by the author, ‘‘They had to go. They didn’t have to com 
back.’’ Scene by scene, unfolds a drama of human courage, devotion and 
endurance pitted in a death struggle against elemental forces. Men 104 
watery wilderness fighting for the lives of other men, and perhaps wome! 
and children, against hurricane, ice and fire; men on lonely coasts keep? 
eternal watch over endless miles of ocean, men sailing north into the ice ae 
driving reindeer herds a thousand miles overland to save ice-imprisonet 
whaling crews from starvation, hammering through Arctic gales to cat! 
medical aid to the sick and injured, battling murderous smugglers off the 
coast of Florida... quick thinking . . . dynamic action . . . supe" 
human fortitude . . . this is the United States Coast Guard. 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON CHAMPIONS 


Jack Rutherford, in his Champion-equipped Juno, set a new world’s record for Unsupercharged Gold Cup Hydroplanes 


There is nothing that can spoil a 
day on the water like an engine that 
misses, is hard to start, is sluggish, 
or uses too much gasoline. The 
difference between this type of per- 
formance and the performance you 
havearightto expect may beduetothe 
spark plugs in your engine—if they 
are worn-out or of inferior quality. 


Champion Spark Plugs are known 
the world over for the better per- 
formance they deliver in any engine. 
They are used by the majority of 
marine engine builders to exact the 
utmost in performance from the 


engines they build. They are used 
by racing champions to obtain the 
utmost in speed and dependability. 


In fact, Champion-equipped boats 
scored a clean sweep in Florida 
regattas during the 1938 season 
and established two new world’s 
records — Jack Rutherford in ‘the 
Juno, 89.77 MPH, for Unsuper- 
charged Gold Cup Hydroplanes 
and Mrs. Maude Rutherford, in the 
Gray Goose, 73.54 MPH, for 225 
cu. in. Hydroplanes. 


Check the spark plugs in your en- 
gine. If it is not Champion-equipped 


TO KEEP ENGINES YOUNG—TEST, CLEAN AND REPLACE SPARK 





or if your plugs have been kept too 
long in service, you owe it to your- 
self and your boating pleasure to in- 
stall new Champions now. You can 
depend on Champions for greatest 
engine efficiency. 






.. SPARK PLUG 
CHAMPIONS USE 
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PLUGS AT REGULAR INTERVALS 
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BLUDWORTH 


Seagoing Radio Receiver 


The MA-3 —A Navigation Aid 


etl was 











. 


MA-3 installed in ACTEA — Henry 
Sears, Esq., owner. Sparkman & Ste- 
phens, designer. Henry Nevins, 
builder. 


ANOTH ER Bermuda Racer—and one out of every 


two in the race — will make sure of their landfalls with Blud- 
worth equipment. 


The MA-3 Radio is especially designed to meet nautical re- 
quirements. With its 5 bands, it is the most versatile instrument 
aboard — furnishing time signals, weather reports, broadcasts — 
in fact, your ship has the complete resources of the air — as 
follows: 


113 Ke. — Arlington time signals 


138-375 Kc. — Aeronautical existing 
weather reports and Foreign broad- 
casts 


540-1730 Kc. — Broadcast Stations 


The Seagoing MA-3 and the Direction Finder 
Provide the “ Navigator’s Paradise” 


2300-7400 Kc. — Lighthouse Bureau, 
Hydrographic and Coast Guard 
weather reports 


7150-23000 Ke. — Short wave 


Below is shown such an installation aboard EDLU Il. This 
Direction Finder (new Commodore Model) furnishes lines of 
bearing from lighthouses and lightships at all times. ‘‘Fixes”’ 
are thus assured — in spite of fog or poor visibility. You'll save 
miles and miles, and you'll keep off the rocks with Bludworth 
instruments. 





There are eight indi- 
vidual Bludworth de- 
signs to suit all vessels 
including motor boats. 
Send us a brief descrip- 
tion of yours to secure 
complete recommenda- 
— tions. 


BLUDWORTH, INC. 


79 Fifth Avenue New York 


THE BLUDWORTH 
DIRECTION FINDER 
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Created by Alexander Hamilton in 1790 as the Revenue Cutter Service 
it is the oldest maritime service in the government and has taker 4 signif. 
icant part in all save one of the country’s wars. In 1915, from the sinion of 
the Revenue Cutter and Life Saving Services sprang the Coasi Guard. 
Mr. Perry’s thumbnail foreword describing its origin, purpose ai «i duties 
affords a historical background that sets off the exciting events 0: his nar. 
rative to advantage. 

Most of these concern the saving of life and property at sea and «long the 
coast. Care is taken, however, to correct the popular idea that humani- 
tarian supervision and assistance constitute the whole duty of the Coast 
Guard albeit these are the aspects best known to laymen. Incicentally, 
they provide material for some of the most spectacular chapters in the 
book. 

One of the strangest and most hazardous calls ever made, says the 
author, was on the crew of the Chicamacomico Station near the deadly 
Diamond Shoals north of Cape Hatteras, when a torpedoed British ojl 
tanker caught fire and exploded. The ocean roundabout became a sea of 
fire. In describing the discovery of one of the three lifeboats rescued, the 
commander related: “Skirting around the worst of the flaming area through 
smoke that choked and blinded us, we reached the capsized boat and found 
six survivors of the original crew of 16. They had been jumping into the 
water as their clothing caught fire, and then climbing back to the over- 
turned boat. . . . Ten were dead, and the others, their clothing burned 
off, and with their bodies blackened and burned all over, were taken into 
our boat.”’ 

This is only one instance where, in the face of almost certain annihila- 
tion, these watchmen of the sea did not hesitate. ‘They had to go.” For 
whether it is transferring the crew of a waterlogged, ice-covered lumber 
schooner to a surf boat in raging seas, maneuvering the rescue by airplane 
of a dying man in a half-swamped skiff, or transporting rescue equipment 
miles over mountainous hills and through strange forests to the scene of a 
wreck, the guardsmen take it all as a part of the day’s work. The well- 
known epic of the Bear and the Point Barrow dash to the assistance of ice- 
bound whalemen is included. And the World War enters the picture with 
the heroic attempt by members of the service to bring a torpedoed British 
freighter into port through rough weather in the Bay of Biscay. 

Of course, the book has its lighter moments. Most of these deal with the 
rum-running era when enforcement of contraband liquor laws called for 
consummate strategy as well as a stout heart. 

The author has gathered his material from official sources. Photographs 
of the Coast Guard in action illustrate the text, assisting Mr. Perry in his 
purpose of presenting ‘‘a true and respect-creating picture ”’ of the service. 
New readers, as well as those who have enjoyed Mr. Perry’s articles in 

The New York Sun, should heartily welcome this picture. 


M. TopauL 
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The ‘GM Diesel Power’ emblem 

now replaces the famous ““W”’ to 

mark a great new advance in 
Winton Diesel service 


ST BEGAN back in 1931— 
the association of the 
Winton Engine Manufac- 
turing Corporation with 
General Motors. 


\) 


For nearly eight years the men who 
piloted Winton Diesel engines into 
world-wide fame have been carry- 
ing on their development work 
under General Motors sponsorship 
—making it possible for General 
Motors to enter the Diesel field 


with a background of manufactur- 
ing knowledge and experience that 
assured a successful launching. 


Those men are still on the bridge, 
still at your service— though atop 
the foremast of their enterprise 
you'll notice a new burgee—the 
GM Diesel Power emblem. 


And what does this new emblem 
signify? It marks the entry of their 
services and of the engines they 
produce into a wider, more com- 


prehensive field of usefulness. It 
means an even fuller application 
of the great advances they have 
made in reliability, economy, and 
reduced weight per horsepower. 


Yes, those Winton men are GM 
Diesel Power men now. But their 
headquarters is still Cleveland, 
Ohio, and as a Winton user their 
services are still at your disposal. 
Just address any communications 
care of Diesel Engine Division, 
General Motors Sales Corporation. 


GENERAL MOTORS. 


f 


niga geese Se # 


SALES CORPORATION 
DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION °- Cleveland, Ohio 
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This Yacht Rope 
Handles MORE EASILY 
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COLUMBIAN YACHT ROPE is more flexible, 
easier to handle whether wet or dry. It keeps its smart, 
trim appearance through fair weather or storm, stands 
harder service and is more dependable in times of 


unusual strain. 


Columbian is waterproofed before the individual 
fibres are spun into strands. This helps to prevent 
swelling, makes Columbian Hexible, easy to handle, 


even when wet. 


Columbian is lubricated, each individual strand 
treated to reduce friction inside the rope. This cuts down 
wear and tear within the rope and makes it stand up 


longer under heavier loads, besides adding to flexibility. 


Use Columbian Yacht Rope and you follow the 
example of H. S. Vanderbilt's Ranger and other famous 


cralt throughout the world. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 
AUBL RN, “The Cordage City,” NEW YORK 


A large picture of the RANGER, 
suitable for lraming, will be sent 


upon request, without obligation. 



















YACHTING 
BRITISH YACHTING NOTES 


 \adeetetrtalan the yacht racing season is about to begin in ear» 2st jn 
British waters, there does not seem to be much of outstanding in. 
terest to comment upon. Big class racing is at a standstill, no new T velye. 
Metre vessels are being built, and what interest there is seems to 
tered in the small classes and the deep water racing craft. 

That this is so, may be due to the deplorable state of national and inter. 
national affairs in Europe and to its reaction as it affects this countr~, orit 
may be, at least in part, due to lack of vision on the part of those who have 
been responsible for yacht racing legislation. 

When one looks back at the proceedings of the late Internationa! Con. 
ference held in London last autumn, one cannot help feeling that then, as 
at previous meetings, great opportunities were missed. As the old I nglish 
saying goes: ‘‘ There was much crying, but little wool.” In fact, had it not 
been for the attendance of the two American ‘‘observers,’’ there was a time 
when the conference had, to all intents and purposes, become practically 
inarticulate! Tired out by an interminable discussion on the suitability or 
nonsuitability and the acceptance or nonacceptance internationally of a 
small one-design boat, the conference was in no mood to give a hearing toa 
certain practical suggestion which, if acted upon, would have conferred g 
real benefit on racing yachtsmen. 

It will be remembered there was a strong demand that the regulations 
as to the sheeting of Genoa jibs should be modified, and that this demand 
was acceded to, but it may not be remembered that the really practical 
proposal put forward by Charles Nicholson, at the time, was barely listened 
to and certainly not given fair consideration. His proposal was to the effect 
that there should be clearly defined ‘‘marks”’ on the main rigging below 
which the foot of the Genoa might not be set. This, in conjunction witha 
safeguard as to the “fore and aft”’ limitation for the clew of the sail, 
would surely have given the necessary clear view ahead under the foot 
and, by so doing, would have met the requirements of practical racing men 
without appreciable detriment to ‘vested interests.’’ Although the racing 
season here has only just started, I understand that there is, already, a 
demand for further legislation on the Genoa foot question and — on the 
lines of the Nicholson proposal. It is, of course, too late to do anything 
about it for this season but, in the interests of safety, it is to be hoped that 
the matter will be given due consideration in the near future and that heed 
will be paid to expert advice. 


be Cen- 


+ + + 


It must be admitted that the making of satisfactory measurement rules 
is no easy matter, even when the makers have a clear and definite idea of 
what they are aiming at. The greater the number of those taking part in 
the rule making — above a very small number — the greater is the proba- 
bility that the desired results will not be obtained. A ease in point is that of 
the International Six-Metre Class in which the displacement, relative to 
water line length, is undesirably big while the beam is less than is generally 
considered suitable for a boat of this size. Had it not been for the fact thata 
“stop” of six feet was adopted at the conference, there can be no doubt 
that there would have been further cuts in this direction. It is a somewhat 
strange thing that it was not realized sooner that it would pay under the 
rule to cut down beam as far as possible. When the rule was first intro- 
duced, a well-known model yachtsman and designer of successful model 
yachts, J. G. Feltwell, after weighing up its possibilities, said to me: 
“There is one thing I can see about the rule and it is this: designers will 
be foreed to cut down beam to the minimum possible in practice, and I 
don’t like it!”’ Feltwell has been proved to be right, as the present type 0! 
“Six” is far from being a desirable one, but vested interests are so strong 
that it will be hard to get out of the rule. 


+ + + 


The series of races held at Burnham-on-Crouch, under the flag of the 
Royal Corinthian Yacht Club, to find out the relative merits of the ‘Sixes 
which may be selected for the British American Cup team, ended with 
Owen Aisher’s Nicholson-designed Yeoman heading the list on points. Good 
form was also shown by George Glyn Terrell’s new Farida, a sister ship te 
the Triminghams’ Solenta and designed and built by Nicholson last winter; 
A. i. Lee’s Lalage, the Olympic Games winner; and F. $8. Spriggs’ File- 
designed Kyla. Farida had the misfortune to lose her mast in one race and 
had trouble with her gear in another. As the trials were held over 4! 
‘“‘outside’’ course of approximately nine miles in length, the first leg of the 
equilateral triangle being dead to windward, it must have been possible te 
form a fairly accurate estimate of the boats’ capabilities, especially as the 
races were sailed in varying strengths of wind. With the Trimingha:m boat 
practical certainty and, say, with Yeoman, Farida, Lalage and Kyla 
available, it should be possible to send over a team of boats whieh will give 
a good account of itself, but it is doubtful if the personnel, as a w!ole, wil 
be as even and as experienced as their opponents. It is most satisfactory: 
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 ‘hijnaaaia a Richardson Little Giant, Junior or Cruisabout and you will get 


more quality and value and, consequently, more satisfaction than can 
be had in any other standardized cruiser of equal size or price. 


eee es. SS SS eS Sl lhe 


Richardson offers you a choice of three sizes and eleven popular priced 
arrangements that meet every yachting requirement. Each is completely il- 
lustrated and described in Richardson literature ‘‘F-38.’’ Write for it today 
and see the Richardsons at the dealers listed below. 








Bruns-Kimball & Co. Hensler Kofoed Co. Boardman & Flower 
of 5th Ave. & 15th St. 156 Front St. 129 Battery St. 
to New York City Keyport, N. J. San Francisco, Calif. 
y Boat Sales, Inc. Mississippi Valley Yacht Sales 
ly pot ego e 2911 Detroit Ave. 101 Broadway 
a : a & Ocean Aves. Cleveland, Ohio Alton, Ill. 
bt . Rockaway, L. I. ieee 
Robert V. Staats, Inc. - F. Amory 
at M. A. Baumann West Basin & & M. oe a 
" 140 W. 4th St. Wilmington, Calif. ewport News, Va. 
7 Erie, Pa. E. M. Littin Syracuse Boat Co. 
0- 9503 Broadway Ss. Salina St. 
lel C. B. Delhomme Toledo, Ohio Syracuse, N. Y. 
“ 1115 Austin St. nities 
. ; Houston, Texas Nationa! Motor Boat Sales 339 < Michigan — 
ill 800 Water St., S.W. Chicago, Ill. 
1] Morton & Loose Co. Washington, D. C. 
; 10 W. Eager St. Frank J. Norrington 
ol Baltimore, Maryland F. E. Johnson Boat Yard 118 Holland Pk. Ave. 
ng Ithaca, N. Y. London, W11, England 
“Sea Fever II” owned by Mr. and Mrs. bie mete =. Leonard Thomson, Inc. Lange Aviation Corp. 
. . 1043 Commonwealth Ave. 500 E. Jefferson Ave. Box 1098 
Roy Flannery, ~ the most attractive Boston, Mass. Detroit, Michigan Milwaukee, Wisc. 
cruiser on Lake Michigan. She is a stand- 
ard model 32-1 Richardson Cruisabout Some valuable territory open. Write for complete exclusive franchise details 
Fhe with sport windshield and weather cloths. 
< Twin Gray 6-71s drive her better than 
é acak RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 
ith “Dien. 
vod 364 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, New York 
) to 
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QOC£ 26’ ROAMER 


Q.C.£ 38! Express Cruiser . 


YACHTING 


Ecsite 


QCF£. 42’ VOYAGER (double cabin) $11,980 








however, that the trials have been held so early in the season and that there 
will be time to tune up the selected boats and crews. 
+ + + 

This season, the Clyde Fortnight promises to be one of the most success- 
ful for some years. With the Empire Exhibition, held in Glasgow, in the 
background, the Clyde Yacht Club’s Conference to liven things up and an 
unusually large fleet of International and one-design classes, ocean racing 
craft and handicap yachts, the prospects of good sport are brighter than 
they have been for several seasons. The one-design Dragon Class in par- 
ticular has become extremely popular on the Clyde and quite a number of 
new boats are now being built. The class has not been established long but 
it has evidently proved to be satisfactory for the conditions which usually 
obtain on the Clyde during the summer months. This year, however, an 
outstanding feature of the Fortnight will be an unusually large gathering of 
“offshore”’ racing craft. According to present arrangements, the racing 
fleet of the Royal Ocean Racing Club is due to start on July 1st from Fal- 
mouth in the passage race to Kingstown, Dublin. On the same day, the 
yachts of the Clyde Cruising Club start from Rothesay in a race to the 
same port. On July 2nd, a Mersey fleet also starts for Kingstown and it is 
expected that cruising craft from Belfast Lough and perhaps from North 
Wales will join up with the rest. On July 5th, it is hoped that all the Kings- 
town visitors will combine in a race to the Clyde, where there will be 
handicap races in which they ean all take part. 

M. HecksTaL_-SMITH 


News From Maine 
By ELIZABETH COOPER 


I'TH two long races and a cruise on its hands, besides the week-end 

interclub racing in Casco Bay, the regatta committee of the Portland 
Yacht Club has its hands full this summer. Much interest is being shown 
in the power cruiser race scheduled for July 16th. Already ten local boats 
have promised to enter, and additional entries are expected from nearby 
Maine ports and from other points on the New England Coast. The course 
is about 70 nautical miles from Portland Harbor to Seguin Island and 
thence to and around Squirrel Island, bearing well into Boothbay Harbor, 


and returning to Portland. The race is open to all power craft over 26 feet 
which have a speed in excess of seven knots. It will be, in principle. a 
navigation race of the predicted log type. The skippers must figure their 
speed between control points in order to finish at the set time of 5:30 p.m. 
It should be quite a sight to see them all coming in together around the 
islands. Olcott S. Payson is in charge of the arrangements. 

The invitations for the Monhegan race on August 27th have been seut 
out, and already the tentative entry equals the number of last year’ 
starters. Harold T. White, Jr., has entered his cutter Spookie to defend the 
trophy. Spookie will have plenty of practice for the event as she has also 
been entered for the Bermuda Race. Frederic L. Ballard has entered lis 
new 42-foot Alden yawl, and Dr. Roy Wheeler his “Q” boat Falcon. 

+ + + 


Harold P. Cooley’s new 30-foot motor-sailer Damajo, built by the Port: 
land Yacht Service, Inc., was launched from that yard on May 7th. She 
was successfully christened by the wife of the owner. 

+ + + 


The Centerboard Club of Portland is planning to put out a new float at 
its station at the Portland Yacht Service basin. New accommodations alt 
needed for the increasing membership. There are 28 boats in the club at 
present, five new boat owners having recently joined, and several othe! 
applications have been received. The members are busy refitting for the 
opening date. Charles Emery who won the Monty Cat Class last summer 
has exchanged boats with N. Gordon Davidson, and will race in the one- 
design class this year. Harold R. Robinson and Richard 8. Kendall ate 
having two new 20-footers built for the open class by Captain Percy 
Farmer, of Portland, to his own design. both will be completed in June. 

+ + + 
The yawl Ismaques, owned by Harold 8. Robinson, has recently heen 
old to Arthur Luce, of Boston. She is being put overboard from the Davit- 
son Yacht Yards, Inc., and will be sailed down the coast to her new owntl. 
+ + + 

The 73-foot Alden ketch Valkyrie, belonging to Cummins Catherwood, 
Philadelphia, has been taken from her winter quarters at Stonington to 
City Island, N. Y., to be refitted with a new mizzenmast and a new sult 0! 
sails for the Bermuda Race. 
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7 7 7 
BIGGEST VALUES EVER OFFERED 


People just naturally think that a craft so su- 
perior in quality as an Q.C.f> must cost more 
than ordinary boats, but check the 1938 Q.C.f 
prices! Then come and see the boats for your- 
self. (If you can’t come, send for catalogs of 
the models you are interested in.) Know all 
about an Q.C.f> before you think of buying 
any boat. 

Q.C.f> quality standards mean a boat you'll 
take more pride in—a boat that will last longer, 
cost less to keep up, and have a beiter sales 
value when you want to turn it in. 


Ameriean Car and Foundry Company 


Sales and Service Station, Foot of Fordham Place, City Island, New York 
Telephone City Island 8-1250 


30 Church St., New York, N. Y.* Phone COrtlandt 7-8100 
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GLC-£ 34' Cabin Cruiser . 





QC 46' Twin-serew Cruiser. . $16,800 





NEWS FRO HTING CENTERS 


=~ 
Detroit River and Lake Erie News 


By WALTER X. BRENNAN 


HE Detroit Gold Cup Committee met on May 10th to get plans under 

way for the city’s annual Labor Day regatta which will again be 
featured with the Gold Cup Race. Herb Mendelson announced plans for his 
defense of the trophy with a new boat, now building at Algonac, under 
direction of his designer-builder-driver, Clel Perry. The new hull, which is 
constructed entirely of armored plywood, will weigh about 800 pounds, 
while the old hull neared the one-ton mark. 


+ + + 


Cleveland Yachting Club sailors gathered on April 26th to hear of the 
new trend in ‘‘triple-roached”’ sails from Harry G. Nye, Jr., Chicago sail- 
maker. A dinner, movies of the past season and announcement of the com- 
ing race schedules completed the program. Most of the leading Stars on the 
South Shore of Lake Erie will be launched this season with the new flexible 
rigs. Class R skippers — there are ten “R’s” at Cleveland — gave Nye 
thei i full attention during his talk on the rig. It wouldn’t require an es- 
pecially good salesman to sell some new spars and sails to them. 

Bob Young, of Cleveland, has purchased Iden’s Star Crack O’ Dawn. 
Taylor Sutliff has purchased Neptune IV, out of Toledo. Fred Meyers, 
Jr. of Lorain, has had a new Star built at ‘Dusendon’ S. 


+ + + 


The Mentor Harbor Yacht Club, at Mentor, Ohio, is off to a new start. 
oe gram for the summer season has been announced. The high spot 
of the s-uson’s schedule will be the Faleon Cup Race on July 23rd, an event 
lor sailive craft, from Rocky River to the club. The harbor entrance has 


been dredged to nine feet with a breadth of 90 feet. Reservations for the 
season have been made for 90 sail boats and 110 power boats. 


+ + + 


John L. Hacker launched a new 34-foot sport cruiser May 8th at Bay 
City, Michigan, for Harry Kendrick, of Cleveland. The boat is fitted for 
fishing as well as utility service and has ov er-night accommodations. The 
boat features a new Hacker bottom, of which more is expected to be heard. 
She is powered with a 6-cylinder Gray engine and touches 20 m.p.h. 


+ + + 


Royona III, designed by Alden for John B. Ford, Jr., was launched 
April 30th and was slated for a trial sail May 21st. The boat measures 
54 feet in length over all, is sleek-lined and high-rigged and ¥ was designed 
expecially for the Port Huron-Mackinae Race. 


+ + + 


Interest in the Mackinae Race continues at a high pitch and the latest 
dope indicates that at least 35 boats will start, to set an all-time record for 
the Lake Huron run. aro ee 

Power boats, it is predicted, will become an important part of the Inter- 
Lake Yachting Association regatta at Put-In-Bay in August. Commander 
William K. Anderson, who has done so much to raise the banner of the 
U.S. Power Squadrons on the Lakes, has been made chairman of the power 
boat committee and is expected to bring back some of the prominence 
power boats had at the regattas thirty years ago. Inter-Lakers declare the 
first power boat races in America were held at the regatta back at the turn 
of the century and that, although the number of powered craft at the an- 
nual meet increases each year, the owners have shown less and less interest 
in competition, leaving the racing almost entirely to the sailors. 


eS 
The Detroit Power Squadron is proud of its Advanced Piloting class this 
vear as twelve of the fourteen taking the examination passed. 
+ + + 
The Detroit Boat Club has added a second crew coaching launch. The 


boat is a 17-foot lapstreak runabout, built by the North Algonac Boat 
Works, and is powered with a Gray 4-2 22 engine. 
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Mr. Smith’s New Idea 
DEFENDING THE AMERICA’S CUP 


In 1879 Mr. A. Cary Smith, aban- 
doning tradition, designed the first 
yacht with cutter-like lines and 
sloop rig. In 1881, christened MIS- 
CHIEF and having earned the de- 
fender’s privilege, she decisively 
beat the Canadian challenger AT- 
LANTA in two consecutive races. The above scene 
shows MISCHIEF out-maneuvering her opponent at 
the start of the first race. 


In 1879 Billings-Chapin, abandoning paint tradition, 
set out to prove that it was possible to develop special- 
ized sea-going finishes. Skeptical but hopeful boat own- 
ers tested the new paint and enthusiastically endorsed 
it. Thus started a new idea in paint. The first of these 
products was the world-famed Billings-Chapin Deck 
Paint. Today, thru constant research and development, 
the line includes every finish needed for pleasure boats. 


When you use Billings-Chapin Finishes you give your 
boat the utmost in protection, performance, and beauty. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


This is the first of a series of advertisements featuring dramat- 
ic moments of America’s Cup Races between 1881 and 1900. 
8” x 10” reproductions of these original etchings will be sent 
upon receipt of 15c to cover packing and mailing. A limited 
number of original signed prints are available at $3.00 thru 
special arrangement with the artist. Please address requests 
to the Cleveland office. 











A STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE SINCE 1879 





YACHTING 
West Coast Bubbles 


By WALDO DRAKE 


HIS year’s stag cruise of the Los Angeles Y. C., for which Jokngon’s 

Landing on Catalina Island was again the rendezvous i in late April, 
set a new mark for enjoyment in the 34-year history of the event. Ti:e most 
popular of the numerous surprises arranged by Commodore W. I.. Stey. 
art’s committee was, undoubtedly, the tam-o’-shantered crew of <yed-in. 
the-wool Scots bagpipers from Donald Douglas’ sloop Endymion. Gath. 
ered around the traditional bonfire on the beach, the 200 sailors present 
were regaled by the Douglas band with a host of Highland tunes. Milton 
Hesselberger’s buttered rums warmed the gullets of the gang before they 
attacked Emerson Spear and Ellis Taylor’s barbecue under the stars. 

The scheduled race from San Pedro to Johnson’s for the Valentine Award 
was spoiled by an afternoon of complete calm, but there was a fresh 
westerly to push the fifty windjammers home on Sunday. 


+ + + 


William Slater’s venerable Six-Metre Lanai, of the Los Angeles Y.(, 
again holds the San Diego Lipton Cup, by virtue of her skipper’s masterly 
work on San Pedro Bay on April 17th. 

Lanai got away in the lead and kept it during most of a hectic two-times. 
around-a-rectangle, in which the soft wind shifted completely around the 
compass on all four legs. Lanai was threatened in mid-race by Russell 
Simmons’ Ay Ay Ay, defending for the California Y. C., and at the finish 
by Alfred Rogers’ Synnove, sailing under the Newport Harbor Y. C. burgee, 
Lanai beat Synnove by a minute in the dying breeze. 

The Lipton Race, won in 1937 at Balboa by Owen Churchill’s Eight- 
Metre Angelita, was sailed at the end of the Los Angeles Yacht Club's 
two-day opening program for small boats, in which the series results were 
as follows: 


Paciric INreRcLuBs: Winner, Seventh Heaven, Peggy Slater; second, Sans 
Gene, Louis Varalyay; third, Zephyr, Clarence and Walter Staaf. 


Star Crass: Winner, Win-Blu, Robert Ziegler; second, Skipper I], 
Howard Wright, Jr.; third, Estrellita, H. Brokaw. 


Snipes: Winner, Lezlani, Earl W. Gard, Jr.; second, Marlin, John Salmond: 
third, Quien Sabe, Darby Metcalf. 


INTERCLUB DinGuieEs: Winner, Susie J, Willard Shepard; second, Ninita, 
John Wells; third, Moses, Glenn Myer. 


NationaL Ciass B Dinautes: Winner, No-No-No, Russell Simmons; 
second, Raffles, Sally Swigart; third, Scud, Arthur Stewart. 


+ + + 


Two of the world’s largest power yachts visited San Pedro in May, Axel 
Wenner-Gren’s 320-foot twin screw Swedish steamer Southern Cross, 
formerly Lord Incheape’s Rover, and Hugh Chisholm’s 244-foot Diesel 
cruiser Aras. 

Southern Cross, carrying Wenner-Gren and his wife on a leisurely world 
tour, continued, after a two-day visit, to Stockholm via Acapulco and 
Jamaica. Aras came to San Pedro for extensive hull repairs after being 
ashore on rocky Ceralbo Island, in the lower end of the Gulf of California. 


+ + + 


The starting point of the 1939 ocean race to Honolulu, given a three-yeal 
lapse so that it will alternate with the Bermuda Race, is still in doubt. 
Northern members of the sponsoring Trans-Pacific Y. C. are anxious to 
have the start from San Francisco as an event of the 1939 World’s Fair on 
Treasure Island. But this idea is meeting increasing opposition from South- 
ern California members and boat owners, who hold that the necessity of 
the 400-mile windward thrash from San Pedro to the Golden Gate would 
probably deter several otherwise certain entries. 

Indications are that the 1939 race, if started from Southern California, 
will exceed in number of entries the 1937 event, in which twenty-two boats 
started from Santa Monica. 

+ + + 


Jascha Heifetz’ 63-foot racing-cruising sloop, which the Wilmington 
Boat Works are completing from designs by Nicholas 8. Potter, will be 
launched early this month. She is expected to undergo her first racing test 
in the Candy Trophy Race around Santa Catalina, Santa Barbara and 
San Clemente Islands on June 11th and 12th. The ‘yacht?’ s 83-foot spar; 
constructed by her builders, is attracting much attention from South 
Coast yachtsmen, both from the standpoint of workmanship and the 
ingenious design of its bronze fittings. 
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BULL'S-EYE 
Hol | 


The Herreshoff Bull’s-Eye — popular 121 footer — lives up to her creator's 
traditions from stem to stern. Of proven design and lifetime construction, like 
her larger sisters in the Herreshoff One-Design Squadron, this small yacht is 
able and fast . . . safe and ‘comfortable. With experienced yachtsmen and 
juniors alike, the Bull’s-Eye is a favorite and offers everything in appearance 
and performance that could be desired in a boat of this size. 


SPECIFICATIONS — Sail area, 140 sq. ft.; Gaff, 
Marconi or Wishboom; O.A.L., 151/49’; Beam, 5’ 10’; $ 
| Draft, 2’ 5’; Oak frames; Cedar planking; Mahogany 


trim; Everdur fastenings; Bronze fittings; Spruce spars; 
Standard equipment, with working sails. Sail-away Bristol 


Available for immediate delivery 


F. B. BARDEN, MARION, MASS. Distributor for Cape Cod 


REPRESENTATIVES AT — COHASSET, DUXBURY, FALMOUTH, 
MARTHA'S VINEYARD, NANTUCKET, ORLEANS, PADANARAM. 


4 HERRESHOFF MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
[exishoat, hodle Dtbaved 
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THis NEW 


| Born of the Sea mip 


TELLS THE 
where elements meet man’s greatest efforts to overcome nature in a 
fighting mood. Regardless of where you intend to use your boat, the WH Oo LE sg T Oo RY 


rugged safety features of a Baltzer-Jonesport hull are better than an 
insurance policy. 


32-ft. Sport Fisherman 





| Nine new awe for 1938, 26’ to 42’, with your own selection of IF you're looking for 
| arrangement plan. Our 32’ Sport Fisherman with a 20 mile speed is the dependable power for 
highest development of the type — plus safety features. On our twin- a runabout, tender 
a, | Screw jobs the new Synchro-Lock for locking twin engines in syn- Lift | h : ed 
ts chronism is optional. skifr, launch OF Cruiser, 
Write today for the Jonesport story Up to 38 feet in length, 
dont fail to get the facts 
BALTZER-JONESPORT BOAT CO., Ine. about Universal's new 
MERGED. RARLACEDENTTS ‘All-American’ Six. Here’s 60 Certified i eesuaniaie. . the 
“ | Boat Builders Since 1885 modern version of speed and flexibility in a motor ‘that’s 
on nihil menamaiai designed for marine service — not converted for it. Ask us to 
w pg John L. Hammer George K. Cheatham send re the new bulletin on the All-American Six. 
| ay ae. Long Island In Florida 6330 E. Jefferson Ave. 


ar’, | ew York Pier 4 Detroit, Michigan 
th H. I. Reynolds City Yacht Basin _Fred Glahn wWerNe Mo t or Co m p an ag 
he | Re Haven, Conn. Miami Liverpool, N. Y. m. Universal Drive 


THE HUL THE T pee ry OSH, WISCONSIN 
* - sila saiiaiaslios ‘ oO 0 a M A R 4 N E sit seh Office and Warehouse: 
44 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“Home is the sailor” 


—and appropriately, very much at home here. 
For, beyond the essentials of boatyard and ship 


chandler, we have assembled various interesting 


and helpful aids to navigation, the navigator and 


the navigable! Here are small boats, instruments, 
accessories, gear and furnishings that delight the 


yachtsman’s heart, add pleasure to his hours 


afloat. Come in now, supply old lacks and new 


needs before the season gets away. 


Illustrated above: The Sandpiper Sailboat, 1214 feet 
long, usable as a rowboat or with an outboard motor. 


F.O.B. New York... 





Sprayproof Yacht Timer— 
A jeweled timer in a rustproof 
chrome case; accurate in any 
circumstance. With lanyard for 
wearing from your neck. $15 


Topsider Yachting Shoe — 
For men and women. Flex-tread 
soles that will not slip on wet 
decks, with canvas uppers. 
Safest footgear for on board. 
In white or blue . . . $4.50 





it: + woe x $157.50 





Vaporproof Searchlight — 
Unaffected by moisture or 
dampness; throws beam from 
450 to 500 ft., and has adjust- 


able focusing device 


. $12.75 


ABERCROMBIE & Fircu Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO STORE: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 

















YACHTING 


Santa Barbara now appears as the most likely site of the eigl teenth 
Southern California regatta, to be sailed August Ist to 6th, althouzh the 
bid of the Long Beach Y. C. is still before Commodore John Stick’s 1 ogattg 
committee. Selection of the site is expected to be made at the June 314 
meeting of the Southern California Y. A. 

An attractive offer has been made for the race week by the new Channel 
Corinthian Y. C., of Santa Barbara, which, incidentally, is com pleting 
plans for construction of a new clubhouse on the elbow of the Santa 
Barbara breakwater. 


Chesapeake Bay Activity 
By TED HOSTER 


HAT Vamarie had been entered in the Bermuda Race by the U. §, 

Naval Academy came as a welcome surprise. Since she was presented ti 
the Academy, it has been the hope of those who knew her as an ocean 
racer as well as those who saw her first on the Bay that she would not be 
long away from blue water. It is, therefore, gratifying to see this wish 
fulfilled. To the Naval Academy, everyone wishes all the luck in the world, 
and may this be only the first of many a fast voyage under the Academy 
colors against such competition. 


+ + + 


The Maryland Yacht Club started off its season with a bang by holding 
the annual opening ball at the clubhouse on May 14th. On the week-end oj 
June 4th and 5th, the club will hold the first of two regattas scheduled this 
year. There will be power boat racing as well as sail racing for both the 


larger and smaller classes. 
+ + + 


On May 10th the first intercollegiate sailing competition on the Bay took 
place on the Severn River, between the Naval Academy and St. John’s 
College at Annapolis. Each institution has recently purchased two Class |) 
sailing dinghies, and they have already shown their seriousness of purpose 
by traveling north to compete with those colleges which have been at it for 
some time. St. John’s sent two crews to M.I.T. for the regatta the first 
week-end in May and, while they did not win, it is to their credit that, with 
crack competition, they were well up from the bottom in the final standings. 


+ + + 


The evening of March 23rd marked the opening of the season at Gibson 
Island when a banquet for the Yacht Squadron was held in the new club- 
house which has been rebuilt since the fire which almost completely de- 
molished it last summer. Reports of committees were heard on plans for 
the season. Because of the popularity of the Rhode River Rendezvous in 
June, with its accompanying race back to the island at the close of the 
week-end, plans are being made to add another similar event in September 
with some anchorage in the Chester River as the rendezvous. In addition, 
there is under consideration a club cruise back to Gibson Island from 
Hampton after the annual Norfolk Race sponsored by the Hampton Yacht 
Club. This would last about four days, with informal racing on several 0! 
the day runs if the participants favored the scheme. Commodore Kenney. 
of the Junior Fleet, announced that he would this summer again have as 
his assistant Harry Primrose, who so successfully held that position last 
year. 

+ + + 


The Chesapeake Bay Yacht Racing Association has announced that this 
year there are seventeen member clubs and one hundred and sixty ind- 
vidual members. Robert Wayland, of the Maryland Yacht Club, has 
recently been appointed chairman of the Appeals and Rules Committee. 
and this correspondent chairman of the Dinghy Committee. 


+ + + 


The week-end of May 7th brought two newcomers to the bay, the first 
being the new Consolidated 51-foot cruiser just delivered in New York to 
John W. Sherwood, of Baltimore, and named Serene VJ. A hawsers 
length behind and in tow of Serene VI was Indian Scout, the Six-Mettt 
which Miller Sherwood chartered to Ray Hunt, winner of the Prince °! 
Wales Cup series sailed recently in Bermuda. 


+ + + 


The clubhouse of the Rappahannock River Yacht Club was opened !0! 
the season on Saturday, April 30th. Completely furnished and freshly 
painted, it makes a most comfortable home for this club, which is still 
quite young, being in the second year of its existence. The club is located 
at Irvington, Virginia. 
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AS SURE FOOTED ASAS BaRORC ai 2 






Here's the famous sole that distinguishes Top-Siders from any other 
yachting or canvas shoes. Thousands of tiny rubber waves hug the 
slickest deck with definite assurance of safety. Yet this Top-Sider 
sole cushions each step, absorbs jolts and takes a whale of a lot of 
Can't mark the brightest surface either. 


punishment in the bargain. 


Top-Siders may be purchased direct from us—or from 
leading sporting and yachting outfitters in principal cities. 


SPERR Y SHOE COMPANY 
152 Court Street 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 














Chelsea MARINER 


ene Clocks: 





for a Sailor's 
(or a Sailing) 


Bride 


If either of them is a sailor, 
there’s no wedding gift 
they want so much as a 
Chelsea Clock. Illustrated: 
The Vanderbilt (with ship’s 
bell strike) $85.00. The 
Mariner (with ship’s bell 
strike) $100 to $160, de- 


- pending on size. See these 


and other models at your 
jeweler or marine supply 
house. Or write us for il- 
lustrated folder. Chelsea 
Clock Company, 286 Ever- 
ett Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 





‘2 ,TOP-SIDER 


It's the new word for non-skid . . . Top-Sider — the 
modern yachting shoe that has proved its mettle on the 
heeling decks of the famous Ranger, Endeavour Il, 
Stormy Weather and Lulu . . . Top-Siders are as ten- 
acious as a barnacle when the underfooting is tricky — 
yet on the straight-away they're all solid comfort and 
smooth walking. Smart as a new paint job and perfectly 
at home in club house or garden. Men's and Women's 
sizes in White or Blue. Priced at $4.50 the pair — 
slightly higher west of the Rockies. 

















from 
| ah Where is the man who doesn’t 
like his sport jacket “just so” 


. like his pipe, or his bird dog, or 
the trim of his sails? 

Our jackets of Harris Tweed or 
Shetland Homespun are the kind 
sportsmen prefer. They fit trimly, 
yet maintain the casual appearance 
so characteristic of the British. 


Their price is 5 pounds, 5 shillings 
J re é 
—just about what you'd pay in London 


TRIMINGHA 


Established 1844 
BERM™MUODQA 









































Yackt Liability Insurance 





YACHT INSURANCE FULFILLS 
YOUR THREEFOLD NEED 


PRESERVES effectively the substantial property investment 
represented. 
PROTECTS against possible lawsuits involving injury or damage 


(by addition of Protection and Indemnity Insurance). 


PROVIDES the extra feature of an inspection and survey service 
which frequently detects easily-corrected faults... a wholly desir- 


able precaution in the interests of owner, family, guests and crew. 


Consult your own agent or broker for policies in 


MARINE OFFICE 
AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET - NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO - CHICAGO SEATTLE NEW ORLEANS 


ATLANTA + BOSTON - DALLAS - DECATUR - DETROIT + HARTFORD - HOUSTON : 
> INDIANAPOLIS LOS ANGELES + PHILADELPHIA - STOCKTON + SYRACUSE £Y: 


=F 
Ee 
Copyright 1938, Marine Office of America « 
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YACHTING 
Gulf Gossip 


By ELIZABETH MILLER 


| lesee opening regatta of the Southern Yacht Club brought out a record 
fleet, and to a man the skippers commented favorably on the arrange. 
ment of the new race course. It is so laid out that one can almost be certain 
of a beat, no matter what the direction of the wind. Schooners, yawls, cut. 
ters and 21-footers sail the big outside triangle, while the Stars, Fish boats 
and the other smaller classes race over the inside triangles. The plan allows 
for ten different courses, and will thus do away with the congestion of large 
and small boats on the same course. 


+ + + 


Carlos deArmas is up to his winning tricks again this year and took the 
opening regatta in the Fish Class with ease. He was last year’s runner up 
for the championship. ‘‘Bud” Jahncke is also starting the Tempe off in her 
usual winning stride. With ten fast Stars in the fleet, new rigs, new sails and 
what not, Bud still manages to keep the Tempe on top. To those interested 
in the new rigs it may be said that Jahncke has not touched the Tempe as 
far as the sails or rig are concerned. She won both the opening regatta and 
the Tempe Trophy with the same old rig and sails with which she has 
cleaned up for the last five years or so. Tommy Kemp and Bob Rice are 
using partially converted rigs, while Sparkler and Zoa, with the full con- 
version, have shown no spectacular difference in behavior except in reach- 
ing, where the new rig seems to be a great advantage. 

Eugene Aschaffenberg took the schooner race in Dolphin and has since 
come over into the Star Class to crew with Bobby Newman. 

Bill Hardie, newly elected chairman of the harbor committee, won with 
his 21-footer Sorceress. Ebie Rau won the trophy in the gaff rig ‘“twenty- 
ones” with Sis. 

George Lehleitner won the first Gulf Series race in Wind Flower by one 
minute and four seconds over Salzer’s Tradewind, followed by Connie 
Berdon in Fairwind, while Bobby Hughes won the Expert Fish Class race 
by beating Carlos deArmas by 43 seconds, closely followed by Johnny 
Curran. 

+ + + 


Officers of the Gulf Yachting Association were elected at the annual 
meeting preceding the tenth annual regatta of the Buccaneer Y. C. in 
Mobile. August Capdeville, of the Southern Y. C., was reélected president, 
with H. Hilton-Green, of Pensacola, serving as vice president and C. FE. 
Ferguson, of Pensacola, secretary. 

The club series, held at that time, at the Buccaneer Yacht Club was won 
by the Biloxi Y. C., which had one point more than the Southern Y. C. 
Pass Christian was next, followed by the Buccaneers. Gulfport was fifth 
and Mobile, Pensacola and St. Petersburg tied for sixth place, followed by 
the Naval Air Station, two points ahead of St. Andrews Bay Y. C. 


+ + + 


Al Fay, of Houston, has done a fine thing in organizing the Texas 
Corinthian Yacht Club, and all due honor should go to him for a well 
planned sailing club. He has collected a fine group of deep water sailors. 

Houston anticipates entering a couple of its Stars in the long distance 
80-mile race to the Gulfport Y. C. on the Fourth of July. Mobile should 
also enter her Stars; it would be the largest collection of the fleet on Lake 
Ponchartrain since the Internationals were held here. The Star Class 
members anticipate this event as the beginning of annual interclub meet- 
ings, and everything is being done to further its growth and success. 


+ + + 


Fair Winds — Sylvester Lebrot and “Commander” Whitehurst have at 
last been persuaded to race their mahogany Star with the fleet. They met 
with bad luck in their first attempt but, if they can be torn away from that 
set of brand new suit of sails on Lebrot’s cutter Salabar, they’re in the 
fleet to stay. . . . Members of the Star Fleet have been worried over the 
desperate illness of Malcolm Tullis, skipper of the Weejammer. Howevel, 
the latest news is that she is improving daily and we hope that she will 
soon be sailing with us again. . . . Racing is serious, these days. The 
schooner Salt Wind has broken out with new light sails and the crew has 
been so busy admiring them that they talk of nothing else. . . . Johnny 
Curran and David Drouwn have bought the Circe, in which Curran cleaned 
up during Gulf Coast Week last year. The way they’ve been working 0 
her, it looks as if they mean business. . . . Rumor has it that the Souther 
Yacht Club is going to start cleaning up the “Pen” in a thorough way: 
This has been badly needed for years and all hands are happy at the 
prospect. 
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Developed for high speed, heavy 
duty work, Tempaloy Shafting 
combines excellent corrosion 
resistance, high strength, tough- 
ness, and unusual resistance to 
shock. It is stiff, yet not so un- 
yielding that it cannot compensate 
for sudden jars from driftwood 
that might otherwise damage 


THE AMERICAN BRASS CO., General Offices: WATERBURY, CONN. 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 


TEMPALOY SHAFTING 


struts, bearings and housings. 

Wherever high speed boats re- 
quire maximum shaft strength, 
toughness and minimum weight, 
Tempaloy Shafting is recom- 
mended. For additional informa- 
tion and special data on Tempaloy, 
write for Anaconda Publication 
B-25, mailed on request. 38191 











“Tempaloy” is a trade-mark 
of The American Brass Com- 
pany registered in the United 
States Patent Office. The 
genuine bears this mark, 
identifying rod that has been 
specially turned and straight- 
ened for boat shafting. 
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... TURNS A 24 X 18 
WHEEL AT... 900 


Compare engine prices on the basis of the 





Newstead 


opposite the Yacht Club 
BERMUDA 














bene in the Newport- 
Bermudarace will anchor 
right off our dock. We are im- 
mediately opposite the Yacht 
Club, on the Paget Shore of 
Hamilton Harbour, a most con- 
venient and pleasant stopping 
place for those who come here 
for the races. 

You can cycle or go by car- 
riage to Hamilton by two miles 
of coral road, or there is a motor- 





pier and bath houses for swim- 
ming. Two cottages by the 
water’s edge, in addition the 
main house, are fully equipped 
for delightful modern living. 
We are within easy reach of the 
favorite beaches; golf is but ten 
minutes away. 

There are no “extras” at 
‘‘Newstead.’”’ Picnic lunches, 
local phone calls and afternoon 


at : : launch ferry which takes you. tea are complimentary. Rates 

- power they actually develop in service rather than by there in a few minutes. begin at $8 a day. We can ac- 

at horse-power ratings. The Palmer ZR-4 is a striking example We have recently completed commodate fifty persons. 

he of the wisdom of this policy. Its inherent sturdiness, de- extensive improvements to add Write us for descriptive, illus- 

2 pendability and long life make it the most economical pe the comfort of oo i _— folder. ne — _ aa 
: ‘se of our rooms, except two singles, travel agencies for information 
en 

il bp i you can pat ma boat. Other equally efficient have private baths. We have or reservations. Cable address: 

he almer Engines 2 to 150 h.p. are described in a catalog. our own tennis court; our own ‘Newstead Bermuda.” 

as Send for a copy. 

ny 

" PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc. 


4 HATHAWAY RD., COS COB, CONN. 
rn Export Office: 44 WHITEHALL ST., N.Y. 
Ay. 


‘ Dealers in Principal Coastal Cities 
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Through years of grueling service—the operations of 
the North Atlantic Fishing Fleet — the Dane-G. C. 
Radio Compass, formerly the Dane Radio Direction 
Finder, has demonstrated its worth. The pioneer in 
the fleet, it has proven itself a time and money saver 
by making possible better all-weather navigation, more 
direct courses, perfect landfalls. 


The Dane-G.C. Radio Compass is compact, rugged, 
simple to operate, yet highly accurate, and serves as 


valuable insurance against disaster. 


The new features include: 


1. A special Compass Repeater,glass covered, dustproof, and 
indirectly illuminated. 


2.A new Waterproof Tuning Dial, laboratory calibrated di- 
rectly in kilocycles, indirectly lighted. 

a 3. Cathode-Ray Visual Indicator,which 

enables a precise determination of 


null points, mounted alongside 
compass repeater. 





We shall be glad to send you 


more complete information. 


DANE-G.C. RADIO MARINE COMPASS 
GENERAL COMMUNICATION CO. 


677 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON..MASS. 
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Reef Points from Eastern Connecticut 


By WALTER ROWE 


HE Essex Yacht Club starts in where the Frostbite Yacht Clubs leaye 

off as far as dinghy racing is concerned. Just as Larchmont, Man|iasset, 
Stamford and Indian Harbor end their winter season on the Sound, Essex 
opens up on the Connecticut River and for six months dinghy saili:\g is jp 
full swing, extending from the middle of April through to the micdle of 
November when ice on the river begins to form. At the Essex Y. C. there js 
a fleet of thirty-five Class X boats and they might just as well be “J boats 
for they are the only racing class and the competition is keen. Divided into 
a spring, summer and fall series, the skippers probably get more racing 
during the season than in any other class in the Kast. There are thirty 
regular regattas and any number of special events, including the annual 
long distance race of 25 miles to the Haddam Bridge and return. 

William (Bill) Dodge is continuing where he left off at the other end of 
the Sound and is well out in front after three regattas at Essex. The Mystic 
skipper who won the national championship at Larchmont last winter has 
a way of sailing Mothball that has the rest of the ‘‘X”’ boaters baffled, 
Strangely enough, Bill has never won the Commodore George Roosevelt 
trophy in the eight times it has been sailed for and he hopes he can break 
the jinx at Essex this spring when this oldest and most coveted dinghy 
trophy will be raced for by what looks to be the largest fleet of dinghies 
ever to sail in one class in this country. 


+ + + 


Edward Southworth, secretary of the Off Soundings Club, reports sixty- 
two actual entries signed up for the Memorial Day week-end racing which 
is the first of the middle distance races for the cruising boats. This is a 
record number. This event will see the first official competition between 
the Coastwise Cruisers and the Week-Enders. These rival products of 
John Alden and Olin Stephens are well represented and should provide 
enough conversational material for yachtsmen up and down the Sound 
the rest of the year. John Parkinson and Drake Sparkman will sail their 
Week-Enders and Dick Hill and John Murphy will sail their Coastwise 
Cruisers. Looks like a team race. Other entries that will be in competition 
for the first time are Blue Jay, from the board of Winthrop L. Warner for 
Louis Brooks, and Typhoon by the same designer for Edward P. Jones. 
The personnel of the last voyage around the world in the Yankee will be 
well represented. Skipper Irving Johnson and first mate Sterling Hayden 
will sail with Arthur Johnson in a yawl to be chartered, and Ted Zacher 
and Leverett Davis will sail the Zachers’ Comet. 


+ + + 


The hope of a group of Essex yachtsmen to have an all-Essex entry in the 
Bermuda Race this year is running into hard luck. Skipper-owner Wm. C. 
(Bill) Gould sailed for Europe on a sudden business trip which will prevent 
the participation of the completely refitted Lascar IT in the race, although 
Bill wanted the “‘gang”’ to take the boat down anyway. The big staysail 
schooner had her first sail after an extensive overhaul with a veteran crew 
aboard and all hands regret her unfortunate withdrawal from the race. 
. . . Watson A. Guthrie, for many years Commodore of the Belle Harbor 
Yacht Club, on Long Island, has purchased a waterfront property on North 
Cove, in Essex, where he will be able to tie up his big motor houseboat 
Peregrine in his front yard. . . . George Bonnell will be able to do the 
same thing with the Comfort when his dredging is finished in South Cove. 
H. Martyn (Slim) Baker has completed his channel and dock so when the 
Ranger gets into Essex from the south, Slim can step ashore right onto his 
front porch. . . . Spencer Berger took Mandoo IT out of the Dauntless 
Yard and over to her mooring at Sachem’s Head but the big yaw] wasn’t & 
yawl any more. They are trying her out as a cutter with the mainmast 1" 
exactly the same place. The only alteration was to remove the mizzel. 
.. . The annual banquet of the Yale Corinthian Y.C., in New Haven, was 
a great success with Rod Stephens doing his stuff on the Cup races of last 
year and Sam Wetherill ad libbing for a few minutes. The organization o! 
active racing again by Hugh Matheson, Jr., with the acquisition of Class 
X dinghies, was warmly applauded by the members and guests. . - 
Pollution of the Connecticut River has been reduced over fifty per cent 1 
the last three years and striped bass, sturgeon and roach have returned to 
the waters in great numbers. . . . E. L. Eveleth and Ed Fenn have built 
another “X”’ dinghy over in East Hartford to add to the fleet at [Essex 
. . . Dunbar Hinrichs, of the Essex race committee, has established a class 
in racing rules and tactics for juniors. The youngsters are out to give thel! 
elders a beating a little later in the season. . . . Pemberton Whitcomb, 0! 


the Cape and New York, saw his new Sparkman & Stephens 60-foot yawl 
Onkayaha slide down the ways at Post’s Yard in Mystic with Mrs. Whit- 
comb smashing the champagne... . : Another Governor’s Regitta * 
being planned for New London on August 6th, 7th and 8th with starts 10! 
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The “Crusailer” Selects LYCOMING .. 


and Makes 9 Knots 


For the ‘‘Crusailer’’ an engine was needed which could convert this 41 foot 
boat into a true motorboat. 


Lycoming 4-58 D was selected as standard equipment on its record of light weight, 


compactness, economy and ability to “take it.” It develops 58 h.p. with 2 t 
eduction gear, it weighs 530 lbs., $540; direct drive, weight 460 Ibs., $415. 


AND 













performance. 


There's one for your 





Above — Lycoming in- 
stallation in Larchmont 
Boat, showing instrument 


_ 2 oF se panel. At left — Launch 
ascites ants : > se : ready for another season. 


am The Larchmont Yacht Club 
_ fae =©6— Prefers the Same Make and Model 


The motor in a yacht club running boat takes a beating. At Larchmont two Lycoming 
“fours” in two different launches are starting their third 500 hour season of satisfactory Shenton. 


STARTING OUR SECOND DECADE OF MARINE MOTOR PROGRESS 
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“Crusailer,”’ built by M. M. 
Davis & Sons, Solomons, Md., 
Designed by Sparkman & 


Lycoming makes a ‘‘four,’’ 3 ‘‘sixes,"’ 2 “‘eights,"’ and a ‘‘twelve."’ Available with 
several ratios of reduction gears and right or left hand rotation. 


boat. 


Write for details 


LY COMING 


Marine Engines 


LYCOMING MANUFACTURING CO., Williamsport, Pa. 
Export Office: 44 Whitehall St., New York, N. Y. 











MAKE POLIT RESPONSIBLE 


FOR THE APPEARANCE OF 
YOUR BOAT THIS YEAR 


We will be glad to accept the respon- | 
sibility because..that’s our business. | 


Save the costs of “once overs” or 
midseason layups to keep your boat 
looking trig and trim. 


Pettit Marine Paints and Varnish- 
es are of whole-season quality and 
durability because Pettit knows how. 


There's a full measure of practical 
experience in every can 


Your dealer has Pettit Marine 
Paints and Varnishes .... or 
can quickly get them for you. 


PETTIT PAINT COMPANY, INC. 
507-519 Main St. Belleville, N. J. 





‘PAINT ENT iT and See whal Sewice moans 























OUR sturdy sailormen ... count ’em... can’t 
outpull the Ideal Electric Windlass. This little 
model weighs 80 pounds . . . pulls 800 pounds, rope or 
chain. Ask your dealer for catalog listing Ideal Wind- 


lasses, Capstans, Sail Hoists and Boat Hoists or write 
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Ensure wet weather comfort 


in TOWER’S FISH BRAND 


YACHTING SUITS 
For Men and Women 


Yachting pleasure depends on yachting 
comfort — there’s a real thrill when sailing 
in heavy weather if you are dry and com- 
fortable. Sturdily made of the finest medium 
weight yellow oiled TOWER fabric, Fish 
Brand Yachting suits supply absolute pro- 
tection from rain and spray. Coat and 


trousers roomy and smart looking. Hats to 
match. 


For Women sizes 12 to 20 Price $7.00 for Jacket & Pants 
For Men sizes 34 to 46 Price $8.50 for Jacket & Pants 


TOWER’S SPORTCOAT with its wide 


lap front giving double protection is the 
ideal waterproof for motor boating and 
is also acclaimed as the best landsport 
coat obtainable. Roomy swagger style. 


Sell at $7.50. 





Ask for Tower line at leading Sport- 
ing Goods and Department Stores 


For information and folder write to 














LOOK FOR 
wox:l A. J. TOWER CO 
coe e b a 
SH BRAD 

24 SIMMONS STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
THIS MARK 


Makers of Waterproofs for over 100 years 
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every type of craft that floats. . . . Everet Dickinson’s fast cruiser Phe. 
nix is ready for an active season with a new flying bridge for the ski per to 
tread. . . . There have been the usual number of cases of dry rot this 
spring but there have also been a number of cases of wet rot which ix not go 
well publicized but just as bad. . . . Alfred Stanford has a nice 4()0-tree 
apple orchard up on Hardalee Hill in Essex as an excuse not to go cut and 
get beaten by his sons in the dinghy racing this year. . . . All of Dyke 
Wetmore’s new slips at Essex are filled up and a number of people who 
wanted to lay alongside the dock have got to take moorings out in the 
stream. . . . The Trinity College Boat Club is probably the only college 
yachting organization with the president of the college as an active member, 
Dr. Remsen D. Ogilby is an ardent sailor and is greatly interested in the 
growth of the I.C.Y.R.A. 


Lake Ontario Notes 


By CHARLES F. COLE 


INGHIES will bear most of the burden of international sailing compe- 
tition on Lake Ontario this summer. So far, the dinghy class is the 
only one to schedule definite races between the United States and Canada 
except, of course, for the Lake Y. R. A. Regatta at Toronto in August, for 
which the Royal Canadian Y. C. will be host. 
The Kingston Y. C., the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., at Montreal, and 
the Rochester Y. C. have arranged a series of three races for dinghies, one 
race at each club. 

The Rochester Y. C. has notified the Lake Sailing Skiff Association that 
it is ready to accept a challenge for the Douglas Cup, an award for the sail- 
ing championship of Lake Ontario. There has been no contest for the cup 
since 1935, when it was won by George Ford, of Rochester. The Douglas 
races are for open class dinghies and, in the expectation that Toronto 
interests will accept the defi, Ritter Shumway, of the Rochester Y. C., has 
repurchased the former cup defender Gloriette JZ, in which Ford won in 
1935. The Rochester dinghy fleet consists entirely of the one-design Inter- 
nationals. Queen City sailors have developed an adaptation of the English 
14-foot international under the aegis of Charley Bourke. Gloriette is a 
lapstrake, cat rigged, planked deck craft, of the type of which Toronto 
still has a large fleet. A condition under which a Canadian challenge will be 
accepted is that the matches be sailed in boats of the latter classification, 
for which the trophy originally was put up. 


+ + + 


With Canada’s Cup races definitely off for this year, hopes for big boat 
competition between the two countries rest on the outcome of proposals 
for Fisher’s Cup contests in a sort of combination racer-cruiser, along the 
lines of the New York ‘‘32’s.”’ The Royal Canadian Y. C. and the Rochester 
Y. C. are trying to get together on details. 


+ + + 


Frank McGee, property committee chairman, is racking his brain to 
decide where to put several new yachts in the already crowded Rochester 
Y.C. basin. Otis Nagle’s cruiser Milote; Adolph Stuber’s Dolph IV; Louis 
Chapin’s power cruiser Can Do, and his brother Edmund’s Quest, are 
among the new acquisitions. Carl Ade has bought a new Winabout Class 
sloop from Down East. Besides these, there are seven new dinghies, bring- 
ing the fleet to twenty, the largest one-design class the club ever has had. 


+ + + 


Stern Lines — Howard Swartz, of Syracuse, is the new commodore of the 
Sodus Bay Y. C., succeeding Judge Lewis A. Gilbert of Newark. ... 
Captain Irving Johnson, of the world-crusing Yankee, was a recent guest 
of the Rochester Y. C. with his wife, the former Electa Search, of Rochester. 
He recounted his adventures before an audience of 3,000 in the Eastman 
Theater. . . . The Payne Beach Y. C. has doubled its 1937 membership 
and is planning a number of new interclub races. The first regatta will be 
June 25th and 26th, when Algonquin, Irondequoit, Genesee, Canandaigua, 
Nine Mile Point and the Rochester Yacht Clubs will take part in a week- 
end series. Payne Beach has a new class of Comets this year. . . . The 
Central New York Y. R. A. regatta has been set for August 11th, 12th and 
13th, at Jamestown. . . . Nine Mile Point Y. C. sailors will vie for ne 
trophies this season, six of which are new. The club’s major engagements 
are July 16th and 17th, when three races will be sailed between Snipe 
fleets on the south shore of Lake Ontario (Sodus, Buffalo, Olcott, Canan- 
daigua and Youngstown) for the Weed Trophy; July 30th and 3lst, at 
Syracuse, when the New York State Snipe Association will hold its regatta; 
August 20th and 21st, at the Oleott Y. C., for the annual Mayer Trophy. 
. . . Ritter Shumway is the new commander of the recently charteré 
Rochester unit, U. 8. Power Squadrons. . . . The 12th District Star Class 
regatta will be sailed on Seneca Lake, August 18th, 19th and 20th. 
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Who could be better qualified to speak of marine paint 
performance than Mulford Scull, pictured below? Twice 
winner of the Thomas Lipton Trophy, 3-time winner of 
the National Outboard Championship, winner of 6 
Eastern Divisional Championships, among many other 
triumphs, Mr. Scull says: 

“In my many years of amateur and professional rac- 
ing I have found the importance of using quality paints. 

“Sherwin-Williams Pleasure Craft Finishes have 
proven their ability to take it under all conditions and for 


s Cfrowe 
og 
“They take it under all 


conditions,” says Wubford Soul 






“THE SKIPPER'S CHOICE”’ 


this reason are used exclusively on all my racing boats.” 

Take a tip from men who know! Paint your boat with 
these modern synthetic Sherwin-Williams Pleasure Craft 
Finishes. They keep their outstanding beauty and their 
flawless finish under the toughest conditions of weather- 
ing, salt air and spray, harbor and marsh gases. 

Free! The illustrated 52 page manual, “Your Boat, Its 
Painting and Care,” will give you all the facts. Write 
for it to The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio and 
all principal cities. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PLEASURE CRAFT 





FINISHES 
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Behold the “Seven Seas’?! 


She is a daily sight in Biscayne Bay, Miami 
and adjacent waters, 65 ft. long, 26 ft. beam, 
top speed 1014 miles per hour powered with 





In spite of their luxuriousness, fine finish and smartness of appoint- 
ments, Consolidated Yachts, Cruisers, Commuters and Play Boats 
are 100% liveable. They are designed and built by yachtsmen for 
yachtsmen. The very hospitable friendliness, kindred to the sport, 


two 6 cylinder Kermath Diesel Engines 334 has been caught and portrayed by Consolidated. And values? . . . 
bore x 41% stroke. After all Old Man Joe don’t buy until you see what Consolidated has to offer. 


says — “Her remarkable performance relies 
on Joes Combined Reverse and 3 to 1 Re- 
duction Gears”. 


THE SNOW & PETRELLI MFG. CO. 


21 Fox Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Send for free 1938 “‘Rules of the Road” 








a AT MORRIS HEIGHTS 


39’ and 42' Consolidated Play Boats are described and pic- 


tured in these booklets. Send for copies. 








NEW YORK CITY 
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Saue 
SPACE AND WEIGHT 


with a Cummins Diesel... without sac- 


rificing power, smooth, vibrationless 


running or instant starting. 
Investigate these features before 
repowering or purchasing your boat. 


Models from 20 hp. to 500 hp. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY 


2908 WILSON STREET, COLUMBUS, IND. 





CT NyDependablel)) | a5 a 


PIONEER 
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DEVELOPMENT 








Jhe "50”"— 


typical of Grebe design and beautifully finished 
construction. Other models 40 to 100 feet. Gasoline or 
Diesel powered. These are America’s finest custom-built 


standardized cruisers. 


Your inquiries invited 
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Florida Trade Winds 
By VIVYAN HALL 


LYING-MILE speed trials made under ideal conditions on Indian 

Creek, Miami Beach, on April 23rd concluded the season’s pov er boat 
racing in Florida. Arranged for by 8. Mortimer Auerbach, who | ad just 
completed his 4-Litre hydroplane Emancipator VII to go after the Duke of 
York Trophy in England, they also gave a chance to Hugh Gingras to test 
out George Cannon’s Gray Goose further. The latter had put in a month of 
engine tuning, wishing to regain the 225 Class world record which Maude 
Rutherfurd had taken at the Miami regatta a month earlier. Although the 
first two tries were over the mark, they were not enough over. The third 
attempt, however, showed just the necessary tenth of a second to advance 
the record from 73:5445 to 73:701 m.p.h. Gray Goose was designed and built 
by Arnold Apel, of Ventnor, and is Lycoming powered. 

Auerbach’s new Emancipator is also Apel-designed and similar to the 
‘*225’s”’ but carries a 244-cubic-inch Gray motor. While no official mark had 
ever been set in the 4-Litre Class, A.P.B.A. officials present felt that the 
“*225” mark would have to be bettered by the higher powered class. The best 
of Emancipator’s eight runs, made with various propellers after the break- 
ing of her original wheel, showed 69:4325 m.p.h. The boat is obviously very 
fast and, with plenty of time for tuning up before the trophy race in July, 
she should stand an excellent chance. 


+ + + 


Biscayne Bay has been the scene of several shoal water races for small 
cruisers, the usual course running from Cape Florida Channel south to 
Featherbed Shoals and return, a distance of 28 nautical miles. A brand new 
idea for kedging off was tried in the first race, run by the Miami Yacht 
Club. When all contestants landed hard aground, Robert Townsend, in 
Harrington Hatch’s Ahoy, fastened a pair of locker doors on his feet and 
snowshoed his boat out of the mud. Robert E. Collins, who has been in 
charge of the Miami-Nassau Race for several years, is now commodore of 
the Miami Yacht Club. Henry 8S. Thompson and Jack Wirt are vice and 
rear commodores; R. Keyser-Andre, secretary;and Jack Bauder, treasurer. 


+ + + 


The second race, run by the Biscayne Bay Yacht Club, brought out 
eleven starters, Collins’ Neva winning, with Ahoy second, and Bill Price's 
Vandal third. Bad weather reduced the starters in the third race to four, 
Tobi, owned by Townsend Ludington and Wirth Munroe, finishing first 
and Vandal second. These two also finished in that order in the last race, 
with Willard Conrow’s Valhalla third. At the same time, the Biscayne 
club held Florida’s first predicted log race for power cruisers. Martin 
Shaw’s Dux, with a performance error of 8 minutes 57 seconds, took first 
place, with L. G. Lewis’ Cly-Mal second and Commodore Overton Snyder's 
Pal-O-M ine third. 


i che: 


The U.S. Engineers’ report of yachting traffic on the Intracoastal Water- 
way showed April to have been the busiest month in history, a total of 232 
pleasure boats passing through the Palm Valley bridge just south of the 
St. Johns River. This included Samuel Bell’s Sylvia III, of Philadelphia, 
which D. P. Gaillard and A. L. Fabens, while visiting in Miami Beach, had 
chartered for the northbound trip. So keen were these mariners and thet 
wives to make this particular cruise that they came all the way back t» 
Florida to get it in. Also included were the Corwith Cramers, who brought 
their Sea Foam VI from St. Petersburg through the Caloosahatchee cross 
state canal to the Daytona Beach Boat Works, then picked up their ca. 
Between transporting both the boat and the car north, they seem to bel! 
for considerable maneuvering along the inside route. 


+ + + 


Sidney A. Mitchell’s new 35-foot auxiliary sloop Tortoise will head north 
alittle later for Oyster Bay. Just arrived from Nassau, where she was built 
by Charles Munroe from designs by Sparkman & Stephens, she has double 
frames of natural crook horse flesh, a native wood of great strength an 
durability. She is powered with a 12 hp. Palmer. 


> a 


The Fort Pierce yacht basin reports recent visits of George W. Codring 
ton’s Sea Play, from New York, and Dr. Ogden Edwards’ Lela, from Pitt= 
burgh. Recent visitors at the Merrill-Stevens shipyard at Jacksonville 
elude Frederick H. Prince’s Lone Star, Charles E. F. MeCann’s (halen: 
and Miss Betty Carstairs’ Sonya. The Fogal Boatyard, at Miami, has had 
a busy spring, including haulouts and overhaul jobs on Clifford )). Mal- 
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N. Y. Office —51 E. 42nd Street 


4] Ft. 0.8. Sleeps 7 Price $12,500 


M. M,-DAVIS & SON, INC. 


Solomons, Md. 








The Choice 





of Leaders... 
SMITH FINISHES 


opm | manufacturers as well as owners and crews 
of fine looking boats — from Cup Defenders to canoes, 
from Diesel yachts to outboards — know the quality, 
beauty and endurance of SMITH Finishes. 


With"your own boat — follow the example of leaders 
in the industry such as A C F whose popular 32 foot 
“ Wanderer,” pictured above, is protected with Smith’s 
Paints and Varnishes. Reliable dealers everywhere can 
supply you. Ask your dealer about 


SMITH 
“CUP DEFENDER” FINISHES 


° %@ ») 
or write us for color cards and prices & / 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. ‘mm 











LONG ISLAND CITY 
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Makers of Quality Paints and Varnishes since1827 








YACHTING 


lory’s Bonnie Dundee, Errol Flynn’s Sirocco, Jack Dunn’s Saramia, Alfred 
V. duPont’s Devshir, J. W. Droll’s Bidou, and J. W. Munn’s Bimess IJ. 


oa ae 


To start action toward an inside waterway from Fort Myers, at the 
west end of the cross-state canal, up through Charlotte Harbor, past Boca 
Grande and through Sarasota Bay into Tampa Bay, representatives from 
St. Petersburg, Tampa, Punta Gorda, Venice, Braderiton, and Fori Myers 
met at Sarasota on May 7th. Such a canal, cutting out the unprotected 
50-mile stretch between Punta Gorda and Sarasota, will add much to 
the cruising facilities of Florida’s west coast and lengthen the protected 
waterway, which now runs from the Delaware Bay to Fort Myers, to the 
much used Tampa Bay district. 


+ + + 


Meanwhile the Fort Myers Anglers’ Club is conducting a fishing tourng- 
ment through May and June, with Ronald Halgrin, club president, heading 
the contest committee. Following successful fleet cruises to Fort Lauder. 
dale, Key Biscayne and Angelfish Creek, the Miami Rod and Reel Club 
plans a five-day fleet visit to Bimini the last week in May. Ten boats, car- 
rying fifty persons, made the Angelfish trip which lasted three days. Flag 
officers Boyd Cabot and Tom Elvins were in charge. 


++ + 


The Miami fishing tournament, which ran for three months, finished 
up the last of April. Members of the tournament committee decided that 
the most outstanding catch of the 70 outstanding catches was the white 
marlin caught by L. F. Hooper, of Essex Fells, N. J., in the Gulf Stream 
just off Miami Harbor. Weighing 161 pounds, this marlin broke the world’s 
record by 3 pounds and the American record by 20 pounds. Two additional 
world’s marks were both broken by women, Mrs. Michael Pym, of Rhine- 
beck, N. Y., landing a 34-pound jack, and Miss Frances Weir, of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, a 450-pouna blue marlin on a 24-thread line. Other spectacular 
catches were the 164!4-pound Allison tuna by J. W. Gegner, of Chicago, 
considered by some authorities to be the prize fish; the 11-pound-11-ounce 
bonefish by Antonia Tarafa, of Havana; the 20-pound bonito by J. H. 
Kracke,’of Douglaston, N. Y.; the 77-pound sailfish by O. L. Gillun, 
Orange, Virginia; and the 380-pound Mako shark by Mrs. W. R. Timken, 
of Canton, Ohio. And the contestants numbered an estimated 102,000 men, 
women, and children. 


Narragansett Bay Gossip 


By JEFF DAVIS 


F YOU believe the dictionary, the gannet is a bird related to the pelicans 
but that doesn’t tell the whole of it. Gannets are blamed scarce in this 
neck of woods, but we still have a Gannet that’s been with us the biggest 
part of 50 years. The chances are that there were other gannets around 
when this one was named, but they’re gone and this one isn’t. Getting down 
to brass tacks — or rather Everdur fastenings — the Gannet I’m telling 
about is that sweet old 40-foot over all cat yawl that N. G. Herreshofl 
designed and built for E. D. Morgan in 1891, and which was later owned by 
Miss Elizabeth W. Emmons, of Newport. For years she lay at her moorings 
off the Williams and Manchester yard there and her handsome hull and 
odd rig made hundreds of excursionists who went through the fleet on their 
way to Block Island stare and ask: ‘‘ What kind of a boat is that?” 

For the last two or three years of Miss Emmons’ ownership, Cannel 
stayed ashore. Late in 1935, Henry Benson, chairman of the Rhode Island 
Yacht Club’s race committee, bought her, and last summer and the sum- 
mer before, sailed her as she was. This year, at Shaw’s yard at Riverside, 
she is being altered to a jib-headed sloop and all the old-timers are predict- 
ing that with the modern rig she will show heels to everything else of her 
size that’s afloat in Narragansett Bay. 

Of course, compared with the old sloop Viola, built in 1867 and stil 
sailing, I think, from some Connecticut port, Gannet is just a kid, and she 
has to yield seniority rights to the Lawley cutter Nebula (1885) and Her- 
bert M. Sears’ schooner Constellation (1889), but, as far as I can find out, 
she’s the oldest yacht still in service in Narragansett Bay. We’ve all ad- 
mired her for beautiful lines, and she will be even more coquettish with her 
new duds. 

+ + + 


And while on the subject of antiques, we still have Valhalla in the bay, 
and she’s likely, this time, to end her days just where she is, listed to stat 
board on the flats in Pawtuxet Cove. Valhalla started life in 1880, de 
signed by C. A. Welch, Jr., and built by Lawley when the Lawley yard wa 
in the shadow of the old House of Correction at City Point, South Boston. 
In 1907 she had power installed and, six years later, they took the rig off, 
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The design, construc- 
tion, fitting out, and 
insuring of this vessel 
have been planned 
with a knowledge of 
the exacting demands 
of the Bermuda Race. 


* 


Our policies are 
backed by forty 
years experience 
in owning and 
insuring yachts. 


* 


CHUBBsSON ~~ ~~ 


Managers of 
the Federal Insurance Company and 
Associated Companies 


“go Joun Sr., New York, N.Y. 


ie Dealing Exclusively Through 
—— Recognized Brokers and Agents 
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| | Owned by Henry Sears, Esq. 
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~... till you get 
a Barbasol Face 


OU don’t have to look in a 

mirror to see if you have 
young-looking cheeks and chin 
—just gaze into Her eyes. And 
those eyes are far more likely to 
say “come hither” if you have a 
Barbasol Face. 

That means more than the 
slickest, sweetest shave you ever 
treated your face to. It means 
a smoother, softer skin—a skin 
that’s years more attractive 
thanks to the soothing, kindly 
oils in Barbasol. 

Barbasol is a shaving “must” 
for young shavers. And if you’ve 


been scraping your face for And notice how it speeds up your 
years—well, just throw away old- shaving as it improves your skin. 
fashioned shaving methods that You'll never be without it. At all 
tend to dry and crease your skin. drug stores, large tube, 25. Giant 

Get a big thrifty tube of Bar- tube, 50¢. Family-size jar, 75*. Five 


basol and try it for just ten days. | Barbasol Blades for 15¢. 
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For economy in the long run 


SPECIFY 


COLUMBIAN 


PROPELLERS AND 
MARINE 
ACCESSORIES 


They'll give you the best service at no 
extra cost. Solid bronze fittings, de- 
signed for style and strength . . . pro- 
pellers of either monel or bronze to 





Columbian Engineers will be . . . 
ppm peace ego drive your boat with more miles per 
efficient propeller size for your gallon. Specify Columbian when you 
boat. Available in Bronze or a 7 p 

Monel. fit out this spring. 


Specified by the U. S. Navy, Coast Guard, 
U. S. engineers and the leading boat builders 
are these well made Columbian products. 


Write for the Columbian Booklet 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 


Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers’ Assn. 


236 North Main St. Freeport, L. |., N. Y. 
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MEDLU II 


Owner 


R. J. Schaefer, Esq. 


+ 


“The Care of Sails” 
is the name of a 
helpful little book- 
let prepared by us. 
We would be pleased 
to send you a copy 
Free upon request. 








Ratsey & Lapth 


gn 


rn, Ine. 


Sail Manufacturers 
Established 1790 
City Island, New Vork City, Tel. City Island 8-1012, 1013 





A-E-CO HAND WINDLASS 
“takes a how’ on the EVELYN J 





DOUBLE ACTION A-E-CO 
HAND WINDLASS, Type 
1-J, on bow of EVELYN J. 


AECO 





Auxiliaries 





T is a compelling fact that Amer- 

ica's finest craft use A-E-CO 
Deck Auxiliaries. EVELYN J, 
designed and built by Henry 
C. Grebe & Co., Inc., has an 
A-E-CO Hand Windlass, Type 1-J. 
Suggestion: for beauty and relia- 
bility on the yachts you design, 
build, or buy—specify A-E-CO! 


Other A-E-CO Products: Lo-Hed Hoists, 
Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Taylor Stoker Units. 


wed AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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built a raised deck on, and her sailing days were over. Then she dis: ppeareq 
and, after a lapse of three or four years, came back again. 

A year ago this time, she got a little overhauling at Stanley’s vard, aj 
Barrington, was used a little, then moored in Pawtuxet Cove .nd left 
there for weeks without anyone going aboard. Gradually she fillcd, they 
sank. Then she was yanked up into shallow water and left to groiind with 
every low tide. One day, she didn’t come up. Nobody wants her and jt 
looks as though, this time, Valhalla was headed direct for the place she was 


named for. 
+ + + 


Can’t honestly say as this is written that Maurice 8. Chapin hes got his 
Moby Dick in commission as he doesn’t expect to get her under way for 
several days yet. 

Moby Dick is the admittedly experimental boat that Mr. Chapin had 


built at Alder’s, at Warren, last year. In looks, she is something like the ° 


Kidney Bean but a whole lot more so, all curves and the only angles where 
the planking meets the transom. Generally speaking, her midship section 
resembles a Bartlett pear with no depression at the blossom end and her 
bow looks like the nose of a Zep flattened a little on the top side. 

Her hull wasn’t finished until late in the fall and, although she was 
launched, she was used only under power and not much at that. Under 
power, however, she showed exceptional speed with little driving power, 
just as tank tests had indicated she should. About ten days ago, her mast, 
boom and rigging arrived and Saunders began to get busy stepping the 
stick and setting up rigging. 

If her hull is odd, she has a rig that’s odder. On paper, where you get 
just the profile, the oddity doesn’t show, but on the boat, it does, and 
plenty. She is 40 feet over all and her 57-foot stick is of the general shape 
and type of a Class J sloop’s “rubber” boom, thin in the ’thwartships 
dimension, long fore and aft, and stepped on deck with a sort of ball and 
socket arrangement, with the ball at the forward end of the mast’s heel 
so the stick can swing on it and bring the flat of the stick in line with the 
luff of the mainsail. Spreaders are hinged on the fore side of the mast so 
they will not be affected by the swing of the mast. The forestay, instead oi 
leading to an eyebolt on deck, comes down to a traveler and is supposed to 
slide to leeward when the jib fills. 

The mainsail is loose-footed and the boom is just a long trough with the 
mast stepped through the forward end. The idea is that when the sail is 
lowered, it won’t have to be furled as the canvas will fall into the trough 
which has a slat bottom to allow for ventilation to prevent mildew, anda 
sail cover over the top of the boom will be all that is needed. 

Mr. Chapin, who designed both hull and rig, is an M.I.T. graduate. 
Asked how he came to build so odd a craft, he said that he had been nursing 
the ideas embodied in her for years but would never be sure whether they 
were good or wrong, unless he tried them out and would always wonder. 
““Now,”’ he says, ‘‘I’m going to find out.’’ 


+ + + 


The dinghy sailors finished up their home schedule May Sth with « 
combination of picnic and racing, and the Lord was good to them by 
sending occasional zephyrs out of the sou’west that enabled them to get 
home. 

Frostbite headquarters for the last three or four years have been at 
Sam Wardwell’s yard at Poppasquash, in Bristol, and it was from there 
that six Dyer dinks set forth an hour before noon, headed down Bristol 
Harbor and into Mount Hope Bay to finish at the Wharf Tavern on the 
Portsmouth shore. Sid Herreshoff’s Bubble was an entirely unneeded 
‘crash boat,’’ but came in handy to carry the starters, extra coats, lunch 
baskets and other impedimenta, and the boats were also convoyed by Cat! 
Rockwell’s yaw] Belisarius, Dr. George Bridges’ Elco cruiser Helen, ant 
Arnold Hofiman’s cutter Pelican, each with a party aboard. They al! 
helped with the picnic. 

The start for home was in a breeze that wasn’t hard enough to blow cit 
a match, but they started. Some of them found puffs once in a while, but 
there were more soft spots in the wind than puffs. Pelican towed two 
them part way (the sissies) but the others did their own drifting. 

Ty Cobb won all the honors. First he beat °em down, then beat ’em U): 


+ + + 


Members of the Narragansett Bay Chapter of the North Americal! 
Dinghy Association were guests of Mr. and Mrs. Fred B. Thurber até 
buffet supper at their home May 7th and, when fed, held the anmu! 
meeting. H. Stanton Smith was elected chairman; Dr. Terrell Cobh. 
secretary and treasurer, and Arnold Hoffman the third member of th 
executive committee. Bill Dyer was elected the “Foreign Relations Col 
mittee.”’ (I don’t know, either.) 

Kenneth Wood, one of the Brown Yacht Club boys, was awarded the 
winter and spring series prizes and Bill Dyer got the prize for the fall ser!¢: 
In Class B, Sid Herreshoff got all the silverware. 
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not rubber mounted 435 Nebraska Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin . 
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39’ SUNLIGHT LOUNGING SEDAN again leading sales for 











1938, sleeps 6, private stateroom forward, large all chrome @ Thousands of mariners from Cape Cod to San Diego are just 

| Up galley, tiled lavatory with electric toilet, roomy forward and aft | as enthusiastic about this durable, seagoing finish. DULUX 
cockpits and luxurious sunlighted lounging sedan fitted with all | is the finest finish that ever put to sea. It looks better. It lasts 
the comforts of home. Priced from $6695. | longer. It cuts painting schedules. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

eal | & Co., Inc., Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 

“ ORDER NOW for EARLY DELIVERY | 
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ob. Write for details of our “Pay As You Play’’ Plan 
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MARBLEHEAD 


REG, U. S$. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


BOTTOM PAINT 





ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH—The Most Powerful Preventive of 
Marine Growth, Barnacles, and Borers —and an absolute necessity for 
protection against destructive Teredos. Smooth and slippery, lasts a long time, 
saves expensive scraping and repainting. 


EMERALD — LIGHT GREEN— CREAM WHITE 


Specified by the Foremost Naval Architects 


John G. Alden — Most satisfactory both for racing and cruising. 

Frank C. Paine (Designer of Yankee) — Highly recommended. 

W. Starling Burgess (Co-designer of Ranger) — Invaluable for racing and 
cruising. 

Cox & Stevens — Has always given complete satisfaction. 

Henry J. Gielow — As near 100% perfect as possible. 

Sparkman & Stephens (Olin J. Stephens, co-designer of Ranger) — Most 
satisfactory. 

Pan-American Society of Tropical Research — Very superior quality. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 
PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle — Pacific Marine Supply Co. 
San Francisco — Johnson and Joseph Co. 
San Diego — The McCaffrey Co. 
Marine Supply and Salvage Co. 


FLORIDA and GULF OF MEXICO 
Miami — Hopkins-Carter Hardware Co.... 
Phillips Hardware Co. 
West Palm Beach — Palm Beach Mercantile 


o. 

New Orleans — Woodward, Wight & Co., 
Ltd. ...Stauffler, Eshleman & Co., Ltd. 
... Standard Supply and Hardware Co. 
..- Alker-Donovan Co., Inc. 

Houston, Texas — The Peden Co. 


BERMUDA 
Hamilton — Alfred A. Darrell 


NON-ANTI-FOULING HARD FINISH RACING GREEN for Racing Craft only 


STEARNS-McKAY MEG. CO. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., U. S. A. 

















LUDERSHIPS 





(MERCURY IV ) — Pew, Jr., ome 
MOTOR SAILERS 


A most comprehensive type of yacht, combining sailing 
ability, comfort, appearance, and great cruising radius. 
40 to 125 feet in length; wood or steel. 


YACHT TENDERS 


Our sensational 16-footers available for prompt delivery 
. . - Better than 22 miles speed — silat the safest and 
dryest tenders built. 


POWER YACHTS 


All types, 30 feet and: upward; distinctive designs and 
surprisingly attractive prices. 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders 


STAMFORD, CONN. Phone Stamford 4-3137 
































YACHTING 


The Elmer Zilch Trophy, the only perpetual one the chapter awards 
given for the most unique and heroic feat of the year, was sent to Norman 
Herreshoff. High point daily prizes went to Sid Herreshoff, Stanto: Smith, 
Helen Wilson, Fred Thurber, Ken Wood, Mark Hough, Arnold H. iffman, 
Ty Cobb and Peter Geddes, and Loon cups to Arnold Hoffman and Horage 
Binney. BP a 


The Rhode Island Yacht Club went into commission May 14th. 


+ + + 


The Washington Park, Edgewood, Rhode Island, Bristol, Barrington, 
Newport, Coles River, Ida Lewis and East Greenwich Yacht Clubs, the 
Narragansett Bay Power Squadron, the Narragansett Bay Fleet of the 
L.S.C.Y.R.A. and the Warwick Country Club Yacht Squadron, and, 
probably, the Fall River Yacht Club, are lined up as members of the new 
Narragansett Bay Yachting Association. The date for a meeting at which 
the temporary organization was to be made permanent, was set for 
May 19th. 


Massachusetts Bay Flashes 


By ED EARLE 


HE racing season of 1938 squares away out of Massachusetts Bay ports 

bound to break all previous records. The curtain was officially hoisted in 
the annual Memorial Day regatta under the burgee of the South Boston 
Y. C. Every club in New England waters will be cleared for action by July 
Fourth. New one-design classes and new additions to present squadrons 
point to an outstanding season on the Bay. The championship season at 
Marblehead opens June 4th with the initial turnout racing under the colors 
of the Corinthian Y. C. The spotlight at the Head will be focussed more or 
less on the International Thirty-Square-Metres and the International 
Kight-Metres. The English team invasion in the long-ended “Thirties” 
will further sharpen the competition for a berth on the United States two- 
boat team this August in Buzzards Bay while the ‘‘Eights”’ will have the 
major class honors at Marblehead with a record fleet of eight boats. 


+ + + 


The only new ‘‘Eight”’ in eight years, the Venture, owned by Nancy 
Leiter, of Washington, D. C., and the Eastern Y. C., was launched at Britt 
Brothers, Saugus, with a gathering of notable yachtsmen on deck for the 
christening. Venture was designed by E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc., C. Pad- 
gett Hodson, associate, and sponsored by Mrs. E. Arthur Shuman, Jr. A 
party for a hundred guests followed the launching ceremonies at Britt 
Brothers. Venture will be a colorful boat with her turquoise blue topsides, 
azure blue decks, white boot top and green bottom. She shows a long keel to 
support her large forward triangle. Her fittings are stainless steel, including 
a new type of track, a great improvement and lighter than tracks hitherto 
used in racing boats. There is a large after crew’s cockpit with the helms- 
man’s cockpit forward of this. 


+ + + 


An excellent opportunity to tune up cruising boats is provided by the 
Spring Shakedown Race of the Boston Y. C. on June 4th and 5th, Marble- 
head to Cape Ann whistler, to Boston Lightship and return, or reverse, 
twice around. Other June events on the Boston Y. C. schedule include a 
power boat race on June 5th. Squadron runs are slated for June 11th and 
June 25th, between Marblehead and City Point. When Commodore 
Thomas M. Elcock’s flagship, the schooner Seguin, leads the fleet out of 
Marblehead Harbor on July 9th, there should be fifty boats in the annual 
cruise. The Boston’s annual cruise will include visits to Gloucester, Kittery, 
Potts Harbor, Boothbay Harbor, Camden and Bucks Harbor, disbanding 
July 16th at Northeast Harbor. 


+ + + 


Graves’ Yard, at Marblehead, has been busy working on new boats {ot 
John G. Alden. Four of the Coastwise Cruisers, 37-foot cutters with Gray 
motors as auxiliary power, were launched and delivered to their ownels 
before June 1st. Four more will be ready for delivery at various dates dur- 
ing June. David Ames, of Boston, expects to have his Coastwise Cruise! 
at her Marblehead moorings by the middle of this month. George Mc 
Questen’s new 45-foot Alden-designed cutter Avenir will be delivered t0 


her owner June 15th. 
+. * 


Marbett, the handsome Fife-designed Eight-Metre, owned by Edmund 
Gabriel of the Corinthian Y. C., was launched May 15th, resplendent with 
raised cabin trunk and larger cockpit, alterations planned and supervis? 
at Graves by Alden. 
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NEW KENYON AIDS TO SAILING 
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THE 
KENYON 
_ WINDGAUGE 


Located before the helmsman, 
it accurately indicates the wind 
direction in relation to his boat, 
day and night, in all weathers. 
Sensitive but rugged. 


A NON-GLARE 
INSTRUMENT LIGHT 


For night sailing. Sturdy and 
Weatherproof. You can attach 
it yourself to your Kenyon 
speedometer or windgauge. 


Through your dealer or write 





Kenyon Instrument Co., Inc. 


273 New York Avenue 
Huntington, New York 


Actual Photograph of Lighted 
Kenyon Speedometer 

















Established 1903 
THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR 


Llopn’s 


Register of American Vachts 
1938 


ISTING full details of approxi- 
mately 6500 yachts of the 


United States and the Do- 
minion of Canada, together with a 
separate list of Yacht Owners with 
their addresses, the Yacht Clubs to 
which they belong and the names 
of their yachts. Color Plates of 
over 600 Yacht Club Burgees and 
over 3000 Private Signals of 
Yachtsmen. 











Blue Cloth, Gilt, with Subscriber’s name on cover $14.00 
NR gi rhc ened wuss isaennedees $12.00 





LLOYD’S AMERICAN YACHT FLAGS 


THE 65 FLAG PLATES OF THE YACHT REGISTER IN COLORS, 
BOUND SEPARATELY IN BLUE CLOTH, GILT........... $3.00 


LLOYD’S REGISTER OF AMERICAN YACHTS 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
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MUMFORD 


BROTHERS 
are AGAIN building 


The BOSTON 
FEATHERWEIGHT PRAM 





EASY TO ROW, TOW and STOW 


Mumford Brothers — originators of the 
Boston Featherweight Pram — are in no 
way connected with any other boat- 
building organization. 


Being the first builders to offer Ameri- 
can yachtsmen a successful Pram built 
of Weldwood (Resin Bonded Plywood, 
a product of the U. S. Plywood Corpo- 
ration), they are thoroughly experienced 
in handling this new, light, strong, de- 
pendable material. 


Regardless of any superficial similarity 
of general appearance, seasoned yachts- 
men should 
Insist on the Genuine 
Boston Featherweight Pram 
... Built By Its Originators 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE — NOW! 


MUMFORD BROTHERS 


Suite 504 


131 State Street Boston, Mass. 
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FEATHERWEIGHT 





Zeiss invented the modern prism binocular in 1893, and have since 
pioneered many notable binocular improvements. The latest develop- 


7X BINOCTAR MODEL 
The ideal marine glass 





ment is Featherweight . . . saves up to 40% in weight. 


In addition to this great convenience, Zeiss Binoculars excel in 
optical quality and mechanical construction. The new Featherweight 
Zeiss Binoculars correspond exactly to former models in size, power, 
field of view, and in their remarkable luminosity. The saving .in 
weight is gained by the use of a light weight metal of extreme dura- 


bility and strength. Before choosing a marine glass, see the new 
o" Zeiss Featherweight models at your dealer’s. 
Write for Literature 


Ask your dealer to also show you 


CONTAX and other ZEISS IKON CAMERAS 


Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York, Dept. CT-9-6 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 























The MATHIS 61-FOOT 
DIESEL CRUISER 





Modern 
Seaworthy 


Camden, New Jersey 








Fast 


PLUS — Homelike Accommodations 
MATHIS YACHT BUILDING COMPANY 
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Wide World 

“Venture,” Miss Nancy Leiter's new “Eight,” just before she was launched at Britt 

Brothers’ yard in Saugus, Mass. “Venture” was designed by E. Arthur Shuman, Jr, 
in association with C. Padgett Hodson 


Grenadier, noted ocean racing schooner, owned by Henry 8. and Sherman 
Morss of the Eastern Y. C., has been refitted and launched at Lawley’s 
preparatory to taking part in the Bermuda Race. Grenadier, designed by 
Alden and built by Lawley in 1931, is eligible for four prizes in the Bermuda 


contest. 
+ + + 


George Upton’s Alden-designed 61-foot Diesel-powered cruiser is rapidly 
nearing completion at Gulliford’s Yard in Saugus. Her home port will be 
Marblehead. The auxiliary schooner Liria has been chartered by the Alden 
office for her owner, J. M. Reardon, of Gloucester, to A. A. Atkinson, of 
Boston, for August and part of September. The auxiliary schooner Fearless 
has been chartered by Fred Dion, of Salem, to Asa E. Phillips, Cambridge, 


+ + -+ 


Ata luncheon at the Boston Y. C. attended by representatives of Boston 
yacht designers and brokers, including Sparkman & Stephens, Eldredge- 
McInnis, E. A. Shuman, Jr., Concordia, Frank C. Paine and John Alden, 
it was decided that these firms will not be open on Saturday mornings from 
the week-end beginning June 25th through Labor Day. 


+ + + 


The Boston office of Sparkman & Stephens has recently sold a 24foot 
Richardson Cruiser to John L. Perkins, of Boston, and the auxiliary ketch 
Palm to Duncan G. Foster, Swarthmore, Pa. Hasket Derby, manager of 
the Boston office, was on deck when the 14-International sloops arrived at 
Northeast Harbor on board the freighter Toronto, direct from Fredrikstadt, 
Norway. The Mt. Desert Boat Yard and Henry R. Hinckley, Inc., took 
charge of the boats when they were unloaded, each taking seven to their 
respective yards. Sparkman & Stephens are in charge of the rigging changes 
on Harry E. Noyes’ Gypsy, which is being groomed for the important 
Kight-Metre campaign this summer at Marblehead. The name of William 
A. Parker’s schooner Anna Lee Ames, which he purchased through this 
office, is being changed to Hindu. She will base at Marion. 


+ + + 


The first three of the new Charles Francis Adams One-Design Interclubs 
in a fleet of ten were launched in a triple ceremony on May 7th, from the 
Quincy Adams Yacht Yard. The Claire JJ, owned by Mayor Thomas. 
Burgin, of Quincy, was christened by his sister-in-law, Mrs. C. Rodgers 
Burgin, while the second, the Peanut, owned by ex-Commodore Hosea D. 
Waite of the Savin Hill Y. C., was sponsored by Mrs. Jean White, and the 
third, the Trim Two, owned by Homer Hill, was baptized by Mrs. Patricia 
Hill. A dinner of notables at the Quincy Y. C. followed the affair. 


4 - = 


A Boat Show will be held at Onset Bay, from July 8th to 17th, dates 
which coincide with the annual regatta cruise to Onset Bay of the Mass 
chusetts Bay Yacht Clubs Association. The show, held under the auspices 
of the Onset Bay Chamber of Commerce, will give boat dealers an oppo 
tunity of showing their boats in action. Onset Bay, the nearest harbor t0 
the west end of the Cape Cod Canal, is an ideal place for such a show as!t 
offers a beautiful and safe harbor. 


+ + + 


Amantha, a 30-foot auxiliary cruising cutter, designed by 8. 8. Crocket 
for C. Gardner Akin, Jr., has been launched at the yard of George !.. Chals 
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FOR SALE 


Two Schooner Hulls, $1800 
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LAUGHLIN 


Fittings that fit your boat and purse 


r deck and 
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Go over you 
spar fittings NOW 
great care. Renew all worn 
or obsolete 5 with 
LAUGHLIN 4938 Fittings 
_— drop forgings of all types 
and sizes — steel, iron, 
brass, — for safety § sake. 
_,. And for your pleasure 
and convenience modern- 
ize with such new items as 
the LAUGHLIN “Grabit”’ aa 
Boat Hook — patented — 
and the LAUGHLIN Rode- 
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The VINYARD “32’— 


“socially first” 





Like your finest motor car, your sport cruiser should 
conceal, beneath beautiful lines and impeccable crafts- 
manship, strength beyond need, attractiveness of accom- 
modation and appointment, flexibility and ease of 
operation. 


The Vinyard 32-foot sport cruiser and fisherman meets 
these qualifications easily and brings the owner a life- 
time investment in which he can relax proudly. 


For further details write 


VINYARD SHIP BUILDING CO. 
Milford, Delaware 





SZ footer 40 footer 46 footer 50 footer 
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son, Swampscott. She is the fourth boat built from these lines by Ch::isgon, 
She will be used at South Dartmouth. The new 38-foot bugeye Bei: Gun 
from the board of Crocker for S. K. Dimock, is slated to leave Simms 
Brothers’ yard, Dorchester, the first week of June. She was desigiied for 
cruising in Florida waters. Her clipper bow carries a striking figurchead 
a bronze colored parrot, which is attracting much attention. 


+ + + 


Recent sales through the office of Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., include the 
45-foot twin screw cruiser Thetis from G. G. E. Street, Boston, to W. H. 
Gregg, Watertown. Thetis willhave North Falmouthas her new hailiiig port, 
The 30-foot double-cabin a.c.f. cruiser Sewad, designed by Eldredge. 
McInnis, from W. R. Dawes to Dr. W. G. Curtis, Wollaston. The 40-foot 
Diesel houseboat Romar has been chartered to Nugent Fallon, of Washing. 
ton, D. C., for four months. Among the yachts building from the designs of 
this office are a twin screw, 45-feet over all, building at Taylor’s Yard, 
Duxbury, for L. B. Freeman of the same town; a 38-foot twin screw cruiser, 
building at Cos Cob, Conn.., for R. C. Bolling; three 1938, 34-foot models for 
the Marblehead Boat Corporation, Biddeford; a trunk cabin cruiser for 
H. G. Carscallen, of Hamilton, Ontario, at Minott-Shields’, Bracebridge, 
Ontario; a 39-foot twin screw, raised deck cruiser to be built for W. W. 
Patton, of New Jersey; a utility launch and raised deck cruiser building for 
Charles Torrey, at Wareham; and a sport fishing cruiser at Nock’s Yard, 
East Greenwich, R. I., for H. J. Lester, of New York. 


Sound Waves 


By LEE SCUPPERS 


HE Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club, sponsor of International 
Six-Metre yacht racing in this country, has completed its plans for 
American defense of the British-American, Scandinavian and Seawanhaka 
Challenge Cups against European invasions this summer. What with in- 
formal tune-ups, observation and trial races and then the international tests 
themselves, Oyster Bay will be alive with Six-Metre boats from Memorial 
Day to well into September. 

Formal trials to select four yachts for the Untied States team which will 
meet the Britons in the biennial team match for the British-American Cup, 
which isn’t a cup at all but a beautiful silver model of a Six-Metre yacht 
under sail, will begin on July 28th and continue until Seawanhaka’s selec- 
tion committee is satisfied that it has the best possible quartet. 

Then these four boats will race among themselves under conditions 
similar to those of the Scandinavian Gold Cup series — which Clinton H. 
Crane describes as a process of taking the cream off the top rather than 
throwing the skimmed milk away from the bottom — to decide which of 
them will defend the golden periwinkle that Indian Scout brought here 
from Hanko in 1936 and Lulu kept here last summer. 

Selection of a defender for the Seawanhaka Challenge Cup to meet the 
Royal Northern Yacht Club’s challenger will not be made until after the 
British-American Cup matches. This is to give the committee further op- 
portunity to observe the abilities of yachts, skippers and crews under 
competitive conditions. 

+ + + 


It looks now as though there will be at least seven boats representing as 
many different countries striving for the Gold Cup. The Royal Danish 
Yacht Club is the latest challenger, adding its entry to those of Great Brit- 
ain, Norway, Italy, Sweden and Finland. The Europeans apparently are 
bent on getting the Six-Metre championship back to the other side of the 
Atlantic. Seawanhaka is just as anxious to keep it over here and, by way 
of making certain that the American defender is a truly representative 
yacht, has invited Pacific Coast, Great Lakes and Chesapeake “Sixes” to 
participate in the trials. 

+ + + 


The eight-year-old Totem, black menace of the Six-Metre Class last sea- 
son, is coming out again to scrap for a place on the international team. 
Billy Luders, her designer-skipper, has made some alterations in the lively 
old hooker which he hopes will increase her speed. He has increased the 
size of her fore triangle and dropped her lead a little lower. Rebel, the 
Luders-designed ‘‘Six’’ which defended the Seawanhaka Cup last yeal, 
has undergone some minor alterations, too, and will be out there in the 
thick of things. 

+ + + 


One change has been made in the Y. R. A. championship schedule 
adopted at the March meeting. American and Horseshoe Harbor have 
swapped dates, the latter taking American’s August 6th date and the 
Milton Point club assuming the season wind-up on September 24th. The 
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Down in the Dumps 
Nothing to do 

Once an athlete 

Now worried and Blue 
Tennis too strenuous 
For tired feet 

Nothing left 

But to warm a seat 
Roads too crowded 

To drive a Car 


AND THEN HE BOUGHT A 
PARKMAN STAR 
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Fit at Fifty 
No more Ills 
Feeling Nifty 
No Doctor’s bills 
Keen competition 
Near and Far 
Life begins 
When you race a Star 
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WORLD-WIDE WINNERS 
(Circular on Request) 
ALSO 
ALL-STAR 
EQUIPMENT 


(Catalogue on Request) 
USED STARS 
® 
WHY WAIT—ORDER NOW 


Learn the Ropes This Year. 
Win a Few Prizes Next. 
Aim for the 1940 Olympics. 


e 
PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. 


51 East 42nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 
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change was made because American expects to start its annual cruise a 
couple of days before the August date. 


+ + + 


Nine races, ranging from 40 to more than 200 miles in length, have been 
arranged for the long distance sailing addicts on Long Island Sound this 
summer between June 10th and October 7th. Here they are: June 10th, 
Norwalk Y. C., Duck Island race; 18th, Riverside Y. C., Stratford Shoals 
race, cruising auxiliaries; 22nd, American Y. C., invitation race for racing 
and cruising type yachts from Rye to New London. July 9th, N. Y. A. C., 
Block Island sail and power cruiser race; 29th, Bayside Y. C., Bayside to 
Block Island and return auxiliary race. August 27th, City Island Y. C., 
Coinfield auxiliary race, Stratford Shoals sailing race. September 2nd, 
Stamford Y. C., Vineyard Lightvessel race; 3rd, Seawanhaka Y. C., 
Stratford Shoals sailing race. October 7th, New Rochelle Y. C., Stratford 
Shoals-Prices Bend cruising race. 


+ + + 


Fred Wright, chairman of the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club’s race com- 
mittee, is going to try an extra buoy on the starting line in Manhasset’s 
Y. R. A. and special Sunday regattas this year as a means of keeping 
yachts from piling up on the committee boat. The start will be as usual, 
between a white flag on the committee boat and a dory at the other end of 


the line, but a buoy will be dropped as nearly as possible on the line some | 
50 feet from the committee boat. Starting yachts must leave this extra | 
buoy on the same hand as the committee boat. That ought to save wear and | 


tear on the committee boat, to say nothing of the nerves of those aboard of 
her. Larchmont is keen about the idea and Jack Dickerson probably will 
give it a try over there. It didn’t matter so much when Larchmont had the 
Gibraltar-like Satanstoe for a committee boat, but now that it charters 
vessels of a less substantial nature for the job, the race committee is not 
particularly enthusiastic about having too early starters pile themselves 


up at that end of the line. 
+ + 


Two new racing classes will make their appearance on the Y. R. A. circu- 
lars this season. The Week-Ender Auxiliary Class of cruising sloops, eleven 
of which are owned at the western end of the Sound, is headed by Warren 
D. Brewster of Glen Cove. The Alden Coastwise Cruiser Class, which has 
half a dozen units in this district, will operate under the leadership of Dick 
Hill, the Larchmont dinghy expert. These classes are pretty much of a size 
and type, and when they tie up in long distance races the competition is 
expected to be hot if not downright torrid. 


+ + + 


Rope Yarns — Nevins is getting along with the construction of the 88- 
foot auxiliary schooner Odyssey, which Sparkman & Stephens designed for 
Mrs. Barklie McKee Henry, of Wheatley Hills. . . . We hear that a 
British cruiser based on Bermuda is going to take C. Sherman Hoyt to 
England this summer. After all C. Sherman has done for the white ensign 
on the West Indies station, that is the least the Britishers could do for 
their former whaleboat and cutter sailing champion. . . . Corny Shields 
has been reélected chairman of the International Class committee and 
announces that he expects the Bermudians up here in September for a team 
race. . . . If you want to see something really fancy — and beautiful — 
get a look at George Stimson’s hand-carved Abaco dinghy Bahama Belle 
over in Manhasset Bay. You’ve never seen anything quite like her. 


Comet Comments 
By MALCOLM LAMBORNE, JR. 


T A recent meeting of the Executive Committee in Philadelphia, the 
National Race Committee for the 1938 championship regatta was 
appointed. With H. L. Stone as honorary chairman, officers are Dr. John 
Eiman, chairman, and Col. H. H. Jacobs, secretary-treasurer. Additional 
members include Rodney T. Bonsall, Dr. Wilbur H. Haines, Clayton E. 
Jenkins, W. Wade Rapprich and Paul Tomalin. 

E. L. Voorhees has been selected chairman of the hard working High 
Point Trophy Committee, succeeding John H. Frye. Secretary is Charles 
Fox, Jr., and other appointees are J. J. Fernandes, Jr., Henry Willcox, 
E. E. Decker and Clinton D. Gilpin. 

As final settlement of area for the Long Island and Sound region, officials 
have decided that it will include the Connecticut and Rhode Island shores 
and Metropolitan New York, bounded by the East River. The new regional 
vice president, Robert T. Guastavino, Jr., reports possibility of Comet 
fleets at Moriches Bay and Cedarhurst. 

Plans are being made for a Long Island Sound Comet series in Great 
South Bay Race Week, August 5th, 6th and 7th. Sailors from fleets at the 
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ARMED with Kodak 
Retina II, it’s you who decide 
what pictures you’ll take—not 
your camera. 


Lightning-fast action? You 
shoot with ease and certainty; 
yours is a superb lens, a high- 
speed shutter. Unexpected picture 
chances? No problem at all; your 
camera handles with split-second 
speed. Night work? Snap away at 
cafés in town, barn theatres in the 
country; under Photofloods in the 
nursery. When you travel, you get 
not only outdoor shots, but snap- 
shots inside cathedrals, museums, 
galleries... 


FULL COLOR, TOO... You get gor- 
geous full-color transparencies of 
most of these subjects simply by 
loading with Kodachrome Film. . 


FEATURES 


Coupled Range Finder 
Body Shutter Release 
Double-Exposure Prevention Device 
Lens, Anastigmat f.2.8 or 
Anastigmat f.2.0 
Shutter, 1/500 Compur-Rapid 


Kodak Retina II, f.2.8, $115; 
Kodak Retina II, f.2.0, $140. 
Prices include sportsman’s field 
case. Kodak Retina I, the original 
Retina, with Kodak Anastigmat 
EKTAR f.3.5 lens, is $57.50. All 
three Retinas load with a wide 
range of Kodak Film. See them at 
your dealer’s... Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


KODAK RETINA II 


ONLY EASTMAN MAKES THE KODAK 
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Ao. Small Boats 


Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle 
Air-Cooled Motors 


Small boat owners everywhere are marveling 
at the performance of Briggs & Stratton In- 
board Motors — motors that run at trolling 
speeds without stalling — that start easy and 
keep going in any weather — that are simple 
and safe for children to operate — motors 
that are economical and dependable . . . No 
pump or water lines to clog. No oil to mix 
with the gas. Enclosed high-tension flywheel 
magneto — no batteries to bother about. 
Enjoy smooth, steady travel mile after mile. 


Get complete details from your 
boat builder or dealer today. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP., Dept. Y-68 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 
































BUILDING 


and 


REPAIRS 


at lew 
summer rates 





10-ton derrick . . . 3 marine railways, largest 100 tons. 
Hauling and launching up to 10-foot draft on any tide. 
Two 200-foot piers . . . Protected basin. 

Engine, propeller and rigging repairs. 


Builders of the Celebrated MYSTIC DINGHY 


Let us quote you on your new boat construction at our 
special low summer rates 


MYSTIC SHIPYARD - INC: 


Custom-built Yachts e Commercial Boats 
Sailboats e Dinghies 
Storage and Repairs e Engine Reconditioning 


WEST MYSTIC CONNECTICUT 
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The Comet ‘‘Quest,” 1937 fleet champion of the English Bay Fleet of Vancouver, 
B. C. Here she is in a bit of a squall on her home waters 


Bayside Y.C., Great South Bay, Huntington Y.C., Mecox Y.C. and Cres- 


' cent Athletic Club have been invited. 


+ + + 


Comet skippers of the Potomac River fleet, competing since late in April 
in races sponsored by the Potomac River Sailing Association, reached the 
half way mark in their spring series last month. Sixteen-year-old Charles 
Dodge was leading the class of 15 Comets in his Nandua. D. Verner 
Smythe’s Sassy Too was a close second with Escapade, Ernie Covert, in 
third position on total points. 

+ + + 


It is interesting to note that the first Comet fleet, outside of U.S. waters, 
the English Bay group at Vancouver, B. C., has been formed at the yacht- 
ing center which sponsored the first foreign Star Class fleet. A full schedule 
of some 20 races is being arranged by the Vancouver sailors, including a 
series at the Pacific International Yachting Association regatta to be held 
on English Bay, July Ist to 6th. Fleet captain is Henry C. Givins; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss Evelyn Ledder. 


+ + + 


A charter has been issued to the Severn River fleet at the Indian Landing 
Boat Club, above Annapolis, Md: Five Comets raced in the spring series. 
Included in the fleet is Comet No. 1008, Fred Obrecht. Bob Welsh has 
been elected fleet captain and Eugene Scharf, secretary and measurer. 


+ + + 


The news from New York State is that four new boats have been pur- 
chased by members of the Sacandaga Yacht Club and will race on Sacan- 
daga Reservoir at Mayfield, N. Y. When summer resident sailors on the 
lake organize this month, there is a possibility that the Skaneateles fleet 
will divide into northern and southern divisions because of increasing 
numbers. 

+ + + 


A preliminary survey conducted by Jasper Rowland, regatta chairman 
of the Central New York Yacht Racing Association, shows that again this 
year Comets will be the largest class to be represented in the association's 
annual regatta, August 10th, 11th and 12th. Forty Comets should be out 
for the start on Lake Chautauqua. 


+ + + 


Irom out of the West come reports of new boats at Everett, Washington, 
and San Francisco, Calif., the latter from Theodore Herbert. Five 
Comets are sailing on the Miles River, of the Eastern Shore of Marvland. 

John Black, of model yacht fame, is back on the Mystic River with 
“ fast sie sailing i in the Medford Boat Club fleet of West Mediford, 
Mass. . . . Another Comet has been added to the St. Louis group and 
there are prospects of several more... . / A six-race championship series 
will be staged this summer to select two contenders from the Lorain YC: 
fleet, Lorain, Ohio, to be sent to the National Regatta in September. 
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Decca anchors, slippery boat 
hooks, Jand-lubbers’ heels and other 
such abuses hold no terrors for wear- 
resisting Valspar’d decks, which hold 
their color and withstand scrubbing. 


EIGHT DURABLE COLORS 


Buff Deck Green 
Reddish Buff Light Gray 
Soft Green Battleship Gray 


Tropical Green Tropical Tan 


for decks, standing tops, cabin roofs 


For natural-finished wood decks and all 
bright-work—V ALSPAR Marine Spar. 


FREE — 36-page ~ 

book “Valspar Your 
Boat” covers deck re- 
finishing and hundreds 
ofother paint problems. — 





VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC. 
11 East 36th Street, New York City 


In Canada: 
The Valspar Corp., Ltd., Toronto 





VALSPAR 


DECK 


PAINTS 








Without Benefit of Time 


(Continued from page 41) 


starboard, obliterating the dragons 
in the east with a vast spear of 
clouds. To arouse the Incredible 
Hawkins one had to roll him out of 
his bunk. That boy had the gift of 
sleep, and how he could eat! He was 
a congenial passenger. He took the 
mainsail off after his fashion and 
fell down the companionway to 
sleep again. It was a small squall, 
but you never know. The official log 
for that day was a repetition of 
“Squall, mainsail off, calm, clear- 
ing, SE 4, mainsail on.”’ 

By noon our run was 114 miles. 
The ship’s clock, rated to the ground 
swell in Nassau Harbor, had gone 
completely haywire at sea. It had 
lost a minute and 57 seconds in 27 
hours, and was losing more each 
day. The suave and unctuous 
prophet in Miami intoned: “‘The 
tropical disturbance central yester- 
day east of Belize has moved inland 
over Honduras.”’ (The temperature 


in Iowa, Kansas and Missouri was . 


100°; there was snow in the Yellow- 
stone. What a country!) 

Sights taken that morning and 
afternoon put us so far west of our 
D.R. position that I didn’t believe 
them or the clock either. But all day 
we had passed through lanes of sea- 
weed lying SE—NW and they 
were evidently not going to wind- 
ward. No more steamers. We had a 
fine sail all that day and night, but 
not too fast. 


June 7th. Noon. 98-mile run. Time 
and L.A.N. were so close together 
that I grabbed 29° 42’ N, but no 
tick, and the weather came in very 
faintly. Headphones had given 
trouble before at sea, but this was a 
new pair and the batteries were also 
new. It would be difficult to find 
Hatteras with no radio to check the 
clock. 

We had a gentle SE breeze all 
day. Temptress rolled and shook the 
wind out of her sails. It was evident 
we were losing the trades. How 
wide were the Horse Latitudes? 
There was even less breeze that 
night. No steamers. 


June Sth. That day we had only 
steerageway. The mainsail slatted 
like a thousand devils. The strain 
on gear in a calm is bad enough. 
Took the mainsail off and pretended 
to sail with jib, balloon staysail, 
and mizzen. 

Noon showed a 48-mile-run. The 
radio was dead. This was a predica- 
ment — no time for two days and 
the clock losing at an undetermined 
rate. That afternoon there were 
mares’-tails in the NE and high 
cirrus all over the sky. Temptress 
was getting exactly nowhere, the 
log had stopped turning and we were 
both dizzy from lack of sleep. So I 
hove her to before sunset and we 


dined in style at the cabin table. 


The ocean was calmer than Nassau | 


Harbor. Then we slept for twelve 
hours. Blessed be he who first in- 
vented beds. 


June 9th. 7:00 a.m. There was a 
steamer in the west, hull down, 
heading southerly. The weather 


was clear and calm. We might roll | 
around forever in the Horse Lati- | 


tudes, growing barnacles. The thirty 
gallons of gasoline were for an emer- 
gency. This seemed to be an emer- 
gency, so the little motor, starved 
and throttled to 340 r.p.m., chugged 
along most of that day. Light airs 
and baffling, backing and veering 
NW to NE, with calms between. 
There was an enormous ground 
swell from the NE while the cobalt 
sea was faintly ruffled in distant 
patches under vagrant airs. We 
averaged three knots. 

Temptress had run 15 miles by 
noon. About sunset an old tanker, 
high out of the water, passed three 
miles to the east of us. She was 
heading southwesterly. That was 
exciting. I put my finger on the 
chart, and yelled to Hawkins, who 
had every reason to be incredible: 
‘We are here, Latitude 31° 23’ N, 
Longitude 76° 50’ W.” 

It was just like looking out of a 
taxicab and recognizing Main and 
Jefferson Street, Burlington, Iowa. 
The NW drift had transplanted 
Temptress 70 miles from the New 
York-Nassau route to the New 
York-Gulf of Mexico route. That 


tanker was going nowhere else. We. 


were on Main Street (at Jefferson). 
So I told Hawkins to lock up the 
sextant, stop the clock and change 
the course to NNE WE. A few 
hours later, another steamer paral- 
leling our course passed two miles 
west of us. Temptress was in the 
middle of the road. All she had to do 
was dodge the traffic up to Hatteras. 

Sunset and a flat calm. There was 
a jolt and jobble on top of the great 
ground swell. The bow waves from 
Temptress splashed off at 45°. The 
gasoline breeze was getting us no- 
where, so I hove her to on the port 
tack. There was a light air from the 
south. It was asking a good deal of 
the old bucket to heave to in a calm. 
She does it nicely in a gale. But now, 
of all things, she wore around to the 
starboard tack and, after shifting 
the helm, she wouldn’t stay there 
either; there were too many steam- 
ers about for such monkey busi- 
ness. 

Steamers at sea agglutinate like 
matches in a bowl of water. Three 
or four would pass in a group, as if 
holding a local regatta, and later 
another fleet of tankers and tramps 
would steam slowly by, all going 
southwesterly. That route is one of 
the busiest in the seven seas. 
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SOUNDINGS 


Yawlor Cutter 


Immediate Delivery 


Fast, easy to handle, a potential 
race winner — yet with all the 
comfort that is typical of boats 
by Alden. 41’ 8” 
l.o.a.; 28’ 5” Lw.L; 
beam 10’ 6”; 
draft, 5’ 5”. Al. 
den Special Gray 
4-40 motor. 


Sleeps four. 
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JOHN G. 


ALDEN 


131 State Street 
Boston, .Mass. 
(CAPitol 9480) 


New York Office: | 
220 Broadway (COrtland 7-1428) 





FITTING OUT THE FLEET—APRIL, 1938 


STORAGE—SERVICE—SUPPLIES 


We invite you to inspect our plant and store 
with us 


PEIRCE & KILBURN CORPORATION 


New Bedford 


Massachusetts 








Send for Fre 


LUX FIRE 





NIGHT on the water 
and no fear of FIRE 


Can anything be more removed from care 
than turning in after a day’s cruise? One and 
only one worry could remain — Fire. 

Today that fear, too, can be banished 100% 
with Lux-O-Matic fire protection — the only 
automatic system for boats approved by Under- 
writers. 


e Booklet “Bon Voyage” 
W alter Kidde and Company 


65 West St., BLoomrietp, N. J. 





PROTECTION 








Manufacturers of 





SAILMAKERS 


Cos Cob, Connecticut 
Telephone: GREENWICH 2620 





FINE YACHT SAILS 


MARINE UPHOLSTERY 
Specialists in WIRE RIGGING 


Hathaway & Reiser 





“WAMPEAGUE" 











DYER DINKS 


7' 6" Skiff 

8’ Pram 

10’ One Design Class D 
ailing Dinghy 

12’ Rowing Jolly 

12’ Sailing Jolly 

18’ Marlin Class Sloop 


On display in New York at 
Dyer Dink Sales Co., 231 Park Avenue 


Built by THE ANCHORAGE Inc. 
Providence, R. I. 














June 10th. 12:05 a.m. I couldn’t 
sleep. Temptress wouldn’t stay put. 
There were steamers all around. A 
light air came in from the SW, so we 
set sail, banged booms, and dodged 
the traffic. Where was the end of the 
Horse Latitudes? 

Daylight came at last, and that 
day was the day of squalls. Squalls 
from all directions, and a gasoline 
breeze between. Many steamers. 
Thirty-eight miles made good by 
noon. In the afternoon, the breeze 
settled in the SW. It was still very 
light, but a noble squall built up 
astern. Hawkins, who slept con- 
tinually while not eating or steer- 
ing, was brought to life in time to 
save the mainsail. The great arched 
cloud rose from the sea and over- 
took the little ship. It blew a hatful 
and rained with a torrential tropical 
burst. Sunshine followed and we 
were suddenly out of the Horse 
Latitudes, sailing before a moderate 
SW breeze. It was a homelike 
breeze. 

There are departments in the 
ocean. To me, they are as clearly 
defined as the departments of 
France. Or, better, they might be 
staked off and labeled: Department 
of the Trade Winds, where continu- 
ous SE breezes blow in spring, with 
even seas, blue skies, and puffs of 
cumulus hurrying to the NW; De- 
partment of the Horse Latitudes, 
dirty squalls and calms with great 
ground swells engendered by far off 
seas; Department of the North 
Atlantic, summer southwesterlies 
having a suggestion of the land; 
Department of the Gulf Stream — 
but that was yet to come. 


June 11th. The southwester in- 
creased and before dawn there was 
a fresh breeze and a rising sea. The 
barometer started down. We saw 
many steamers bucking the wind 
and sea. We were sailing better 
than six knots and had chalked up 
111 miles by noon — an improve- 
ment over the tiresome fifteens and 
thirty-eights of the Horses. The 
noon sight and our longitude by 
steamship put us close to the outer 
edge of the Gulf Stream. The 
temperature of the water was taken 
at frequent intervals. It was 75°. 
At 1:00 p.m., the sea was 79° and 
one needed neither thermometer 
nor longitude nor latitude to recog- 
nize the Stream. The color was the 
same cobalt as that of the ocean be- 
hind us, but we leaped into turbu- 
lence and confusion. Although the 
wind was blowing in the axis of the 
Stream, that great river of the ocean 
was in an uproar. Viewed from a 
small ship’s deck, the horizon of the 
Gulf Stream that day was not a fair 
line nor a line of fair curves. It was 
pimpled with obscene bumps and 
pyramidal dollops, while near at 
hand the waves rose in incredible 
indigo pyramids, to break all over 
themselves. A breaking crest abaft 
our beam, disturbed by the passage 
of the little yacht, would break at 
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right angles from its origina! course 
and under the counter stee)) waves 
made futile frothy grabs at the rail 
and missed. 

Temptress lunged and w:llowed 
through the confused seas, ‘urching 
and jolting. It was a fresh breeze 
and it hauled westerly nd jp. 
creased. We were moving. \ly ship, 
according to friends who dodge into 
creeks in Chesapeake Bay and Long 
Island Sound in a breeze, has a reef 
tied in all the time; or, if they are 
particularly smug, with a big 
cheerio at hand and a foo? on the 
club rail, she has two reefs tied in 
and can’t get out of her own wake. 
That day we carried all the plain 
sail we had and she logged seven 
knots during three consecutive 
hours, while climbing neatly over a 
rockier road than Dublin’s. But the 
motion on board was incredible, 
Temptress had gone amok. While 
Hawkins drove her during his trick, 
I was lying flat in my bunk trying 
to analyze her frantic motions. She 
pitched and rolled with wide rolls 
and pitches, and these were overlaid 
with little jerks and bumps and 
sudden stops. There were cork- 
screws and vertical thrusts and 
sidesteps and sudden lurches to 
leeward. It was good for the liver. 

So we drove her hard all that 
night across the Stream. There 
were steamers after dark paralleling 
our course. We should have seen 
Diamond Shoals Lightship well 
before dawn, but we saw no light 
and no more steamers. 


June 12th. 5:00 a.m. The log said 
we were ashore on Hatteras; but we 
were not ashore on Hatteras. The 
water was still 79° and it was as 
blue as ever. There were big patches 
of seaweed going northeasterly and 
the Gulf Stream was still doing its 
stuff. It was blowing plenty. Evi- 
dently, my allowance of a two-knot 
drift for crossing the Stream was 
not enough and, as I had no desire 
to be blown offshore to England, 
the course was changed to NNW. 
The glass was down to 29.79. We 
could just carry full sail in the fresh 
southwester, and I have never 
driven the ship as hard. 

Noon sight, 35° 37’ N. That put 
us well north of Hatteras. We had 
logged 158 miles in the day’s run 
crossing the Stream. So I changed 
the course again to W by N (full 
and by). This brought us into cold, 
dirty green water about 1:00 p.m. 
and we held on, looking for the land 
in the smoky southwester. “Sail 
west and you fetch America.” 

The Atlantic Shelf shoals sud- 
denly west of the Stream. The seas 
became steeper. We barged on with 
started sheets, looking for the land. 
The Gulf Stream had been a tribu- 
lation, but these great steep seas 
were dangerous. They were col 
and green and steep and capped 
with breaking crests. 

At 2:00 p.m. we made our land- 
fall — Wimble Shoals buoy off the 
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$350 to $1000 


... have 
something you want 
inside that no other 
pipe can give you 


That Drinkless Attachment — the 
litle steeple with the sphere on top 
of it—has got lots “‘on the ball.” 
It does more than you'd think for 
smoking enjoyment. To see why, 
have another look at the photograph. 
First, you'll see that the smoke, on 
its Pilgrim’s Progress from the bowl 
‘0 your mouth, has to pass through 
the ctoss-holes in the ball. Tobacco 
particles trying to sneak through 
with the smoke, are trapped right 
thete— they can’t get by! What's 
more, tobacco tar, being heavier than 
the smoke, condenses and is de- 
posited on the steeple’s walls. Re- 
ult: no bitter moisture in your 
mouth. A sweet, dry smoke. The 
Dtinkless attachment ‘also acts like a 
ny cooling unit, and cools the 
‘noke to Jess than mouth-tempera- 
lure! Kaywoodie went to great 
lengths to perfect this idea, and you 
ought to hear smokers talk about it. 
Give yourself a break: get one. 


KAYWOODIE COMPANY .. 


The skippers of the American “Sixes” which raced at Bermuda in April. Left to | 
right, Georg U. Vetlesen, Briggs S. Cunningham, Herman F. Whiton, Henry S. | 


Rockefeller Center 


NEWYORK . and LONDON 
See 








port bow. That was 30 miles north 
of Hatteras. Charge it to current. 
So we rushed up the coast crabwise, 
two points to windward of the true 
course, looking for the land, and we 
didn’t see the land until late that 
afternoon. (On the wind Temptress 


normally makes half a point leeway.) 
And steamers passed us heading 
southerly for Hatteras; but we 
didn’t need steamers for longitude. 
There are lighthouses on the coasts 
of Carolina and Virginia and 
Temptress was home again. 


Older “Sixes” Tops in Bermuda Racing 


(Continued from page 51) 


and Djinn, a stiff, powerful boat 
with exceptional weatherly quali- 
ties, simply beat the daylights out 
of all her opponents on the wind. 
She piled up such an advantage on 
the windward legs that questionable 
light sail trimming on the leeward 
laps did not prove a serious handi- 
cap. Scout was second and Fun 
third. The others weren’t in the 
running. Viking came up from no- 
where and got fourth place by 
nipping her Bermudian colleague, 
Solenta, by the length of her fore- 
deck on the last spinnaker run. That 
was the last anyone saw of a spank- 
ing sailing breeze until the series 
was over. From now on we deal 
with winds of the light and variable 
variety. 

Came the second race of the 
series and a nice, polite westerly of 
never more than ten miles’ velocity 
and usually less than that. Solenta, 
footing like a racehorse, established 
an early lead and held it throughout 
although closely pressed by Indian 
Scout. Solenta just ate up the smooth 
going and brought smiles of joy to 
the faces of Eldon and Kenneth 
Trimingham, who hope to do 
something with their new boat in 
the international contests off Oyster 
Bay late this summer. Scout didn’t 
get second after all because in the 
fading breeze she was outrun on the 
last leg by the nimble Viking. Djinn 
fell heir to fourth place when Fun 
threw that spot away by making 
an unnecessary jibe close to the 
finish. 

These results left the five boats 
just named involved in a dogfight 
for the lead, but the third race 


changed all this. The wind was even 
lighter and funnier than on the 


previous day and the race was keen | | 


and exciting for one round. Solenta 
appeared to be well on her way to 
another victory, although Scout and 
Fun were giving her all she could 
handle. Halfway down the last leg 
of the first triangle—a_ broad 
reach on which spinnakers could be 
carried well forward — Solenta blew 
herself out of the race and the series. 
Her spinnaker would not trim 
satisfactorily, so, after sagging well 
to leeward of the course to keep it 
filled, Solenta finally handed the 
kite, set her Genoa and reached up 
to the line of the others. This 
maneuver completed, Solenta found 
herself a distant fourth. On the 
second round, she went from bad to 


worse and she actually finished next | 


to last, gaining a point when Vema, 
third across the line, withdrew for a 


port tack foul on Viking. Scout won | 


the race with Fun second, Star 
Wagon third and Viking fourth 
after a bad first round. Vema was 
really traveling but, what with 
premature starts, being in the 
wrong places when the wind shifted 
and fouling boats, she was not 
going anywhere. 

Hunt carried a four-and-a-quar- 
ter point lead into the final race 
with Fun and Viking tied for second 
with 17 points and Solenta and 
Djinn next with 1514 each. So he 
attended strictly to his knitting, 
covered both halves of the fleet 
which split widely in the softest of 
going and came home in third place 
astern of Viking and Fun and ahead 
of Solenta. Viking, ghosting like a 





Morgan, Olin J. Stephens and C. Raymond Hunt 
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THERE’S A 


FIGHTING TUNA 


FOR A 


FIGHTING MAN 


OFF THE COAST OF 





Wuen you shape your course Down 
East this Summer, don’t forget that 
you'll be cruising through some of 
the world’s finest tuna grounds! 
Maine’s horse mackerel .. . the true 


giant tuna... start at 200 pounds. 
But the average runs much higher — 
from 400 to 700 pounds; and they'll 
go to 1500! Then there are plenty 
of the smaller bluefins—between 30 
and 150 pounds, but full of fight, 
none the less! 


So put your heavy gear aboard, or 
plan to rent some when you make 
port. And, in addition to that, a fly- 
rod or two won't be out of place. For 
mackerel and pollock taken with a 
fly is going great-guns down here! 

The tuna season starts early in 
June and lasts until October. Yet no 
matter when you tie-up in Maine, 
you'll find a warm welcome and 
plenty to do. Here are some of the 
world’s finest yacht-clubs staging re- 
gattas all Summer long. There are 
deep, safe channels ... clean water 
... good holding-ground ... shelter, 
service, supplies . . . wharves and 


landing-stages no matter where you 
put in. Small wonder that the coast- 
WISE sailor cruises down to Maine! 
Mail the coupon for more information. 





HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE 


= 
MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMM. 
Fre J Tourist Service, Dept. 512 
e@ St. John Street, Portland, Maine 
Send the NEW 1938 Maine Vacation Guide 
which describes the vacation attractions Maine of- 


fers. Also the Official Fishing Guide of Maine. 
(Specific yachting information on request.) 
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VIKING Anti-Fouling Bottom Paints 
-.--in several beautiful colors... give 
protection from barnacles, worms and 
‘‘whiskers”’ for a full season. The Viking 
line of marine paints is complete — write 
for color card. 


OLIVER JOHNSON & CO., INC. 











Marine Division PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








BEATS 
the World 





Outboard Motor Boats $42 oe dup. Th e TVT 
— with compressed seam planking A a 
length spray rails isa superior product. Dry, saf 

geaworthy and very fast. Made 12, 14, 16 and 18 











Sold by dealers or 
order from factory 


CANOES, ROW BOATS and DINGHIES 
Built and designed especially for use with light 
~~ 4 


weight outboard motors 












| | SAIL BOATS 

Today’s Most Popular 
e 12 ft. OLYMPI = 

Please state the kind of boat 18 COMET o 

inwhleh youare interested. SE RAUB $268 

18 ft. SEAGULL $415 
Two Large Factories These boats are complete, tenth ool, ee * 
mast, rigging at prices qu > s e =] 
THOMPSON “—. BOAT MFG. CO (88-A) 

| 212 Ann St. “112 Elm St. 
Peshtigo, Wisconsin mM .-3 nod and, New Y‘ 





oe The Buality Standard of 14 years— 


Co 


PLYMOUTH 


MANILA ROPE 


Extra strength — greater safety — longer service 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
NORTH PLYMOUTH . MASSACHUSETTS 








green wraith, won by six minutes. 
Djinn, the last to finish after Star 
Wagon withdrew, was nearly a 
full leg of the course astern of the 
winner. 

How Hunt made Indian Scout go 
so well in the light stuff no one 
seems to know. But the blue boat 
was right up there all the time, her 
mainsail flapping like Monday’s 
wash and apparently serving merely 
as something on which to display 
racing numbers. 

Now for a few guesses about the 
new boats: 


Djinn is potentially a fast boat, 
particularly in a breeze. She goes 
to windward like a little Ranger. 


Solenta still has a few rigging 
wrinkles to iron out but is fast in 
light going and will be tough to 
beat on Long Island Sound. 


Star Wagon went well in streaks. 
She is a big boat with lots of 
lateral plane and a mainsail that 
was none too good. 


After the Prince of Wales series, 
Scout and Viking were paired for a 
two-out-of-three match series for 
the huge King Edward VII Cup 
that C. Sherman Hoyt presented 
to the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club 
last year. Viking won in_ two 
straight races. She took the first 
because the wind lightened on the 
second round and she was able to 
reduce Scout’s first round lead on 
the next turn to windward and 
outrun the American to the finish. 
She won the second because Scout 
handed it to her on a platter at 
the outset and ignored subsequent 
opportunities to reclaim it. The 
weather for the second contest was 
more to Scout’s liking than Viking’s 
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but apparently everyone aboard 
Scout failed to watch the co:nmittee 
boat signals and, conse:\uently 
when Viking started, Scout Was 
dubbing around with easec: sheets 
well to leeward of the linc. appar. 
ently mistaking the starting guy 
for the preparatory. 

With the match series out of the 
way except for the formality of 
draining the huge jug of 24 quarts 
of champagne (actual capacity), 
the fleet split up into United States 
and Bermuda teams to race for the 
Cubitt Cup. Aggregate points for 
three races decided the winner, 
which turned out to be the “ Bermu- 
dian” quartet of Viking, Solenta, 
Fun and Lulu. Scout led the Ameri- 
cans to a 1944 to 16 victory in the 
first race sailed immediately after 
her debacle with Viking, and the 
Bermudians scored, 19 to 171%, the 
next day in a race which Star 
Wagon won by dint of successful 
wind hunting on the second round, 
The third race was a walkover for 
the Bermudians, who placed one, 
two, five and seven for a 2114 to 15 
margin and a total advantage of 
56144 to 511%. Solenta won the last 
race with Fun in second place. 
Team racing tactics were indulged 
in at a minimum, probably because 
attempting them under the fluky 
conditions was too risky, but at 
any rate the matches didn’t look 
anything like the old knockdown 
fights the Bermudians used to have 
with the Sound Interelub stalwarts. 
Fun was the most consistent boat 
in the team racing, getting a second 
and two thirds. 

It was quite a series in many 
ways and it was good fun even if, 
like one bilgeboy, you watched it 
through the topside seams in Indian 
Scout. 


4. Rosenfeld 


‘Viking,’ now in her ninth season, did well in light going and always had to be 
reckoned with. She was well sailed by a smart crew, which included (at 'e left) 
Bayard Dill, William Miller, her owner, and Alfred Darre! 
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Both 
SPEED 
and 
DISTANCE 
from ONE 


Instrument 





The Fisher-Pierce 


TAFFRAIL 
SPEEDOMETER 


At last, a compact taffrail log of 


unfailing accuracy, easy to mount 
or stow, yet giving direct readings 
in speed. Priced only slightly 
higher than an ordinary log. One- 
piece cast bronze water-tight cas- 
ing. Unbreakable crystal. Dis- 
tance hands may be re-set to zero 
by knob at rear. Oversize stain- 


less steel ball bearings. Machine 


‘ut gears. 


Write today for free 
descriptive circular 





FISHER- 
PIERCE CO. 


Duxbury, Mass. 














Around the Cape and Home 


(Continued from page 46) 


painting and many of the members 
came over to inspect her underbody 
and compare it with that of the 
Firecrest and Islander which had 
been hauled on the same ways. 

We sailed on a Sunday and the 
crews of the various yachts at 
moorings cheered us as we passed. 
This was, perhaps, the greatest sur- 
prise of the voyage. Of course, I 
have read of steamers whistling 
and crowds cheering over some 
small boat but no vessel had ever 
wasted steam on us and this was 
the first and only cheering! Travel- 
ing in [gdrasil is so safe and certain 
that there is nothing to get excited 
about! 

For the 1700 miles from Cape 
Town to Saint Helena, one can ex- 
pect favorable winds. In spite of a 
poor start, in four days [gdrasil had 
put 525 miles behind her when it 
fell flat calm. For two days we 
rolled and all hope of a good passage 
was gone. Then, with double spin- 
nakers set and the wind dead aft, 
we sailed peacefully on, making the 
island in seventeen days. 

Bumboatmen are the curse of St. 
Helena. They meet you far out and 
try to force themselves on you as 
pilots — pilots to a clear open road- 
stead! They jostle each other for 
nearest place and scrape your bot- 
tom paint off with their oars. My 
only pleasant memory of them was 
the look of consternation on the 
face of one when he saw my sound- 
ing lead coming straight at him. He 
didn’t know whether to dodge or 
try to catch it! 

In the days of the East India 
Company, the island was a place 
of importance but now it lives on its 
past and a continuous flow of tour- 
ists. The islanders tell the American 
cruise ships from the English ves- 
sels by the number of movie cam- 
eras they send ashore! There are no 
port fecs at St. Helena but yachts 
as well as commercial ships have 
to pay the harbormaster’s one 
guinea boarding fee. This was a 
new one in my experience but | 
half-way evened the score by not 
buying a bill of health and insisting 
on clearance, which they don’t usu- 
ally give. 

Squalls were coming down the 
valley at Jamestown as I took in 
the heavy anchor. It soon dragged 
into deep water so I spent an hour 
and a half on the winch! Such are 
the joys of cruising. When clear of 
the squalls, I set the double spin- 
nakers to a light breeze and laid 
the course for the east end of 
Ascension Island, 680 miles distant. 
Though I took sights every day, 
the course was never changed and 
on the seventh day we passed one 
mile clear of the eastern point. 

Ascension proved to be one of 


| our most interesting stops, for it is 


an island of contrasts. Green Moun- 
tain, with its farms, lives up to its 
name with luxuriant vegetation, 
while at sea level the volcanic ter- 
rain is utterly barren. There is even 
a golf course at the cable station 
without a blade of grass and the 
holes are surrounded with powdery 
“browns” instead of greens. 

We have visited many cable sta- 


tions but here we met our first | 


cable ship. The Norseman came in 
to lay new shore ends and took us 
out to see how cable is handled. 


It was all in the day’s work with | 
them but I wondered how the skip- | 


per of a 250-foot yacht would feel 
in their place, maneuvering in a 
heavy swell less than a ship’s length 


from the rocks and with the added | 


handicap of a cable trailing under 
foot! 


The “rollers” set in the day we 


intended to leave. This delayed us, 
but I was glad of a chance to see 


the famous phenomenon. Landing | 


on the steps from the dinghy had 


seldom been easy but it soon became | 


impossible. I watched the mounting 
seas with interest until they began 
to break to seaward of us; then I 
decided to leave. The mooring was 
secure, with a two-ton anchor and 
one-inch stud link chain, but a 


collision with the half-ton mooring | 


buoy would have been fatal. So | 
left a shot of chain on the buoy and 
sought deeper water, anchoring on 
the harbor range in ten fathoms, 
where the surge was slight. From 
there we watched the rollers build 


up until they were going clear over | 


the 20-foot stone jetty. 

In the evening, I was awakened 
by a roar as the Norseman dropped 
anchor within twenty-five yards of 
us. They had seen our riding light 
but thought it was the whaleboat 
bringing out their laundry! They 
had not seen the rollers. 


The second day, the rollers de- | 


creased, running up less than ten 
steps on the landing, so we landed 
in the whaler. The 24-foot boat was 
handled perfectly by two men with 
16-foot oars. With the seas running 
by the jetty and up the beach like 
a bore, they rode the crest, spotted 
the stern perfectly and landed one 
passenger dryshod before the re- 
ceding sea swept them out again. It 
was perfection in boat handling. 
Ascension is not a port of supply 
for ships. The story is told of a ship 
that came there in need of water 
and vegetables and got nothing but 
the time from the office clock! Ig- 
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drasil fared better, however, for her | 


needs were small. 
Leaving the island reluctantly, I 


soon had the double spinnakers set | 


again for the wind was more east- 


erly, favoring our course for Fer- | 


nando de Noronha. The pleasant 
sailing was short lived, however, for 
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we soon began getting morning and 
evening squalls, often bad ones. 

Fernando de Noronha is a Bra- 
zilian penal colony so one doesn’t go 
there except by request — and then 
usually to stay quite a while. We 
did not stop but we did sail into the 
harbor for a look at the catapult 
ship Westfallen and a good view of 
The Peak, a mountain built on the 
lines of a French roll set on end. 

Leaving Fernando de Noronha, 
we were soon in the doldrums, which 
proved to be twice as wide as they 
should have been. A little help from 
the engine got us through without 
too much lost time and we were in 
what passed for the northeast 
trades. I speak disparagingly for it 
was a fickle wind, blowing from 
anywhere in the eastern semicircle 
and often falling calm, while squalls 
were still frequent. 

The only noteworthy incident of 
the passage was raising Polaris 
above the haze for the first time in 
two and a half years. You don’t see 
it the day after you cross the equa- 
tor, not at all. We first made it out 
in Latitude 7° 27’ North. 

Thirty days out of Ascension, we 
made Barbados, having averaged 
an even hundred miles a day in 
spite of the time lost in the dol- 
drums. 

Like most such clubs in the trop- 
ics, the Royal Barbados Yacht 
Club is an easy going organization 
but it must have a genius for a 
handicapper. The day we sailed, 
they staged a race including all 
classes from sailing dinghies to keel 
cruisers! After the celebration, we 
astonished our friends by sailing 
just at sunset. Working north in- 
side the windward chain of islands 
we met the four-masted schooner 
J. W. Glise with lumber from Jack- 
sonville for Martinique. It was 
typical May weather so, though 
she had all sail set, we could walk 
all around her under power and 
take pictures from all angles, quite 
a novel experience. 

At Montserrat, we stopped for 
fruit and the people thought we 
should stay and help celebrate the 
coronation the next day. But, with 
only 60 whites among 12,000 ne- 
gros, we thought differently so we 
sailed again at sunset. A pleasant 
overnight sail brought us to the 
Dutch Island of Saba, where we 
found the anchorage off the Ladder 
Landing perfectly smooth. We 
climbed the 900 feet to the town, 
had coffee with Governor Van Weel 
and went on to the Windward Side, 
where a Mr. Johnson was building 
a 24-foot boat at an elevation of 
1500 feet! All the timber was 
“headed” up from the landing and, 
when finished, the boat will be man- 
handled down to the water. This is 
just an old Saba custom. On our 
return, the Governor and his wife 
joined us, going out aboard for tea. 
This showed a genuine interest in 
sailing, for they had to walk the 900 
feet down the Ladder and back 
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again! Once again we sailed at syp. 
set, voting Saba the cleanest anq 
most interesting island we liad geen 
in the West Indies. 

This sailing at night and sight- 
seeing by day was getiing me 
groggy for want of sleep, but we 
kept on to the Virgin Islands. We 
sailed through the winding chap. 
nels of both the English and Amer. 
ican groups and found the islands 
quite attractive from a distance, 
The Marines say they are beautify] 
from the air but they certainly 
don’t improve on closer inspection, 

AtSt. Thomas, we met Harry Pid. 
geon and his Islander. We swapped 
many yarns and, as he was prepar- 
ing to leave, I got him a radio time 
tick. He left for the States direct 
while I sailed for Turks Island and 
Nassau. Leaving by the Virgin Pas. 
sage we found the trades fickle and 
it took five and a half days to make 
Grand Turk where we arrived early 
one morning and made another one- 
day stand. Turks is just the right 
size to see in one day and it is far 
more interesting than the Pilot 
Book would indicate. 

Leaving Turks, we passed north 
of Caicos and crossed our outward 
path made nearly three years be- 
fore. Strangely enough, people 
ashore usually think that going 
around the world is the important 
thing, while I feel that all interest in 
circumnavigation, as the object of 
a cruise, ceased when Magellan 
proved that it could be done. To me, 
completing the circuit was a minor 
incident; we had simply come home 
the easy way after visiting southern 
New Zealand. 

Off Caicos, it began to blow from 
the NNE, forcing us down to 
double reefs for the long close reach 
to Northeast Providence Channel. 
It was hard driving and too much 
for the old mainsail we had been 
carrying in the trades. Cringles 
started to give and seams weak- 
ened, but she held out to the chan- 
nel, which we entered on celestial 
navigation only, sighting neither 
land nor lights on either side. Our 
landfall was the light at Nassau. 

The genial boarding officer asked 
how long we had taken coming 
from the States. When I told him 
three years, he thought I was pull- 
ing a Rip van Winkle on him. Three 
days is more usual. Nassau proved 
interesting in spite of its doeskin 
pants, its perfumes and its ex 
bootleggers. Here, for the first time, 
we saw loose-footed topsails (not 
ringtails) set over Bermudian main- 
sails. That is one bet the racing men 
overlook. I also get a laugh out of 
the tourist service boats. They usu- 
ally flew the ‘Red Duster” aft and 
the Stars and Stripes forward, while 
a New York Yacht Club pennant 
at the peak was favored by those 
who could get their hands on one. 

Disregarding local advice, We 
took the longer route, out the 
Northwest Providence Channel. It 
was fortunate that we did so for 
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; 4 sway. By nightfall, Jgdrasil was 


| there was little wind and we rode 


the Gulf Stream leisurely north, 
becalmed about half the time. 

Off Cape Lookout we were be- 
calmed at noon. At 2:00 p.m., a 
breeze sprang up and we got under 


| staggering a bit but we held full sail 
| and by noon the next day we were 
| far north of Hatteras, having made 


194 miles in 22 hours, about 30 miles 


_ of this being due to current. The 














best 24 hours’ run was slightly over 
200 miles. 

Ten days out, we approached 
New York in thick weather. This 
was bad, for the coast charts or- 


| dered had not reached us at Nassau 


and we had only the Hatteras to 
Cape Cod chart. But, with all the 
traffic, waiting outside is just as 
dangerous as going in, so we went 
in, though I knew nothing of the 


port beyond the courses for Am- 
brose Channel. 


Passing Ambrose Lightship at | 
2:00 a.m., we made the sea buoy | 


in a pea soup fog and continued 


blind for the first red channel buoy. | 
On the way, we played whistles | 


with a steamer coming up astern. 


Soon her whistle came from over- | 


head and the rush of her bow wave 
became loud. She passed just to 
port, with her stem making a dim, 
straight-edged shadow disappear- 


ing into the murk above. We could | 
not even see up to her forecastle. | 


Perhaps those on the bridge saw 
our masthead, certainly nothing 
more. 

Soon we made the channel buoys 
and later the rising sun dissipated 
the fog and showed us Sandy Hook 
astern. 

Igdrasil’s voyage was over. 


| Triangulation with the Radio Direction Finder 


(Continued from page 56) 


Of course, the Olympic did not 
mean to ram the lightship; she 
counted on changing course before 
she got dangerously near. But did 
she use adequate measures to as- 
certain when she was dangerously 
near? The result shows that she did 
not. 

The most direct and accurate 
measure of distance under these 
conditions is made by means of 
synchronous signaling, the sub- 
marine signal being used in con- 
junction with radio. But, even if 
that had not been available, tri- 
angulation would have given ample 
warning with only a trifling increase 
in mileage. 

Let us suppose that the maxi- 
mum possible error in dead reckon- 
ing since her last fix was 15 miles. 
If, then, when the navigator be- 
lieved he was within 20 miles of the 
lightship he had changed course 
25°, steamed on the new course 10 
miles and taken another bearing, 
he would have had a base line 
adequate to fix his position by tri- 
angulation and could then have 
proceeded accordingly. The Olym- 
pic’s direction finder was probably 
accurate to within 1° or 2°. Even 
assuming a 2° error, this would suf- 
fice to fix his position after the 10- 
mile digression to within less than 
5 miles, if the digression was ac- 
tually begun 20 miles from the 
lightship. The added distance trav- 
eled would have been only about a 
mile (Fig. 2). A third bearing, when 
the lightship was abeam, would 
have given an additional and much 
more precise check on the position. 
The delay involved in so brief a 
digression would have been utterly 
trifling compared with the risk 
of disaster which was actually 
undertaken. 

It should be noted that the two 
uses of triangulation illustrated in 


the solution of these problems, 
though alike in principle, are for 
different purposes. In the Honolulu 


flight, the all important question | 


was: 

Which of the opposite bearings 
was the true one? With fuel running 
low, it would not pay to go far 
enough on the perpendicular course 
to afford a base line for presise tri- 
angulation; it was only necessary to 
make sure which way the bearing 
was changing. At the same time, a 
rough idea of distance could be 
formed. In the Olympic’s problem, 
there was no question of a reverse 
bearing; the lightship was known to 


be ahead. The important question | 


was her distance away. To deter- 
mine that, it was necessary to steam 
far enough on a different course to 
provide a good base line. How much 
the course should be changed and 
how far the new course should be 
steered are questions for the navi- 





gator to decide on the basis of the | 


accuracy of his direction finder and 
the precision with which he needs to 
fix his position before proceeding to 


his next landmark. Although the | 


submarine signal exists for distance- 
finding in just such a situation, some 
lightships have only radio beacons, 
and many vessels with radio com- 
passes have no receiver for sub- 
marine signals; hence the value of 
stressing the method of measuring 
distance by radio alone. 

The cruising man who installs a 
radio direction finder in his boat 
would do well to consider this 
simple matter of triangulation. 
Usually, he can fix his position by 
cross bearings on two different 
stations but sometimes only one 
station is audible. Then he must be 
prepared to maneuver in such a 
way as to establish a base line and 
fix his position from it by triangula- 
tion on a single station. 
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Fifty Years Young 


(Continued from page 49) 


Constellation crossed the starting 
line off Eatons Neck at 6:48:41 and, 
going into the lead at Cornfield 
Lightship, crashed the finish line off 
New London Light at 11:25:15. 
Astern were Defender and Vigilant, 
in their closest race of the season. 
Defender led at Bartletts Reef by 
less than a minute when she sud- 
denly hauled up to replace a dropped 
pin in her steering gear. Butler Dun- 
can, years afterward, said that the 
wayward pin was replaced inside of 
three minutes but it was too late 
then to catch the Gould aspirant 
for Cup defense. No times at inter- 
mediate points are available, but 
Constellation beat Vigilant by 4 
minutes 3 seconds elapsed time, 
and Ramona, the next schooner, by 
6 minutes 35 seconds. 

Constellation won three other 
squadron runs on the New York 
Yacht Club Cruise that year, but 
dropped out of the Goelet Cup 
Race, in which Emerald took the 
schooner prize. 

After starting Constellation in 25 
races in five years, Mr. Thayer 
turned to harness racing ashore 
and, after chartering the yacht in 
1896 to George W. Weld, who used 
her for leisurely cruising, he sold her 
to Francis Skinner, Jr., of Dedham, 
early in 1899, ‘‘Windy’’ Watson’s 
services being included in the bar- 
gain. 

She started out well under the 
Skinner colors (another white swal- 
lowtail with a horizontal blue 
stripe), by taking the Puritan Cup 
in the annual regatta of the Eastern 
Yacht Club and winning the only 
other race in which she started. 

One of Constellation’s most mem- 
orable contests was her duel with 
William O. Gay’s 70-foot sloop 
Athene, a Herreshoff production of 
the year before, in the annual re- 
gatta of the Eastern Yacht Club on 
June 30th, 1900, after ‘“‘all but 
them had fled” or remained in 
Marblehead Harbor. A screeching 
nor’wester was sweeping Massachu- 
setts Bay, blowing well over 30 
miles an hour, yet both boats ap- 
peared without reefs although Ath- 
ene had her topmast housed. With 
Mr. Gay were Francis Gray, E. H. 
R. Revere, John A. Blanchard and 
Llewelyn Howland as the after- 
guard and Captain Warren Haskell 
as sailing master. The course was a 
15-mile triangle, sailed twice. As 
the first leg to Minots was a reach, 
Constellation hauled around the 
first mark with a lead of four min- 
utes. On the thrash to the Graves 
whistler, Athene weathered her, 
only to slip back into second place 
in the next two reaching runs. Once 
more Athene caught the schooner on 
the beat when, within a mile of the 
finish, she was knocked down so 
hard that she had green water up to 
her hatches. As the cleats could not 


be reached, the mate whipped out 
his knife and slashed the head 
sheets. She was far enough aliead to 
win by 26 minutes 55 secoiids ae. 
tual and 18 minutes 41 seconils cor. 
rected time. 

Constellation’s twelfth season was 
her busiest for she started in twelve 
races, winning 5 firsts, 4 seconds 
and 2 thirds. 

In her second racing run around 
Cape Cod, on August 8th, 1902, 
with considerably more breeze than 
on the trip the year before, Con- 
stellation was hitting well up to 121 
knots over the Shoals. She slacked 
off a bit in running down to High- 
land Light, speeded it up to over 13 
in the dash across to Race Point but 
dropped back to a trifle over 11 
when she hauled her wind for the 
five-mile beat to the finish at Wood 
End. It was on this last leg that the 
three ‘‘70’s,’’ Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Jr.’s, Rainbow, August Belmont, 
Jr.’s, Mineola and J. R. Maxwell's 
Yankee, went by her as if she were 
dragging a sea anchor. Several of 
the yachts, including Yankee, lost 
their topmasts off the grim old 
Cape. 

Constellation’s times at the marks 
are worth remembering, for it is un- 
likely that they will ever be beaten 
by a sailing yacht. They were 


Elapsed time 

East Chop Start 6:46:46 a.m. 

Handkerchief 23 miles 8:39:00 1:52:14 
Shovelfu! 28 miles 9:01:00 2:14:14 
Pollock Rip 31miles 9:20:00 2:33:14 
Highland Lt. 61 miles 11:55:00 5:08:14 
Race Point 73 miles 12:50:00p.m 6:04:14 
Finish 79 miles 1:46:33 6:59:47 


Constellation won in the first class 
of schooners by 6 seconds on cor- 
rected time from Hildegarde. 

After being out of the racing pic- 
ture for a year, Constellation reap- 
peared in 1904 with a shortened 
main boom and bowsprit and, al- 
though favored by a reduced rating, 
she was still placed at scratch and 
won but a single race that year. 
She captured a couple of second 
prizes in 1907, sailing against 
Emerald and Savarona on the Kast- 
ern Yacht Club Cruise, but failed 
to finish in a race in 1909 and in 
another she sailed in 1913. 

With the passing of Mr. Skinner 
in 1914, Constellation was purchased 
by Commodore Herbert M. Sears, 
of the Eastern Yacht Club, and 
served as his flagship for the next 
ten years. After installing a Stand- 
ard gasoline motor, Commodore 
Sears took Constellation off sound- 
ings for the first time, in a six-week 
trip to the West Indies, his after- 
guard being Henry R. Dalton and 
Parkman B. Haven, of Boston, and 
John Lawrence, of Groton, Mass. 
Before leaving Boston early in Feb- 
ruary, 1916, she was given a yard on 
her foremast and placed in charge of 
Captain Edward Colbeth, a native 
of Machias, Me., who had sailed for 
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twenty years under the black horse 
colors of the Weld family and who 
had commanded the yacht when 
George W. Weld chartered her in 
6. 
ee a week at Bermuda, she 
cruised through the Antilles and 
reached Curagoa on March 10th. 
Leaving that port at 11:00 a.m. on 
March 15th, she reached Kingston 
at 5:00 p.m. on March 17th, having 
covered the 585 miles before a 
strong trade in 54 hours, at an aver- 
age speed of 10.83 knots, with one 
94-hour burst at 11.25. The 3,500- 
mile cruise ended, so far as the 
owner and his friends were con- 
cerned, at Santiago, Captain Col- 
beth bringing her back to Boston. 
Her last race was on the Eastern 
Yacht Club Cruise of 1920 when, to 


fill out a class of auxiliaries, Com- 
modore Sears started her in a 
squadron run on July 6th from 
Mattapoisett to Newport in which 
she finished well ahead of the fleet in 
5 hours 23 minutes 15 seconds. 
Commodore Sears refused to have 
the corrected time figured so the 
run went to R. C. Robbins’ Queen 
Mab. 

After more than half a century of 
faithful service in behalf of many 
yachtsmen, Captain Colbeth was 
retired by Commodore Sears and 
the wheel was turned over to Cap- 
tain Sofus Larsen, formerly of 
Sybarita. But the old skipper, who 
lives not far off, strolls down to 
Lawley’s occasionally, solicitous of 
the welfare of his proudest com- 
mand. And who wouldn’t? 


Keeping the Charts Up to Date 


(Continued from page 43) 


that has been corrected meticu- 
lously since its date of issue by 
reference to the free weekly Notice 
to Mariners. He is familiar with the 
pertinent paragraphs of the Coast 
Pilot, with the tide tables and cur- 
rent tables or charts, and with the list 
of lights. The prices of all of these 
are nominal. It is gross negligence 
not to be so provided. Their use is 
the cheapest form of insurance 
available to yachtsmen. 

Full and careful use of the best 
piloting methods means having 
checks and counterchecks against 
dilemma in case of trouble. There 
need be no consternation if a single 
detail cannot be checked. Such 
failure, too, is not uncommon. Per- 
haps a buoy has drifted off station 
and has not been raised. Shore 
landmarks may be destroyed by 
accident or their identity confused 
by new structures. These, however, 


_ are minor troubles to the pilot who 








depends, not on one, but on all the 
available aids. 

The yachtsman should always be 
ready to meet sudden difficulties. 
The setting in of fog, the encounter- 
ing of unusual current or wave 
conditions or sudden local variations 
of the compass needle — these are 
but incidents to the intelligent 
pilot who has taken frequent 
bearings, checked on all the details 
along the way, kept a legible log, 
and become familiar with his sur- 
roundings through full use of the 
nautical publications. 

The government has done all 
within its power to make safe navi- 
gation possible. The results of pains- 
taking and precise surveys and 
studies made through the years are 
available to yachtsmen for the cost 
of paper and printing. The yachts- 
man, in his own interest, should 
not fail to make full use of these 
results. 


MISSISSIPPI DELTA 
SURVEY OF (868 > 
SURVEY OF 1908 |..." 


Statute Miles 
° ' ? 


Whet forty years can do, as shown by successive chart surveys. The 

Solid line shows the survey of 1868; the dotted line, the survey of 1908. 

The Mississippi brings annually five hundred millions of tons of solid 
matter to its delta, constantly encroaching on the Gulf 
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Now keeps FRESH 
your ENTIRE cruise! 
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ALKER-GoRDON will deliver icy cold 

milk and cream at your pier — bottles or 
single-service containers — packed to suit 
your requirements for any cruise. 

Special processing insures its staying 
FRESH for three months or longer when 
properly refrigerated. 

Here's a “‘grog’’ that will inspire any 
crew and add to the enjoyment of any cruise. 
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Call WAlker 5-7464 


Wises: (Goapon Lasoraroriss, INC. 
110 HUDSON STREET : NEW YORK CITY 
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For YOURSELF 


or Your Nautical Friend 


A Subscription for 


YACHTING 


FOR THE POWER BOAT MAN, THE WINDJAMMER, 
THE CRUISING MAN OR THE RACING MAN 


One Year, $4.00 


(Two Years, $7.00; Three Years, $10.00) 
SINGLE COPY PRICE OF 50c EQUALS $6.00 A YEAR 


(Canadian Postage, 50ca Year Additional; Foreign Postage, $1.00 a Year Additional) 
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: YacuTinc, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 





ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechen Egyptian Ducks available for all small 
one design classes where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 
CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


32 LINDSEY STREET 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 














JOHNSON 


: Sac Hotdé WTBOARD MOTORS 





Land Ho! 


(Continued from page 54) 


we find there a circle representing 
the flat projection of the earth look- 
ing down from the pole. The radius 
line to the lower side of the circle 
is taken as the observer’s meridian, 
and the meridian of Greenwich is 
then drawn in, in its relative posi- 
tion about four or five hours east of 
the observer. Now, as Mars bears 
in a southerly direction and as its 
Greenwich Hour Angle (as found on 
line 9) is smaller than our dead 
reckoning longitude, we can readily 
see that its meridian will be close to 
ours to the east. When the meridian 
of Mars is drawn in, inspection of 
the resulting figure will show that 
the L.H.A. is equal to the difference 
between our D.R. Longitude (our 
G.H.A.) and the G.H.A. of Mars. 
We therefore proceed, by sub- 
tracting line 9 from line 10, to ob- 
tain the Local Hour Angle of Mars 
on line 11. 

The next line calls for the declina- 
tion of Mars, which is found in the 
Nautical Almanac in exactly the 
same place (page 144, opposite 
July 1) and on the same line as the 
Greenwich Hour Angle, which we 
took out above for line 6. The figure 
we find here and enter on the form is 
—19° 59.9’. The minus sign which 
precedes the figure indicates that 
it has south declination, which we 
call its name. It is also convenient 
at this time to enter, in line 15, our 
dead reckoning Latitude, giving it 
its name, ‘‘north”’ or ‘‘south.”’ 

We have now worked all our 
known data into such shape that we 
are ready to make use of Lieut. 
Ageton’s formula and the H.O. 211 
tables to find the solution towards 
which we are working. The tables 
are compact and most conveniently 
arranged for ready reference. Each 
pair of columns in these tables is 
headed by an even degree or an 
even degree plus 30’, printed in 
bold face type, and the intermediate 
minutes from 0’ to 30’ are found in 
the left hand side of each page. 
The two columns under each head- 
ing are marked, merely for con- 
venient reference or designation, A 
and B. These columns contain the 
logs of the cosecants and the secants 
multiplied by 100,000 of the corre- 
sponding angles, but this technical- 
ity is beyond the scope of this dis- 
cussion for we are here interested 
only in the mechanical solution of 
the problem for which our form has 
been designed. 

Now, referring back to our sample 
problem, we have found on line 11 
the Local Hour Angle 3° 07.2’; just 
to the right is a space preceded by 
the letter A. This means that we 
are to enter here the A function of 
this angle as found in the table. We 
therefore open the tables and find 
the columns headed 3° 00’ and un- 
der this, in the column marked A, 


take out opposite 7’ the function 


126465 and enter this in the space 
on the form. Then, in exactly the 
same way, we find for the angle of 
declination 19° 59.9’ its B function, 
2701; at the same time we enter 
the equivalent A function 46595 of 
the same angle just to the right in 
the space provided. Next, following 
the instructions on the form, we 
add these first two functions which 
we have found and placed in the 
column headed ‘“ Add,” arriving at 
the function 129166. This is in a 
space preceded by an A, so we look 
through the A columns of the table 
until we find it (129166), and then 
take out its equivalent B function 
56.6 and enter this in the two 
spaces, each preceded by a B, on the 
same line. It will now be seen that 
all of the values on these last three 
lines — 11, 12, and 13 — are equiv- 
alent expressions of the same value, 
or angle. We have now found both 
figures in the second column of the 
formula headed ‘‘Subtract,’’ so we 
proceed to take their difference and 
obtain the A function 46538.4 on 
line 14. The only blank space on this 
line is at the extreme left and is 
called K. It is obvious that this 
space is to be filled in with an angle, 
and we find in the table the angle 
corresponding to this function (A 
46538.4) to be 20° 01.5’. This angle, 
called K, is now given the name 
‘“‘south,” according to the instruc- 
tions in parentheses on the form 
which says that it shall have the 
same name as the declination in 
line 12 above. 

We are now ready to find K-L, on 
the next line, and the rule at the 
bottom of the form tells us to take 
the sum of lines 14 and 15, if the 
names of the angles on these two 
lines are unlike, which we do. This 
angle K-L is of no significance to us 
except that we use it to find the 
proper B function from the tables 
to fill in on the same line at the 
extreme right of the form. This 
column is headed “‘ Add,”’ which is 
done, deriving the A _ function 


34914.6, at the extreme right of | 


line 17. Now we again look through 
the A columns in the tables and find 
this figure (34914.6); and, moving 
to the left on line 17 of the form, 
fill in the corresponding B function, 
4856; and then, further to the left, 
fill in the angle equivalent to both 
of these functions, namely 26° 35.5’, 
which is called the 
Altitude. 

This Calculated Altitude is one 


of the essential factors to be de- | 








Calculated | 


termined and is to be compared | 
with our True Altitude, which is the | 


observed altitude corrected for in- 
dex error, altitude of the observed 
body, and height of eye above the 
ship’s water line. These corrections 
are made on the upper right hand 
side of the form, the amounts being 
taken from the tables designated 
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WEE-SCcoT 


(Registered—U. S. Pat. Office) 
AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING 
SMALL SAILBOAT 














Length 15’ 3”, Beam 5’ 3”, Draft 3’ 0” 
A SAFE SMALL BOAT WITH BIG 
BOAT SAILING QUALITIES 
Non-Sinkable 


Built Exclusively by 


Wa. EDGAR JOHN 
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YACHT BUILDERS AND ENGINEERS 
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ELECTRO 
FLUSH 


NEW IMPROVED TYPE 





Ww endure the trouble of 
the old hand pump? This 
toilet embodies all the require- 
ments of an up to date fixture 
with low current consumption. 
The most for the dollar of any 
toilet on the market and carries 
a full factory guarantee. 


Price $162.00, F.O.B. factor) 
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STOP 
MILDEW - FUNGUS 


INSECTS - ROT 


CUPRINO 


Insures Permanent 
Positive Protection for 


SAILS - ROPES - WOOD 


Cuprinol positively protects sails — 
fabrics -- ropes from mildew and rot; 
protects hull, deck, spars and interior 
woodwork from insects, wet or dry rot. 
Treated sails or ropes may even be 
furled or stowed wet without fear of 
mildew, rot or heating. 

Cuprinol is a powerful fluid which 
deeply penetrates the cellulose tissue of 
fabrics or wood with metallic salts on 
which insects, rot, fungus and bacterial 
growths cannot subsist. 


Waterproof Cuprinol combines the pro- 
tective qualities of Cuprinol with Water- 
proofing thus sail covers, awnings, cur- 
tains are protected and waterproofed in 
one operation. 

Your Ship Yard, Ship Chandler or Sail 
Loft will gladly recommend Cuprinol 
for your boat and will obtain it for you 
if not carried in stock. If desired, they 
will send your sails to us for treatment. 
Consult them at once about Cuprinol, 
or write us direct for information. 


Cuprinol—a proved product—has 
been widely used for over 25 years 


CUPRINOL INC. 


12 NORFOLK STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SHIPMATE FIREPLACE 
CABIN HEATER 


The SHIPMATE FIRE- 
PLACE, designed to afford 
open hearth pleasure and 
comfort afloat, is one of many 
SHIPMATES whose func- 
tion it is to make living on 
board more livable. 

Used in conjunction with a 
SHIPMATE Gas Range in 
the galley the ultimate in 
comfort and in cooking con- 
venience is obtained. 


Write for complete catalogs 


THE 
STAMFORD FOUNDRY CO. 
Stamford 
Established 1830 


Conn. 

















A, B, C and D (page 277) of the 
Nautical Almanac or from the inside 
of the front cover of our H.0. 211 
tables. The difference between the 
Calculated and True Observed 
Altitudes is found on line 19 and, as 
the observed angle is larger than the 
calculated, our line of position is 
closer to Mars, in nautical miles, 
by this amount, expressed in min- 
utes. 

We have not yet, however, de- 
termined the azimuth or bearing of 
Mars from our D.R. position, but 
this is simple. We subtract the B 
funetion which we have already 
inserted in line 17 of the form (4856) 
from the A function which we find 
directly above on line 13 (129166); 
and obtain the A function 124310, 
on line 18. Referring to the tables, 
we find this figure (124310) in the 
A column and, following the rule 
printed on each page therein, take 
out, at the bottom of the column, 
the azimuth or bearing of Mars to 
the nearest half degree. This azi- 
muth never exceeds 180° and is 
calculated from the north point 
around through east when the body 
is rising, and through west if 
setting, if the observer is in the 
northern hemisphere; otherwise, it 
is taken from the south point. 

We now turn to our chart and 
from our D.R. position draw a line 
making an angle of 176° 30’ with 


the north-south line through this 
point and measured around through 
east. Now, with the dividers, the 
intercept 2.4 miles is measured off 
towards Mars, or to the southeast 
along the azimuth. At this point, a 
line is drawn perpendicular to the 
azimuth. This is our Sumner Line 
of Position, and we know that our 
ship is located on it. 

On our trip across the Gulf of 
Maine we repeated this complete 
procedure for two other observa- 
tions and thus obtained two other 
Sumner Lines. As our ship was 
somewhere on all three of these 
lines, the small triangle where they 
crossed definitely located our posi- 
tion. Later the same night, the fog 
closed in thick again for another 24 
hours, and it was a comfort to have 
this check on our dead reckoning 
calculations, which proved to be 
only about 1.2 miles off after about 
14 hours of sailing. The next after- 
noon we were able to pick up the 
whistling buoy off Mt. Desert Rock, 
and the following morning, as we 
approached Grand Manan Channel, 
the breeze came out of the north- 
west, the weather cleared and we 
were able to finish our run under 
ideal conditions. Nevertheless, the 
value of the sights which we had 
been able to get, in personal satis- 
faction and a feeling of security, 
-annot be expressed in words. 


Prelude to Deep Water Cruising 


(Continued from page 33) 


danger of fire in the engine room is 
minimized, we may as well speak 
of it here. Again I assume that 
those contemplating deep water 
cruising have sufficient experience 
to be familiar with the ordinary 
precautions against fire, and with 
the types of fire fighting apparatus 
applicable to small yachts. If any 
who read this are not, they had 
better familiarize themselves at 
once, before they start off again on 
any sort of a cruise. One cause of 
fire, however, which does not seem 
to be given the consideration it de- 
serves, one which it is believed 
caused the only recent loss of a 
vessel in an ocean race, is spon- 
taneous combustion. Oily rags in a 
confined space, damp coal — par- 
ticularly coal dust or soft coal — 
wet oilskins, and other material of 
like composition, may yield to heat 
generated within and burst into 
flame. Anything of this sort should 
be kept well ventilated, never put 
into tight lockers or other unventi- 
lated compartments, or in a locker 
near a stove. 

I am going to devote considerable 
space to a consideration of the 
steward’s department, because the 
ordinary approach to the problems 
connected with it is anything but 
careful or scientific. While the food 
you eat, the water you drink, the 


fuel with which you cook, may not 
compare in importance with sound- 
ness of hull or adequacy of fire pro- 
tection, it is far more important 
than the average yachtsman seems 
to think. On short ‘sheltered’ 
cruises these may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered minor matters; but on deep 
water cruises, particularly when 
you remember that a five-day off- 
shore cruise may develop into a 
three weeks’ endurance test, willy 
nilly, they deserve serious con- 
sideration. 

Too much water, too much food, 
too much fuel means not only waste- 
ful use of valuable space, but may 
bring your yacht’s “marks” danger- 
ously near the water. One of the 
accompanying illustrations, taken 
at the start of a Transatlantic race, 
shows the boats a bit skimpy on 
freeboard. The skippers in this race 
were all men of experience, and the 
lack of freeboard, even with the 
best study, was probably unavoid- 
able at the start of the race, but a 
glance at them makes obvious what 
would have been the result of 
overstocking. 

In considering supplies for a deep 
water cruise, or race, you must first 
determine the element of time. You 
may expect to be at sea for five 
days, and if all goes well your esti- 
mate will probably be accurate; but 
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Again, We Suggest — 
The Ritchie 
DIALINE 
COMPASS 





With a DIALINE Compass on 
your boat, guests (whether or not 
they can “box a compass’’) may 
safely take a trick at the wheel. 
Steering is simplified to merely 
lining up two pairs of wires. 
Eye-strain is eliminated; this 
compass is steady in a seaway 
and is infinitely simpler to follow 
than conventional type. Avail- 
able with radium-treated dial 
and wires, or untreated for use in 
the usual binnacle. Inquire today! 


Also spherical compasses and binnacles 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


112 Cypress Street 
Brookline, Mass., U. S. A. 




















Casey 36’ Auxiliary 











CASEY BOATS are very successful — they 
have built into them years and years of 


| developments and improvements. 


We have three popular sizes in the small 
cruising auxiliaries — 31’, 34’, 36’. All 
have been tested, tried and proven to be 
fast, seaworthy and comfortable; with 
full cruising accommodations not only 
for week-ends but weeks and months 
at a time. 


Prices reasonabh:. Write for circulars 
We have one of the most up-to-date storage and 
servicing plants on the coast; ways can handle 
up to 500 tons. Have a crew of skilled workmen 


Write for estimates 
CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 
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**RAY-BAN 
glasses minimize 
sun glare, allow 
me to concen- 
trate on my golf 
game—are most 
com fortable.”’ 


Le 


j A NEW TYPE OF SUN GOGGLE 


Because it absorbs confusing, fa- 
tiguing glare, and at the same time 
permits clear unhampered vision, 
without altering color values, Ray- 
Ban Anti-Glare is rapidly winning 
wide acclaim among outdoor anc 
sports enthusiasts. Try this re- 
markable new goggle yourself— 
for driving, yachting, golf—all 
outdoor wear. See how restful it is, 
how it increases visual efficiency! 


5 MODELS, Zylonite and gold-filled 
frame and “hook-over” styles now avail- 
able. If your dealer is not yet stocked to 
supply you, write for free descriptive 
folder. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 21 
Lowell St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Also available in your prescription 
through regular optical channels 
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For the Adventurous 
Boatmen who want 
to get Offshore ! 





The NEW “SILVA” 
Marine Compass No. 30 


In this new liquid (spirit) filled, 
gimbal mounted “dead beat’’ 
compass with 360° rotating 
dial, air bubbles are entirely 
eliminated. Instead of a slow, 
sluggish floating card, the 
“Silva” has a quick-acting 
luminous needle, also luminous 
points for night steering. Chrome 
finished brass frame for either 
horizontal or vertical mounting. 
For complete information write 
your dealer or direct to 


SANDVIK Saw & Tool Corp. 








oo Warren St., New York a 








any one of a number of things may 
happen to prolong that five days 
considerably. The Bermuda Race 
normally takes in the neighborhood 
of four days, but the rules com- 
mittee requires every competitor to 
carry “‘stores sufficient for the crew 
for three weeks.’”’ When the 50-foot 
schooner Primrose IV crossed the 
Atlantic, the first of a more or less 
steady stream of small yachts un- 
dertaking that passage, she took 
just over three weeks, but supplies 
were allowed for eight. I think a 
good rule of thumb is: take full 
rations for twice the estimated time, 
and add emergency rations (dis- 


cussed later) for twice the estimated 
time. 

Suppose, for simplicity in figur- 
ing, you plan a five-day cruise with 
a crew of ten. You allow ten days’ 
fullrations, and tendays’ emergency 
rations. Based on a study of a num- 
ber of rationing plans, such as army 
rations, Primrose IV was supplied 
on a basis of pounds per man per 
week. The following table, for great- 
er elasticity, is based on ounces per 
man per day, but the results will 
be comparable with the experience 
of Primrose IV, which was very 
satisfactory throughout the voyage 
across the Atlantic. 


Full Rations 


Water: British Board of Trade allowance, 1 gallon per man per day. 10 men, 
10 days, constant (k) 100=100 gallons. Stowage of water is discussed later. 


Foon: 10 men, 10 days, constant (k) 100; as follows: 








Ounces per Total in Total in 
man per day ounces pounds 
Meats, Poultry, Fish 
7 PUES CR ae en ene ge 2.4 240 15.00 
OS SEE ee rene 4.2 420 26 .25 
Salt (bacon, ham, ete.)........ 8.0 800 50.00 
91.25 
Drinks 
MOREE PR Vier ee eke te ee 2:0 200 1250 
BN Pie ieee eer Rae 1.0 100 6.25 
CISCO aa Ree erty een rar emer we 120 100 6.25 
25 .00 
Dairy 
FOU (coc) a 8.0 (14 pint) 800 50 .00 
— 0 4.0 400 25 .00 
J Tip roe (foo re 2.0 200 12.50 
er CILAT S| rn 2.0 200 12.50 
ie ase y aks ni ae 4.0 (3 eggs) 400 25 .00 
CUD DS ae te nen er 2.0 200 12-50 
137.50 
Cereals and Bread 
I ET 1.0 100 6.25 
Cereal to be cooked.......... 1.0 100 6.25 
SON eee ae en Serer nee 2.4 240 15.00 
SITE rer eer tie kanes onic 5.6 560 35.00 
Pilot bread, crackers.......... 2.0 200 12.50 
CSUITOSS (meta ee ee Renn 10 100 6.25 
81.25 
Fruits 
TSS RR ene ne 3.0 300 18.75 
COVA 21 ee 4.0 400 25.00 
_LOVTST Lara gag eee er eae a 1.0 100 6.25 
50.00 
Vegetables 
STS 1 CSRS ng ma ao 6.0 600 37 .50 
COUT O TEES nn ee 1.0 100 6.25 
DCU (roc) err 2.0 200 12.50 
COAT 21 eee ee ee 2.0 200 12.50 
67.75 
Soups 
OE LSI eee a ees ree EU 100 6.25 
MOANANREN A ete iil oh 2.0 200 12.50 
18.75 
Sweets 
ee et eT eee 6.0 600 37.50 
re 0.5 50 3.13 
Sweet chocolate.............. 2.0 200 12.50 
ee 4.0 400 25.00 
78.13 


Nore: Items marked * are expected to be used for the first few days only, while ice supply 
lasts, e.g. fresh milk supply is equivalent to 1 pint (16 oz.) per man per day, for 5 days, ete. 
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DEPENDABLE. 
TENDER 


for motor or sail 











@ An Old Town Dinghy is de. 
signed to take a load and built 
to take a beating. Braced for an 
outboard. Can be sailed. It gives 
years of carefree service. 


The Old Town Dink is cov- 
ered with tough canvas for, pro- 
tection against water and sun. 
It never swells, shrinks or 
cracks. You never have to caulk 
it. Always ready for the water. 
FREE CATALOG shows Old Town 


Dinghies for every purpose. Also 
Canoes, Outboard Boats, Rowboats. 
Write today. Old Town Canoe Co., 
456 Main Street, Old Town, Maine. 


MO Town Boats* 














Revised and Enlarged! 


A CRUISING GUIDE 


to the 


NEW ENGLAND COAST 


Edited by Robert F. Duncan 


40 per cent more data 
More than double the number 
of aerial photographs 
24 additional harbors described 


What the Reviewers Say: 


“Here is an enlightening, weather-wise, 
sophisticated Baedecker of the world’s 
finest cruising grounds.” 

— The Providence Journal 


“For any boat-owner, this book will 
earn its salt.” — The New Yorker 


“The authors have introduced an im- 
portant new factor in piloting. Airplane 
photography brings harbor shoals into 
sharp relief and imparts a_ three: 
dimensional quality to shore elevations, 
a big help to navigators in strange 
waters. ... A reliable supplement t 
U. S. Coast Pilot, and in places 
fascinating as a page from ‘Treasure 
Island.”—The Christian Science Monitor 


$5.00 at your Bookseller’s, or direct 


DAVID KEMP & COMPANY 
Rockefeller Center New York 


ad 
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In addition, the following season- 
ings, cte., for the ten days, amount 
to about 10 pounds total, quantities 
of eaci: being too small to bother to 
figure on the “constant” basis. 

Salt 2 lbs. (a good deal of cooking 
of vegetables, cereal, etc., can be 
done with sea water, either entirely 
or with part fresh water to suit the 
taste, thereby saving both fresh 
water and dry salt); peanut butter 
9 Ibs.; baking powder 2 lbs.; bay 
leaf 1 pkg.; Worcestershire sauce 1 
ptl.; A-1 sauce 1 btl.; tomato catsup 
1 btl.; vanilla extract 1 btl.; cloves 
1 pkg.; poultry seasoning 2 pkgs. ; 
curry powder 1 can; mustard 1 can; 
pepper 1 can; lemon extract 2 btls. 

The above all comes to 559.8 
pounds, or about 5! pounds per 
man per day, of unprepared food, 
equivalent to about 8 pounds of 
prepared food. From a study of 
portions, menus, ete., people eat 
between 6 and 10 pounds of pre- 
pared food (4 to 7 pounds unpre- 
pared) per day, and our allowance is 
about halfway between. On short 
cruises you can afford to increase 
the amount, but on very long cruises 
it will be wise to stay near the mini- 
mum, using concentrated foods as 
given under ‘‘ Emergency Rations,”’ 
tomake up any apparent deficiency. 
The above list will give a well 
balanced and ample diet, and there 
is sufficient leeway so that you 
can add a few frills if you wish. 

The problem of fuel is one con- 
trolled by the type of cooking ap- 
paratus on each yacht. Primrose IV, 
for example, had a coal-wood burn- 
ing Shipmate range. After exhaus- 
tive tests of fuel consumption and 
efficiency, she carried 500 Ibs. hard 
coal and 500 Ibs. briquets; the 
former for steady sustained heat, 
the latter for quick cooking heat. 
Consumption for 3 weeks was ap- 
proximately 300 Ibs., or 100 lbs. per 
week, giving evidence that the sup- 
ply was ample (perhaps too ample) 








In this case some extra fuel allow- 
ance should be made, as it takes a 
lot of heat to turn salt water into a 
very little fresh water! 

In stowing coal, kerosene or other 
liquid fuels, it should not be neces- 
sary and is not advisable, to carry 
the entire supply in or near the 
galley. A supply for a few days 
should be in the galley, and the re- 
mainder stowed conveniently about 
the ship, but handy to get at, and in 
dry places. 


Emergency Rations 


Asked to check over the food 
lists of a friend who was planning an 
ocean passage, I found supplies ade- 
quate for eight weeks for a run 
which should not take over a week. 
He explained that he was taking no 
chances, but I finally persuaded him 
that, when he got his boat loaded 
she would be so low in the water 
that he would be taking plenty of 
chance if he struck heavy weather. 
The tendency seems to be to over- 
stock, usually, rather than to under- 
stock. By substituting concen- 
trated foods and cutting his time 
allowance from eight weeks to five, 
he saved nearly 1000 lbs. in weight 
in fuel, food, and water and a good 
deal of valuable space. 

The term ‘emergency rations” 
means rations on which you can 
sustain life; they are not intended 
to supply you with daily banquets. 
In the following list, if you multiply 
the figures shown, which represent 
ounces per man per day, by our 
constant (k), which is 100, you will 
get a total weight of 197.51 pounds, 
but you will have a food value of 
about 70 per cent of the “full ra- 
tion”’ list, due to the highly concen- 
trated character of the food. Water 
allowance should be 1% gallon per 
man per day, and should be used for 
nothing but drinking and cooking, 
with sea water used for cooking as 
much as possible. 





Canned Meats.............. 2.0 
hace yi pl sb 2.0 
Dried beef (jars)... ... 1-0 
Re 1.0 
ese cw ayndips 2.0 
Powdered milk (klim)........ 1.6 
Eggs, desiccated............. 2.0 
SNe ie eee een 3.0 


7 


IBM nip ieee cess cratce sori aoeionis 2:0 
RilOtDREAG. ..... .s.06 604s 0% 3.0 
1D 1iteyo (3310) 11 a cree eee 4.0 
Desiceated vegetables........ 0.5 
Desiccated potatoes......... 0.5 
ICME Re Wererceurrerrr ces hk i nucien, 1.0 
SUSE Te Cheon Bae ie er cen eeerae 4.0 
Sweet chocolate............. 2.0 





for the time of 8 weeks allowed. 
In addition she carried a supply of 
“sterno,” and a number of thermos 
bottles to keep coffee hot at night. 

Each skipper knows, or should 
know, the fuel consumption rate of 
his cooking apparatus, be it for coal, 
alcohol, bottled gas, kerosene, or 
what have you. He should, there- 
lore, by a simple process of arithme- 
tic, be able to figure out — by mul- 
tiplying consumption per meal by 
the number of meals estimated, or 
the consumption per day by the 
humber of days — what supply he 
should carry. Some yachts carry 
distilling apparatus, to use in case of 
troubl. with the fresh water supply. 


Salt and other condiments take 
up little room, and the weight is 
negligible, so use your own judg- 
ment in referring to those recom- 
mended under “‘full rations.” 

An excellent article on Medical 
Stores by Dr. William A. Thomas 
appeared in YacutinG for June, 
1934. Several medical supply houses 
put up adequate first aid kits, vary- 
ing in size for duration and crew. In 
addition to such a kit, or kits, it is 
wise to take extra ‘‘ bandaid,’’ band- 
ages, adhesive tape, sterile gauze, 
mercurochrome or iodine, castor oil, 
laxatives, aspirin, bicarbonate of 
soda, oil of cloves, safety pins, and 
a goodly supply of brandy, which 
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! | PRESCOTT WILSON 


Incorporated 


\ “Yacht Sailmakers 


NEW YORK CITY 


AVANTI 
Winner, Gibson Island 
Race 





-—IT'S Thrifty to BUY at MANHATTAN—— 


MEXICAN MAHOGANY FISHING CHAIRS 

DE LUXE Model — constructed for hard usage, 
with gimbal to hold any size rod. Detachable cast 
polished bronze side arms, and back makes 
it easy to stow away. Complete with pipe 
and 8” flush Deck plate. Special $50.00 


CHAIR HARDWARE 






Pedestal complete with 8’’ deck 
Be ceclcccccceveesivene $12.50 
ONE-HALF MILE RANGE 
SEARCHLIGHT 
Deckhouse control, solid brass, gray enamel finish with 
luxurious chrome trim. Specia 
Specify Voltage When Ordering 


[NEW 1938 CATALOG —— 
a ee 
MANHATTAN MARINE 23 £LEctR!c 


COMPANY 
116-Y CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK CITY 























The Only Sea-worthy 
SALT AND PEPPER CELLAR 


PEPSAL 


NEVER CLOGS OR SPILLS 


Stays dry and free-running in all sorts ot 
weather . . . handsome, sanitary, necessary. 
Press plunger — for an even flow of salt or pep- 
per from below. Glass containers set in plastic 
base. HOMESTYLE in pastel shades of ivory, 
green, and red 60c each. DE LUXE in ebony 
base with chrome centerpiece $1.00 each. 








Buy at your own store or send to: 


IMPERIAL METAL MFG. CORP. 
3801 Queens Boulevard Long Island City, N. Y. 


SEE rae new DAWNS 


- 45, 48, 50, 52, 55 and 60 
ft. “Individualized Inte- 
riors” to your require- 
ments. Hulls built to 
standardized moulds. 
Virtually custom-built, 
quality construction at 
moderate cost. Gasoline 
or Diesel power. 


DAWN. CRUISERS, Inc. 


CLASON POINT - NEW YORK CITY 
Phone WEstchester:7-7000 
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Write for this CATALOG 
of Boating Ideas! 


Free 1938 Catalog, 52 pages of pictures, specifications, 
and performance data, will be mailed promptly on 
request. Tell us about your boat — our 30 years ex- 
perience is worth the asking. 


Gray builds and sells more marine motors than any other 
single marine engine manufacturer in the world. 


26 Models 
5 to 175 H.P. 
Five Speed Ranges 


Heavy Duty Engines 
High Speed Engines 
Slow Speed Engines 


Racing Motors 





GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO. 
640 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 























TOPS THEM ALL/ 


Elastic Seam Composition No. 1 — For DECK SEAMS. 

Elastic Seam Composition No. 2 — For HULL SEAMS. 

Elastic Seam Paint — A Seam Primer. 

Elastic Canvas Cement—For Cementing, Canvas, Linoleum, etc. 

Elastic Avio Aer-O-Nautic Liquid Marine Glue. 

Elastic Bedding Composition — Bedding Moldings, Hard- 
ware, etc. 

Elastic Trowel Cement — For Surfacing Wood, Iron, Steel, 

Canvas Canoes and Hard Racing Finishes, etc. 

Elastic Canvas Preservative — For Waterproofing, Canvas Covers, etc. 


“os lH . o d F R E D K U by L 65th St. and 3rd Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























NOW S1.389 


(was $4.50) 


by H. A. Calahan 













Also 


in low 
priced editions rules for “ getting the breaks”’ 


Arthur Hildebrana's 


William A. Robinson's 
10,000 LEAGUES OVER THE SEA 


each $1.49 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Sportsman. 





& John B. Trevor, Jr. 


WIND & TIDE IN YACHT RACING 


A book which every vachtsman must own if he hopes to 
win races. For it is the first book which gives positive 
of wind and tide in 
a vacht race Illustrated with photographs, 
charts, diagrams, and containing an 


ae oe WATER original navigating instrument to use 
elix Reisenberg's in a race. 
UNDER SAIL 


“An important contribu- 
tion to the science of 
yachting.’’— The 

















47’ x 12’ 6” — Fast cruiser, featuring two staterooms with toilets and shower. Deckhouse with 
berths, and flying bridge, with duai controls. Two 300 h.p. motors to give over 30 miles. Now 
building. 


JOHN L. HACKER AND ASSOCIATES 


Designing, Building and Consultation 
High Speed Boats, Fine Cruisers and Commuters 


3123 E. Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Michigan 


























should be looked upon as medicine, 
not as a beverage. 

It is obvious that the quantity of 
supplies you have to take is in direct 
proportion to the size of the crew, 
and while, particularly in an ocean 
race, an ample crew is an asset in 
handling the boat, it doesn’t make 
sense even in a race to put a crew of 
eight on a boat designed to sleep 
four —I have seen it done. The 
selection of crew is of paramount 
importance; you want some beef, 
the ability to ‘take it,’’ and plenty 
of congeniality! In addition, it is a 
good idea to check up on tendencies 
toward mal de mer before signing 
anybody on. I can put up with a 
deckhand or two who gets seasick, 
provided they can, and will, do 
their work; but I rise with a loud 
and eloquent protest at the thought 
of a seasick cook! That would ruin 
the entire cruise. 

Vinally, a word about stowage. 
As suggested somewhere near the 
beginning of this discussion, there 
is no necessity for gear going adrift 
below. But gear is sure to go adrift 
when the boat starts to kick up in a 
rough sea, unless everything is prop- 
erly secured, and there is nothing 
more discouraging than a cabin full 
of loose gear, half of it probably wet. 
For ocean work additional hooks 
should be put around in convenient 
places; you can’t have too many! 
Every drawer, locker door, and com- 
partment door should be equipped 
so that, when you close it it will stay 
closed until you want to open it. 
The lips on shelves should be 
raised or, better yet, battens be 
placed above the shelves to prevent 
things from sliding out — and down 
underfoot! 

In stowing ‘‘expendable stores”’ 
— water, food, fuel, ete. — thought 
must be given to the trim of the 
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boat. If you concentrate these 
stores you may be able to gei satis. 
factory trim at the start, but © s they 
are used up it may throw cut the 
trim of your boat and hurt her gail. 
ing qualities. It is difficult tc judge 
the trim of your boat out at s:a, un- 
less you get a break of calm w ather, 
It is wise, therefore, to dis‘ribute 
your weights as much as possible, 
Canned goods, and goods in jars, 


‘can be stowed in the turn of the 


bilge if room is needed, but in this 
case it is a good idea to use them as 
early as possible. 

In this connection, one of your 
heaviest weights is water. It is prob- 
able that your regular water tanks 
will not hold all the water you need 
to carry. Primrose IV carried 175 
gallons outside the regular tanks, | 
have found the best solution to be 
5-gallon gasoline (or other) tins, 
with a thin coating of paraffin in- 
side. These are easy to handle, and 
can be stowed at will about. the 
ship, thereby avoiding disturbance 
of trim and when empty you can 
give them “the deep six.”’ To paraf- 
fin the cans is simple enough. Melt 
the paraffin in a large pot, gettingit 
good and hot (not boiling). Insert a 
funnel in the opening of the can 
(cans should have screw caps) 
pour the paraffin in, slosh it around 
quickly, and pour what doesn’t 
stick to the inside of the can back 
into the pot. 

The foregoing professedly covers 
only the high spots — I might say 
the pinnacles — of preparation for 
deep water cruising. But I hope that 
it will be found to contain useful 
suggestions, and I particularly 
recommend a trial of the ‘ounces 
per man per day”’ scheme of han- 
dling the problem of “vittling” 
your yacht. 

Bon voyage! 





Circumnavigating the Adirondacks 


(Continued from page 38) 


We were open to any opportunity 
for fun that might offer and drifted 
along, setting no particular course 
and studying the charts only for a 
safe channel. The islands, for the 
most part, are so small and rise 
so abruptly from the water that 
every few hundred yards would 
open before us new and entrancing 
vistas making it difficult to choose 
which course to take and we just 
lazed along aimlessly enjoying the 
scenery. 

At 3:30, we found ourselves 
alongside a little island that for 
no special reason instantly pro- 
claimed itself ours. Devoid of habi- 
tation, it might never have been 
stepped on before save for a dreary 
little telltale sign tacked on a tree 
proclaiming ‘Island 93 For Sale.” 
Nature had a dock all ready for 
us in the shape of a ledge of rock 
dropping sheer into the water and, 


nosing up to it, we ticd bow on to 
a tree, tossed an anchor over the 
stern to hold her off, and stepped 
ashore. They had told us in Kings 
ton that the fishing was excellent 
in the Islands but, as this informa- 
tion had interested no one but me, 
I alone had obtained a license. I set 
off with it for what it was worth in 
the dinghy, leaving the others to 
build a picnic fireplace and to swim. 

Returning empty-handed two 
hours later, there was a good deal 
of talk about my fishing and the 
advisability of cooking the remaln- 
ing bait minnows for supper, to all 
of which I replied with the usual 
argument that fishing is a tempera 
mental sport not to be undertaken 
lightly on the whim of a momett. 
It had the usual effect and I retired 
with Chance to watch the sunset, 
feet dangling over the ledge, absent- 
mindedly trailing a dead minnow 
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Above — The PENN 
YAN SEA BirpD de- 
signed by Sparkman 
& Stephens, Inc. 24’ 
MAD Ko 7. 
Price $900. 


Send for Special 
Literature 


Our products reflect 
the experience of 
Penn Yan’s engi- 
neering Organization 
and manufacturing 
facilities 


36 page Catalog FREE 
PENN YAN BOATS 


Incorporated 
18th ST., PENN YAN, N. Y. 


in the current. Then, of course, it 
happened, nearly jerking me into 
the water. It wasn’t a large bass 
but it was big enough and, skinning 
Nancy’s nose on its flight through 
the air, it made a magnificent land- 
ing right beside the fire. Chance 
claimec the ultimate victory by 
throttling it there in the pine nee- 
dies and for the rest of the cruise I 
was able to claim one fish. We tied 
up that night to a private dock on 
a nearby island. The owners were 
away but their neighbors on the 


| next island thought “nobody would 


mind” and we took them at their 


_ word, going to bed free of the worry 





of current and anchor, with a full 
moon overhead and a perfect day 
behind us. 

Morning presented us with a 
scene such as is rarely found off the 
cover of a yachting magazine, for 
it was Saturday and the waters 
were roiled far and wide by every 


| sort of power boat bearing the 


visiting week-enders to their desti- 
nations; blue skies, white wakes, 
flying ensigns, both Canadian and 
American, sparkling brass, sleek 
hulls and blue water were every- 
where. We picked up our laundry 
in Gananoque and headed for the 
International Rift where Canada 
and the United States lie twenty 
feet apart with a swift current and 
five feet of water between. Men 
working on the big new bridge un- 
der construction across the St. 
Lawrence were going through it as 
their most direct route and we were 


| sorely tempted to follow but dis- 
| cretion ruled the day and we an- 
' chored above for lunch and a lazy 


hour in the dazzling sunshine. The 
bass were lying there too in the sun, 
huge ones, but they would not bite. 

But then the place and the weather 
said that it made little difference 
after all. And little it did. The whole 


# | atmosphere of the place was one 
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the Beauty of Fine Yachts 


Probably the first thing about a 
Philippine Mahogany-built yacht that 
catches your eye is the marvelous 
ribbon figure. The grain is straight, 
and Philippine Mahogany planks 
match up better than those of any 
other boat wood. In addition, this 
wood is noted for its minimum ab- 
sorption of water; its easy-working 
qualities, and its long life in water. 
And, Surprisingly, Philippine Mahog- 
ried 1s the most economical of the 
uxurious tropical hardwoods. 

Write for literature to the Philippine 


ahogany Manufacturers’ Import 
Ssociation, Inc., 


Los Angeles, California. 





Its Superlative Figure Enhances” 


111 W. 7th Street, | Jacoby got close enough for identifi- 


of gayety and our last stop at the 
Thousand Islands Country Club 
was a fitting close to three beautiful 


_days of cruising. Everyone was 
| cordial there and we played several 


sets of tennis on the beautiful green 
clay courts in the late afternoon 
before finally, and with many a 
backward glance to the islands, we 
set our course once more down 
stream. 

The run to Brockville, Ontario, 


was made that evening in two and a | 


half hours and was uneventful save 
for one bad moment when, in spite 
of the clear moonlit night, a steady 
green light we took for a channel 
marker turned out to be the star- 
board running light of a huge 
freighter, a fact that was discovered 
only when we saw her black bows 
looming darkly above us, her port 
light flashing into view a second 
later. Next day, we found that the 
current in the St. Lawrence had 
now become so strong that we were 
being swept along our way at a 
great rate and could make Montreal 


in far less time than we had reck- | 


oned. 

However, we were afraid to run 
the rapids, all local advice to the 
contrary and, feeling this way, we 
entered the basin above Lock 27 
at Galoup Rapids about five in the 
afternoon, only to encounter con- 
siderable delay as we naturally had 
to wait for a long line of upstream 
traffic to pass. Emerging finally on 
the other side, we were mortified to 
behold an enormous freighter un- 
concernedly speeding down the 
swiftly running river while, with 
less than a three-foot draft, we 
plowed cautiously down the canal. 
Being told again at Rapide Plat 











CHATEAU 
PONTET CANET 


BOTTLED BY THE PROPRIETOR 
ONLY WHEN 
{T BEARS THE CRESCENT OF 


CRUSE 
BORDEAUX WINES 
and BURGUNDIES 














that the river was navigable, we | 


this time avoided the canal and | 


sheered out into the five-knot cur- 
rent for a big thrill and a lot of 
tricky steering through the rip. 
Fetching up at Dolan’s Point buoy 
about 8:00 p.m., we decided to 
turn back to Morrisburg as the 
current was too swift to permit 
anchoring in the river. At 8:10, 
we were snugly tied up to the old 
lock wharf opposite the ferry slip, 


sleepily scavenging a nearly empty | 


a VACATION too! 


larder, with a big run behind us. 
(To be Concluded) 


An Old-Timer Beats the Hudson 


(Continued from page 63) 


scoring champion in 1937, had 
finished did the crowd appreciate 
how close the little North Bergen 


| theatrical scenery painter had come 


to victory. 

Fonda, the first amateur, was ap- 
plauded as runner-up to Roberts. 
Indeed, he was originally announced 
as second but the officials, keeping 
their eyes on the boat that had stag- 
gered over the line a mile across the 
river, altered the verdict when 


cation. 

It was a dramatic finish to the 
nastiest race that has been run since 
the vile weather that prevailed for 


the early starts in 1928. It was rain- 
ing hard when the fleet got away 
from Albany after a four-and-a-half- 
hour postponement and it rained 
intermittently and it blew and the 
river was rough most of the way 
down. So it is not surprising that 
only 77 of the 109 entries chose to 
start. And it is no more surprising 
that only 34 boats of all classes 
reached the finish line before dark. 
As a matter of fact, it is a tribute to 
the courage and perseverance of the 
outboard hydroplane drivers that 
23 of their 65 starters got down all 
the way. Six of the outboard run- 





abouts finished and five of the | 





IT IS SMART TO SERVE 


CLICQUOT 
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HAM PAGNES 








AGENTS, THE JOS. GARNEAU CO., INC., N. Y. C. 











“MOTHER deserves 


Bring her to these beachfront 
hotels. We'll make your good- 
ness seem all the greater with 
friendly, considerate treat- 


ment. Days of surf and sport. 


Nights of music and cool, 
quiet rest. Meals she hasn't 
had to plan herself, the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall kind! 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHALFONTE- 





ATLANTIC CITY 


HADDON HALL 
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\ The “Comet”, 16’ racing sailboat, was 
designed by C. Lowndes Johnson and is 
sponsored by C.C.Y.R.A. It is a fast, 
easy-handling boat and well deserves 
the widespread popularity it has 
gained. The Dunphy Comet. 
like the Snipe, National and Sea- 
gull . . . adheres strictly to 
official class speci- 
fications. 


, NEW “POWER DINK” 
a 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 











with air-cooled, 4-cycle marine engine 
A safe, seaworthy, low priced craft for dinghy service, fish- 
ing and family boating. 1 to 12 m.p.h. Write for 
pew: 1938 catalog. Dealers write for franchise par- 
ticulars. 


| . DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 522 Hih street 


* Oshkosh, Wis. 











CITY ISLAND 
NEW YORK CITY 





Photo copyright M. Rosenfeld. 











Do you sometimes feel that all the water in the ocean 
is pouring through seams in your cabin? 


Does it make you angry when barnacled piles roll 
your fenders away and gouge the topsides? 

Would you rather go hungry than risk a session 
with sliding, spilling pots and pans in the galley? 














More than 30 common nautical 
problems of this sort are solved for 
you in the new book, just out: 


GADGETS & WRINKLES 


a compendium of man’s ingenuity at sea by H. A. CALAHAN 
Indispensable for all cruisers or racers, whether under sail or under power 
$3.00 at all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 























Before shi iid @ BEARING See AKERITE save 30% 
NO SHAFT WEAR 


AND 4 TIMES OVERSIZE 
WORTH YOUR INVESTIGATING 


NOW READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


CASING GOES A 
INTO STRUT 





Send in your order — These sizes now in stock 
4" 11/9” 114 | 13 ” 11.” 
$7.47 | $8.82 $10.08 $11.15 | $12.85 
AKERITE BEARINGS is a revolutionary idea in boating. turns with the 
shaft instead of the shaft turning inside of the bearing. 
MORE REVS — LONGER LIFE — LOWER PRICE 


Bearing sleeves are easily replaced when worn, at very little cost (not 
necessary to remove strut). 

Boat Builders have found — BEARINGS satisfactory from every 
engineering and practical viewpoin 

Call — Phone or Write — install an AKERITE now, enjoy better boating. 


W. & J. TIEBOUT 112 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. C. 


Dealer Territories Open 























seven inboard craft completed the 
course. 

The outboard times were slow, as 
was to be expected under the condi- 
tions. The prize for the fastest time 
over the 130 miles was won by 
Baby, a new Apel 225-cubic-inch 
piston displacement hydroplane 
owned and driven by Z. G. Sim- 
mons, of Greenwich, Conn., who is 
coming back to speed boat racing 
after an absence of more than 20 
years. Baby averaged 41.61 miles an 
hour, just a whisker under the 
“995”? record for the river estab- 
lished in milder conditions two 
years ago. 

Empty Pockets III, a big Class K 
runabout driven by Hector Alex- 
ander, of Flushing, L. I., was the 
first of the three boats to finish in 
her class. Two broke down. The 
outboard runabout division was 
won by Olewm Ricini. Her driver, 
Tom Cavell, a newcomer from 
Cleveland, set the only new record 
made in this race, a speed of 31.7 
miles. The previous record was 30.9. 
Pennikent II, driven by a young 
Californian who is studying law at 
Harvard, M. D. Whitman, was 
second. 


YACHTING 


In so far as the outboards were 
concerned, the race followed jt 
usual pattern. The old-t timers, 
knowing i in the ways of the river 
and wise in the matter of : motors, 
did well. But, as is usually the Case, 
up near the top was a lad who had 
never so much as seen the ludgon 
before. Fourth place went to 
Charles R. Keough, of Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., a novice driver and q 
first time marathon entrant. Then 
came Ken MacKenzie, an old hand 
at the game; Worth Boggeman, a 
Texan new to the river but a seq. 
soned driver, and Marshall Bf). 
dredge, the 1937 winner, who fin- 
ished seventh after a capsize. 

Thirteen of the 23 outboard 
hydroplane finishers had finished 
previous races at least once. Two 
others got down after frequent un- 
successful attempts, but eight driy- 
ers who reached Dyckman Street 
after the long drill from the Albany 
Yacht Club were first timers. All 
of which merely proves that there is 
no race like the Albany marathon. 
Good equipment, experience and 
mechanical ingenuity avail the 
veteran nothing if luck ignores 
him. 


OUTBOARD HYDROPLANES (65) 


(Starts (by handicap) Class A, 12:30; B, 12:44:33; C, 1:10:39; F, 1:18:04) 





Pos. Driver and Home Class Finish Elapsed Speed 
Div. Time Time mph 
1. Ted Roberts, New York City B-2 4:40:18 3:55:45 33.02 
2. Fred Jacoby, Jr., No. Bergen, N. J. C-2 4:41:15 3:30:36 36.9 
3. Douglass C. Fonda, Orange, N. J. C-1 4:49:48 3:39:09 35.52 
4. Chas. R. Keough, Saranac Lake, N. Y. B-1 4:56:30 4:11:57 30.89 
5. Kenneth MacKenzie, New Haven, Conn. F-2 4:57:45 93:39:41 35.48 
6. Worth Boggeman, Fort Worth, Tex. B-2 5:01:46 4:17:13 30.26 
7. Marshall Eldredge, E. Weymouth, Mass. B-2 5:01:47 4:17:14 30.26 
8. Lotsey Toth, East Paterson, N. J. C-2 §:02:09 3:51:30 33:62 
9. Gil Petermann, New York City A-2 5:02:25 4:35:25 28.26 
10. Harry Birdsall, Ardsley, N. Y. F-2 5:11:45 3:55:41 33.31 
11. Emil Mayer, Jr., College Point, N. Y. B-2 5:17:40 4:33:07 28.50 
12. James Altman, New Kensington, Pa. C-2 5:19:25 4:08:46 31.31 
13. Hovey Cook, Covina, Calif. F-2 5:47:10 4:29:06 28.93 
14. Ed Mattis, Erie, Pa. A-2 5:52:45 5:22:45 24.12 
15. Henry Shakeshaft, White Plains, N. Y. B-2 5:53:05 5:08:32 25.28 
16. Alden Baker, Buzzards Bay, Mass. A-2 5:53:40 5:23:40 24.00 
17. Perry Relyea, Highland, N. Y. C-2 5:58:55 4:48:16 27.00 
18. Walter Jankowski, Glen Cove, N. Y. B-2 6:03:00 5:18:27 24.89 
19. Fred Jones, College Point, N. Y. C-2 6:14:17 5:03:38 25.68 
20. Fred Travis, Peekskill, N. Y. F-1 6:27:00 5:08:56° 25.19 
21. John Dietlen, Hadley, N. Y. C-1 6:48:45 5:39:06 22.98 
22. R. H. Hubbell, Jr., Erie, Pa. C-1 7:06:25 5:55:46 21.82 
23. Augustus Wagner, Buzzards Bay, Mass. B-2 7:09:13 6:24:42 20.23 
OUTBOARD RUNABOUTS 
(Start 1:30) 
1. Oleum Ricini, Tom Cavell, Cleveland 5:47:30 4:17:30 31.70 
2. Pennikent II, M. D. Whitman, So. Yarmouth, Mass. 6:16:15 4:46:15 27.19 
3. Charlie-O, Charles L. Damon, Rushford, N. Y. 6:17:50 4:47:50 27.04 
4, Black Cat, Alfred C. White, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 6:35:40 5:05:40 25.46 
5. If II, Jack Purchla, Jamaica, N. Y. 6:52:45 5:22:45 ~—- 23.39 
6. Jo-Ha, John T. Morrison, Hingham, Mass. 8:07:03 6:37:08 
INBOARD RUNABOUTS 
(Start 12:05) 
1. Empty Pockets III,(K), H. Alexander, Flushing, N.Y. 3:16:27 3:11:27 40.63 
2. Lady Gen IV (F), Leston Cloak, New York City 3:25:13 3:20:13 38.8 
3. Rascal II, (K), Mrs. Evelyn Bartell, Pt. Washington, 
N. Y. 3:29:48 3:24:48 38. 
225-CUBIC-INCH HYDROPLANES 
(Start 12:05) 
1. Baby, Z. G. Simmons, Greenwich, Conn. 3:12:05 3:07:05 41.61 
2. Old Eli, E. G. Murray, Boston, Mass. 4:48:15 4:53:15 26.» 
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on. Long years of experience in successfully 
ind meeting marine paint problems is your 
assurance of genuine satisfaction when 
the you use Regatta Yacht Finishes. These 
res superior paints have an enviable record 
for long wearing, color retention and 
economy. Start this year to use Regatta 
Yacht Finishes. 
BALTIMORE 
COPPER PAINT CO. 
Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors 
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Radio Receivers for Boats 


(Continued from page 78) 


set should be purchased without 
first deciding just where it is going 
to be installed and making sure that 
both the receiver and the loud 
speaker will fit. 

All of which reduces us to two 
manufacturers who, to our knowl- 
edge, are the only ones making any- 
thing which is not lacking in several 
of the qualifications of a real 
marine radio receiver. 

The first of these is the Blud- 
worth M. A. 2 Sea-Going Receiver 
which has recently been improved 
to include the Coast Guard weather 
forecast band. This set is available 
for current supplies of 6, 12, 24, 32, 
or 110 volts and no “B” batteries 
are required. It includes all the 
essential bands, 113  kilocycles 
(NAA Arlington), 140-375. kilo- 
cycles (foreign broadcasts and aero- 
nautical existing weather condi- 
tions), 540-1730 kilocycles (regular 
broadcasting stations), 2300-7400 
kilocycles (Coast Guard weather 
forecasts), and 7150-23,000 kilo- 
cycles (short wave). 

The Bludworth receiver and loud- 
speaker are separately enclosed in 
flanged casings for bulkhead or 
permanent panel mounting and one 
or more extension speakers may be 
used. The most important feature, 
however, and the things that make 
it the fine set that it is, are the 
watertight, anodized, cast alumi- 
num cases in which both receiver 
and loudspeaker are enclosed. The 
front panel is the only part which is 
not part of the single casting and 
that is bolted on over a rubber gas- 
ket which practically seals the in- 
side of the set from the outside air. 
Nothing short of complete immer- 
sion in water can bother the inside 
of this receiver. Any moisture laden 
air which does work its way in is 
dried out by the heat of the tubes. 
The cost of this set is compara- 
tively high but with a minimum of 
attention it should last as long as 
other equipment aboard and if you 
want real dependability the extra 
cost is warranted. 

The Delco Marine Radios which 
have recently been developed cover 
practically the same bands as the 
Bludworth set with the exception 
of the smaller Delco models 600 and 
602 which do not include 113 kilo- 
cycles (NAA Arlington). Both Delco 
sizes are available for 6, 12, or 32 
volt current supply. The smaller set 
is a 6 tube superheterodyne and can 
be had with a loudspeaker either 
enclosed with the panel (600) or 
separate (602). 

The Delco model 700 is a 9 tube 
superheterodyne with six pushbut- 
tons for automatic tuning on the 
broadcast band and a cathode ray 
magic eye to facilitate tuning. There 
is, in addition to a beat oscillator 
stage to intensify the reception of 
code signals, a separate stage of 


modulated oscillator for NAA in- 
cluding a wave trap to eliminate 
undesirable code. 

All Delco sets are encased in a 
platinum gray ripple finished cabi- 
net with a heavily chrome-plated 
brass panel in front. To resist the 
damaging effects of moisture and 
dampness the coils, and other vital 
parts of the receiver have been 
dipped in wax. 

One of the most practical broad- 
cast band receivers available for 
boat use is the Emerson Model AJ- 
137. Complete battery equipment 
good for 250 hours service is con- 
tained in a single cabinet with a 5 
tube superheterodyne set. 

Though we are far from qualify- 
ing as a radio technician, we might 
add a few words of what we have 
gleaned about aerials, engine inter- 
ference, preventing electrolysis, ete. 

A single wire makes the best 
aerial. All the modern ships are us- 
ing single wires nowadays. It should 
be as high and as long as is practica- 
ble. On sail boats part of the rigging 
makes a good aerial. Bludworth 
usually isolates the permanent 
backstay or the forestay with in- 
sulators for use as an aerial. In 
that connection it is well to note, 
however, that any scraping of a 
wire halliard, or sail slide on or near 
the aerial will be heard in the re- 
ceiver. On power boats less than 50 
or 60 feet in length, an outside 
aerial is difficult to obtain without 
spoiling the appearance of the boat 
or getting in the way on deck, and 
an inside aerial must be used. Make 
it as long as possible and remember 
that 30 feet of wire in a straight or 
nearly straight line is better than 
three ten foot lengths side by side. 
The size of wire used in the aerial 
makes practically no difference. 

Engine interference is a difficult 
problem. To eliminate it entirely is 
very difficult and involves compli- 
cated and expensive procedure. A 
piece of copper screening on the un- 
derside of the engine room hatches 
or wherever it needs to be to shield 
the aerial from the engine helps con- 
siderably. Beware of spark plug sup- 
pressors, they cut down engine 
efficiency and have been known to 
cause as much as 20% increase in 
gas consumption. If you must use 
them, the low resistance wire 
wound, high inductance type are 
best. 

Radios on boats have been known 
to cause serious damage from elec- 
trolysis. We Know of a case wherein 
an auxiliary sloop had to replace a 
propeller and propeller shaft and the 
bolts in a seacock because of elec- 
trolysis resulting from the radio. 
The set was grounded to the sea- 
cock and the water outside the boat 
completed the circuit between the 
seacock, the propeller, up the shaft, 
through the electrical system and 
the radio. Grounding of the set 
through a condenser of .1 micro- 
farads (or larger) is good insurance 
against damage by electrolysis. 











Land Your 


Big Tuna 
or Swordfish 


sf 
' 
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| i: THERE is any sea angler on earth 
who is more particular about his 
lines than one like John S. Martin, 
of New York, who last Summer 
took the above 821-lb. North Amer- 
ican record tuna, it is just some 
other record breaker. And if you 
ask for the low-down on lines, such 
a fisherman will surely tell you to 
get an Ashaway. 

Original Cuttyhunk or Zane Grey, 
one’s as good as another, for they’re 
both precisely alike. Between them they 
have set most of the important world’s, 
continental and regional sea angling 
records, 

These great Ashaway Lines are hand 
laid, of best obtainable linen. Guaran- 
teed wet test strength 3 Ibs. to each 
thread. All sizes and lengths. Your 
tackle man will gladly supply you. 

May we send you a catalog? 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 816, Ashaway, Rhode Island 


FISHING LINES 











SKANEATELES 
SNIPES AND COMETS 


have what it takes to win in the very 
fastest competition. This has been proved 
beyond a doubt by their unequalled 
records in both classes. Many important 
developments not found in other boats 
put them far in the lead. You need not ac- 
cept anything less. Let us tell you all 
about them and our TIME PAYMENT 
PLAN. 


FINE BOATS SINCE 1893 


SKANEATELES BOATS Inc. 
SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


BOX 2 
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L.O.A. 23’ 


Beam 6/6” 


“Cape Cod” 
SENIOR 
KNOCKABOUT 


* A fast. modern racing boat 

* A comfortable. roomy day 
sailer 

* Overnight cruising accom- 
modations 


* A fast. growing new 
design class 


* Reasonably priced 


Demonstrations arranged 
without obligation 


Write for Illustrated Folder 


CAPE COD SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
WAREHAM, MASS. 
Largest Builders of Small Sailboats in America 


“CAPE COD” Boats 
FROM $20 To $1000 


Draft 20” 


one 














Edgartown ROVER 
Built by Palmer Scott & Co. 


RACING 
AND 


CRUISING 
YACHT SAILS 


C. E. BECKMAN CO. 


11-35 Commercial Street 


New Bedford, Massachusetts 














Ten Active Years 


IME surely marches on. Most of us continue to think of Olin Stephens as 
still just beginning his career in designing yachts, and it seems but yester- 


| day that he designed his first boat, the auxiliary sloop Aalmia. It comes 


with something of a shock, therefore, to realize that June Ist is the tenth 


| anniversary of the formation of Sparkman «& Stephens, Inc., naval archi- 
_ tects and yacht brokers of New York. Ten years ago, Olin J. Stephens, then 
_ only twenty years old, had never designed a boat but had a strong desire to 


be a naval architect. He had attended the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology for a time and had served as an apprentice for a brief period in the 


| office of Henry J. Gielow, Inc. At that time, Drake H. Sparkman had been 
_ in business for himself for about a year and a half and wished to have a de- 
_ signer associated with him. He took Mr. Stephens into partnership and 
_ soon the Junior Class sloops for the Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound were 
| designed. These boats were completed in the spring of 1929 and Aalmia 





won in the special class in that year’s Gibson Island Race. 

Since 1928, Sparkman «& Stephens have designed more than 200 boats, 
including many of the ‘Sixes’ that have been winners of the Seawanhaka 
Cups, Prince of Wales Cups and many Six-Metre trophies. The Eight- 
Metre Conewago has twice successfully defended the Canada’s Cup. In the 
power boat field the firm has designed such boats as Phoenix, Linwood, 
Dorado, Parrot, Diana, Gem and Porpoise, the motor-sailers Tamerlane and 
Kiboko and a number of one-design classes, including the N.Y.Y.C. 
32-footers, the Dark Harbor One-design Class, the Rumson Arrow Class 
and the Week-Enders. 

One of the most important of the firm’s recent activities was its associa- 
tion with W. Starling Burgess in the design of Ranger. 


+ + + 


Armstrong & Galbraith Open New Showroom 


RMSTRONG & GALBRAITH, well-known distributors of small sail 
and power boats and agents for marine hardware and equipment, 
have recently opened a large new showroom at 623 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. This showroom is by far the largest and most completely 
equipped of any in the Metropolitan area in the small boat field. Among 
the boats on display are the Wee Scot built by William Edgar John & 
Associates, the Lyman, Century and Dunphy boats and many others. 


+ oe 


Grebe Moves to Larger Quarters 


ENRY C. GREBE, president of Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc., announces 
the removal of the company’s offices from 400 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. to larger quarters at the Great Lakes shipyard plant, 
3250 North Washtenaw Avenue. 
In making the move, Mr. Grebe stated, “This will not only provide 
increased facilities for our engineering and drafting departments, but it 


_ also makes it possible for me to give much closer supervision to boat build- 





ing operations and repair work of our many clients who fit out in the spring 
at our yard.” 

The Great Lakes yard of Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc., is one of the large- 
est yacht yards in the country, spreading along the North Branch of the 
Chicago River for nearly a mile. Several hundred craft can be stored along 
its many ways. The yard is equipped with a large derrick and a modern 
marine railway which runs the length of the yard and can handle yachts up 
to 125 feet in length. 

a ee 


Owens Announces New DeLuxe Model 


HE Owens Yacht Company has recently announced a new DeLuxe 
model of their 30-foot two-stateroom cruiser. The new model, priced 
only a little higher than their standard boat, includes such niceties as 
heat and sound insulated cabin ceiling, chrome plated hardware, cabin 
controlled searchlight, ete. Many of these have been requested by buyers 


| of the standard boat. 


+ + + 


Barden Becomes Herreshoff Distributor 


HE Herreshoff Mfg. Co. has recently announced the appointment of 
F. B. Barden, of Marion, Mass., as distributor of Herreshoff boats on 
Buzzards Bay, Cape Cod and lower Massachusetts Bay, including Nan- 
tucket and Marthas Vineyard. 
Mr. Barden is now appointing representatives in the various yachting 
centers in his territory. In addition to his present large facilities Mr. Bar- 


_ den is building recreation rooms, showers and dressing rooms for visiting 
| yachtsmen. Interesting pictures, scale models and other items of interest 


will be on display. 


| 
| 





YACHTING 


OPHIES 


by 
HEATHER-MATEH EWS 
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**King Christian” Design 
Loving Cup 


Embodying all the fine details of 
hand wrought silver as produced by 
modern Scandinavian silversmiths 


We have a complete line 
of trophies appropriate 
for yacht race prizes, 
Write for catalog YY, 
sent free upon request. 


The Heather-Mathews(o. 
All Fifth Avenue, New York City 











ATLANTIC 
GAME FISHING 


By S. KIP FARRINGTON, JR. 


Color illustrations by 
Lynn Bogue Hunt 


Foreword by Ernest Hemingway 


IG GAME FISHING is no longer 
the sport of a few. Today thou- 
sands are thrilled by the whine of the 
reel and the pull of a big fish on the 
line. Mr. Farrington, one of the 
country’s leading deep sea fishermen, 
presents a wealth of fishing informa- 
tion that will prove of great benefit 
to the fisherman. The author has 
written a complete chapter on tackle 
and gear replete with illustrations 
showing the various items for equip- 
ment for both small and big game 
fishing. Mr. Farrington explains 
their uses and functions in non- 
technical language. 


In addition to this is listed where to 
fish and, almost as important, how 
to get there. Each listing includes the 
names and addresses of experienced 
guides who supply boats and who 
know where the fish are to be had. 
He describes every important fishing 
ground from Canada to Florida and 
includes also Bimini, Cat Cay and 
the Bahamas. The book is illustrated 
with over one hundred action photo- 
graphs taken by the author and other 
prominent sportsmen. Handsomely 
bound. $7.50 


Published by 
KENNEDY BROS., INC. 
Publishers of YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street 








New York, N. Y. 
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THE KOHINOOR IN ACTION 


L.O.A. 15’-3”" Sail area 160 sq. ft. 
Beam 6-0’ Marconi sloop 
Depth 2’-3 4” Round bilge 


Draft agree 
PRICE COMPLETE, f. o. b. 
factory $395.00 


OTHER SAILBOATS 


VESEY oT ARMREST een) 
14’-0” International. ... 
13’-9’’ Ugly Duckling .. 
i3'=6" Water BUG... ...2 0s sceses cee 
160) Latin SDECID 5-5 occ bss oo vie 8e 
11’-6’’ Class A Frostbite 
ge Se Seer eee 
Ee ts Wi nos: cS 1 a 


Smootk planked 





John T. Denues, Distributor, Baltimore 
Jesse Smith, Jr., Distributor, Stamford 


WRIGHT-BUILT BOAT CO. 
DUNDEE, N. Y. 
Write for Catalog and Group Quotations 














DISTINCTIVE 


CYCLONE WHISTLE 
FOR YACHTSMEN 





DO YOU EVER have occasion 
to use a distinctively pene- 
trating whistle? Do you ever 
use shoreboat or club launch 
service? If you are in need of 
some such device for signal- 
ing service or calling out 
orders above the roar of the 
wind and the confusion of 
other boat whistles in the 
harbor, the Leedy Cyclone 
Whistle is the answer. Re- 
sponds at the slightest breath. 
Precision made and _ sub- 
Stantially constructed. Heav- 
ily nickel plated. Sent com- 
plete, postpaid, for only $2. 


Leedy Mfg. Co, Inc 


2104 LEEDY BUILDING 
ELKHART, INDIANA 








Universal Announces New “Sea Going” Light Plants 


HE Universal Motor Company of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, has just issued a 

complete new catalog and separate price list covering their line of 100% 
Marine Light and Power Plants. 

This new literature gives complete information and prices on Universal 
“Sea Going” light plants, which are now offered in a wider range of sizes 
and types than ever before. Sizes are available from 450 watts to 10 kw. in 
both air-cooled and water-cooled types, suitable for light and power require- 
ments on cruisers from 30 feet in length to the largest yachts. 


+ + + 


Mimeographed Bulletins Describe Waterways 


MIMEOGRAPHED bulletins describing every waterway of any conse- 
quence in the country have been prepared by Texaco Waterways 
Service for use in supplying information to the many thousands of yachts- 
men who write to them each year for data concerning contemplated cruises. 
The bulletins give in brief form a summary of depths, clearances, dis- 
tances, general weather conditions and other data of interest, and are so 
arranged that almost any cruise, no matter how long or involved, can be 
covered by two or more connecting bulletins. 
No attempt is made to substitute the bulletins for the regular govern- 
ment publications, but they are issued rather as a supplement for use with 


them. On each bulletin, a list of the government publications and charts | 


necessary to navigate the particular waterway covered is given. In several 


localities, notably the Gulf Coast, reports issued by the United States | 


Army Engineer’s Office are used to augment the Texaco publications. 
Copies of the bulletins issued by Texaco Waterways Service may be ob- 
tained from their office at 135 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


oe 


A Busy Season in Yacht Brokerage 


JOHN G, ALDEN, naval architect of Boston and New York, is experienc- 
“ ,ng a busy season in yacht brokerage. Following are some of the recent 
sales reported by Alden: 

Auxiliary sloop Idle Wave, sold by Albert M. Hunt, of Scituate, Mass., 
to Robert E. Apthorp, Milton, Mass. 

Knockabout Ginger, sold by Franklin Dexter, of Boston, to Clarence M. 
Tappen, of New York. 

Auxiliary schooner Billet, sold by Hartley Barclay, of New York, to 
Gleason Buckley, of Atlantic Beach, N. Y. 

Auxiliary ketch Joloma, sold by Dr. Peer P. Johnson, Beverley, Mass., 
to Lynn Conservatory of Music, Lynn, Mass. 

Auxiliary sloop Kiltie, sold by Theodore Sitterley, New York, to Dr. 
Idwin H. Fiske, Brooklyn. 

Auxiliary yawl Windfall, sold by Edward Nathan, New York, to Gleason 
Buckley, Atlantic Beach, L. I., N. Y. 

Auxiliary cutter Hunch, sold by William McHugh, South Norwalk, 
Conn., to Charles B. Hamill, New York. 

Auxiliary ketch Torbatross, sold by Richard 8. Stoors, Jr., New York, to 
Rudolph Loewenstein, New York. 

Auxiliary cutter Alda, sold by W. M. G. Anderson, of Biddeford Pool, 
Maine, to Arthur H. Vesey, Haverhill, Mass. 


Auxiliary eutter Padda, winner of the 1936 ocean race of the Portland | 


Y.C., sold by Frederick L. Ballard, of Casco Bay, Maine, to R. FE. Daniel- 
son, Cambridge, Mass. 


Four 37-foot Coastwise Cutters, building at Graves’ Yard, Marblehead, 
Mass., to A. Clarke Bedford, New York City; Raymond F. Baker, 
Pelham, N. Y.; Harold M. Scott, of Scarsdale, N. Y.; Harold C. MeNulty, 
of South Norwalk, Conn. 

Auxiliary ketch Mobjack, sold by George Upton, Boston, to a member of 
the Eastern Yacht Club. 


Auxiliary schooner Fearless, chartered for Fred Dion, Salem, Mass., to 
Asa It. Phillips, Cambridge, Mass., for July and August. 

Auxiliary schooner Livia, chartered for J. M. Reardon, Gloucester, Mass., 
to A. A. Atkinson, Boston, for August and part of September. 


ie 
Caterpillar Announces Marine Diesel Engines 


HE Caterpillar Tractor Co., of Peoria, Ill., has recently announced the 

addition to their line of two medium speed, medium weight marine 
Diesel engines. Both engines are 6-cylinder, 900 r.p.m. models. The larger 
engine, with a bore of 534” and stroke of 8’, develops 100 horse power, 
while the smaller engine, with a bore of 514” and stroke of 8’’, develops 80 
horse power. Both ratings are for continuous sustained operation. 

The engines are available with Joes or Twin-Dise reverse and reduction 
gears in several speed ratios. Electric motor starting, either singly or in 
addition to the standard Caterpillar starting engine, and a front power 
take-off are also available. 
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OF BALTIMORE 


DAVIS COPPER PAINT 


Lasts Longer — Protects Better 


| va nearly half a century yachtsmen 

from Maine to Key West have known 
and respected Davis Copper Paints—for 
their experience has proved that én all 
waters Davis Copper Paints give surest 
protection against barnacles, borers, 
Teredos (worms) and fungi growth— 
that under all sailing conditions they 
are hard, anti-fouling, smooth and 
long lasting. 

Ask your marine supply dealer or 
write direct for full information. 


THE H. B. DAvis COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


























THE REAL YACHT KNIFE and 
MARLINSPIKE with SHEATH 


Aboard ship when you need a knife or 
marlinspike—you need it in a hurry. This 
sheathed set is indispensable to sailors. 
The knife has a forged razor steel blade 
heavily chrome plated. Either your own 
name or your ship’s name is embossed on 
the pearl composition handle. 


USE IT AS A GIFT or TROPHY 


As trophies and gifts for all occasions, 
Ka-Bar nautical knives are ideal. Sailors 
everywhere find a real use for them. Put 
Ka-Bar on your Trophy and Gift list. 


KA-BAR RIGGING KNIFE 


This compact set was designed particu- 
larly for sailors. It is virtually essential 
for all who work with ropes. The 
marlinspike locks into position for 
use. The blade is forged 
razor quality steel. 


See your dealer. 
If he cannot 


supply you, 
write the 
factory 


Union Co., Ine. 


OLEAN, New York 
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20% MORE 


display advertisers of marine 
products are represented in this 
issue of 





which contains a greater vol- 
ume of display advertising 
than did the June, 1937, issue 
— significant of the progress 
of the boating industry and of 
YACHTING'’S continued growth 
and influence. 
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